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GREATER  BOSTON  COMMODITY  SURVEY 
Report  on 
Recreation  and  Group  Work  Services 

PART  I 

The  Conduct  of  the  Study 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

The  Greater  Boston  Area  covered  by  this  study  has  every  right  to  benefit 
from  a  sound  approach  in  the  distribution  of  recreation  and  group  work  opportunities. 
Being,  as  it  is,  the  very  cradle  of  "firsts"  in  this  effort,  its  heritage  is  great. 
As  the  area  in  which  the  capital  of  an  old  and  great  state  is  located,  it  should 
reflect  through  its  accomplishments  the  leadership  it  represents.    As  a  great  center 
of  education  and  oulture,  its  deeds  should  similarly  reflect  the  most  progressive 
thinking  and  understanding.     Its  people,  proud  of  the  historical  place  the  area  and 
its  leaders  hold  in  the  records  of  the  nation,  should  be  ever  alert  to  maintain  its 
prestige.     It  is  an  industrial  area  where  thousands  of  workers  have  leisure  far 
beyond  the  limits  existing  a  relatively  few  years  back.     It  is  a  population  center 
with  areas  of  good  and  bad  housing,  with  thousands  of  chi ldren  and  youth  in  need  of 
the  best  the  community  can  offer  in  opportunities  for  play  and  recreation,  with 
families  in  need  of  all  varieties  of  family  recreation,  and  with  a  large  number  of 
aged  in  need  of  group  association.    All  of  these,  and  many  more,  are  characteristics 
dictating  that  the  area  should  have  a  modern  approach  in  meeting  the  recreation  and 
group  work  needs  of  its  people. 

The  early  pioneers,  who  aided  in  establishing  in  Greater  Boston  some  of 
the  "firsts"  in  recreation  and  group  work  in  the  United  States,  endeavored  to  ap- 
praise properly  the  conditions  of  their  day.    They  moved  ahead  with  new  ideas  and 
new  approaches  to  meet  needs  which  they  discerned  must  be  met  if  the  area  was  to 
have  a  better  community  life.    These  pioneers  deserve  far  greater  honor  than  that 
of  a  caretaker's  interest  in  the  accomplishments  of  their  day.    The  creative 
thinking  and  dynamic  leadership  represented  by  their  deeds  is  the  significant  con- 
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tribution  they  left.    They  would  be  the  first  to  pronounce  that  changing  conditions 
call  for  changes  in  thought  and  approaches,  if  progress  is  to  be  achieved.    A  desire 
to  progress  is  the  real  heritage  they  left  and  should  bo  the  achievement  to  which 
homage  is  due.    This  is  the  challenge  for  the  leaders  of  Boston  who  are  their 
successors  and  to  which  this  report  is  dedicated. 

Any  study  of  the  recreation  and  group  work  services  for  the  Greater 
Boston  Area  is  a  huge  undertaking.     Included  in  the  area  are  fifty-five  towns  and 
cities.     In  these  towns  and  cities  some  one  hundred  eighty-two  voluntary  agencies  aro 
operating  in  the  field  of  recreation  and  group  work  alone.     In  addition,  numerous 
tax-supported  agencies  also  operate  in  this  field.    To  study  so  complex  a  situation 
in  its  entirety,  agency  by  agency,  was  distinctly  out  of  the  question  within  the 
limits  of  time  and  money  made  available  for  this  survey.     But  to  endeavor  to  deter- 
mine the  desirable  kind  of  organization,  as  a  means  of  directing  recreation  and 
group  work  services,  seemed  possible  and  appropriate;  and  to  endeavor  to  determine, 
in  a  general  way,  the  desirable  distribution  of  financial  support  for  such  an 
organization,  also  seemed  possible  and  appropriate.    These,  then,  have  been  the 
practical  limits  of  the  present  undertaking  and  are  the  limits  of  this  report. 

At  best,  the  report  oan  only  be  a  guide  to  a  better  understanding  of 
major  problems  and  to  the  direction  of  primary  efforts  in  the  task  set  forth. 
The  reorganization  recommended  in  this  report  will  provide  a  solid  foundation  for 
future  building.     Also,  when  the  proposed  changes  have  been  made,  the  community 
climate  should  be  more  conducive  to  continuous  growth  and  accomplishment.    These  are 
the  first  and  most  important  undertakings  for  all  who  are  interested  in  developing 
and  maintaining  a  sound  program  of  community  services. 

Part  II  of  this  report  is  presented  primarily  as  a  backdrop  against 
which  the  analysis  and  recommendations  set  forth  in  parts  III  and  IV  should  be  viewed. 
In  a  general  sense,  Part  II  provio.es  the  criteria  which  the  members  of  the  survey 
staff  have  used  in  appraising  the  total  situation  represented  by  the  study,  A 
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careful  reading  of  Part  II  is  therefore  essential  if  Parts  III  and  IV  are  to  be 
properly  understood. 

Lack  of  a  central  national  source  for  research  and  analysis  of  the 
cumulative  developments  affecting  the  organization  and  direction  of  recreation  and 
group  work  services  throughout  the  country  puts  the  staff  of  a  study  such  as  this 
under  considerable  handicap.     The  director  of  the  Study  feels  confident,  however, 
that  the  view  points  and  philosophy  here  presented  are  sufficiently  representative 
of  present  day  thinking  in  the  recreation  and  group  work  field  to  justify  their  use. 
They  represent,  in  large  part,  the  survey  staff's  understanding  and  interpretation 
of  developments  in  the  total  field  as  formulated  by  the  jjirector  of  the  Study. 
Throughout  the  conduct  of  the  study,  conscious  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  as 
broad  a  perspective  as  possible  upon  the  Greater  Boston  situation. 

The  report  does  not  include  all  the  statistical  data  or  observations, 
either  in  full  or  in  summary  form,  which  have  been  collected  in  the  course  of  the 
study.     The  judgments  incorporated  in  the  report  have  been  based,  in  large  part, 
upon  an  analysis  of  this  material  and  all  data  have  been  filed  at  the  Survey 
office.     The  report  has  been  condensed  as  much  as  seemed  practicable  in  order  to 
facilitate  its  reading  and  use. 

In  presenting  its  recommendations,  the  staff  is  aware  that  many  of  them 
Will  seem  destructive  of  much  that  has  been  held  dear  to  Boston.    Yet  objective 
thought  has  dictated  that  the  recommendations  be  included.     It  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  staff  that  the  rsoston  area  is  not  now  receiving  the  services  it 
should  receive  for  the  money  being  expended  for  recreation  and  group  work  services. 
Furthermore,  it  is  our  unanimous  opinion  that  the  Area  cannot  receive  the  service 
it  should  receive  from  present  expenditures  until  much  of  the  traditional  pattern 
of  operation  is  materially  changed.     In  many  instances  this  pattern  of  operation  is 
as  obsolete  as  would  be  the  horse  drawn  fire  engines  ana  horse  cars  of  a  previous 
generation  were  they  still  in  use  today.     The  cost  of  upkeep  is  far  too  great 
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considering  the      range  of  service  and  the  conditions  of  the  times. 

It  is  fully  recognized  by  all  those  who  have  participated  in  this  study 
that  to  carry  out  our  recommendations  will  require  a  great  deal  of  determination 
and  courage.    Traditional  habits  of  thought  and  patterns  of  operation  will  be 
upset.    The  Survey  Committee  has  a  right  to  expect  that  lay  and  professional 
workers  in  the  field  will  be  the  first  to  join  with  them  in  establishing  sound 
principles  of  organization  and  administration  to  govern  the  program  as  a  whole. 
All  will  support  plans  which  have  as  their  purpose  a  wise  expenditure  of  the  com- 
munity dollar  available  for  this  field  of  service.    To  do  otherwise  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  the  citizens  of  the  Area  who  so  willingly  give  their  support  to  all 
community  programs. 

Even  though  the  study  represents  the  thought  and  effort  of  many  different 
people,  the  Director  of  the  Study  has  organized  and  prepared  the  final  report  and  is 
alone  responsible  for  formulating  the  recommendations  in  their  present  form. 
Throughout  the  study  and  the  preparation  of  the  report,  honest  and  humble  effort 
has  been  directed,  by  all  engaged  in  it,  to  do  an  objective  and  creative  job  which 
would  strengthen    the  entire  program  of  recreation  and  group  work  services  in  the 
area.    No  claim  is  made  that  this  report  contains  the  filial  solution  to  all  of  the 
important  problems  facing  recreation  and  group  work  developments  in  Greater  Boston. 
The  study  has  been  conducted  and  the  report  prepared  in  the  conviction  that  it 
provides  reasonable  answers  to  major  perplexing  problems.    We  believe  it  presents 
a  perspective  which  rises  above  agency  interests,  and  we  believe  that  lay  and 
professional  workers  alike  will  recognize  that,  as  citizens  of  the  community,  their 
primary  interest  should  be  in  total  community  well  being  and  their  secondary  inter- 
est in  the  part    particular    agencies  should  play  in  promoting  that  well  being. 

It  is  impossible  to  list  and  thank  all  of  those  who  have  assisted  in  the 
study.    The  Director  of  the  Study,  is  happy  at  this  time  to  express  his  deep 
appreciation  to  all  of  those  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  for  their  willing  and 
generous  guidance  and  help. 


Purpose  and  Scope.    The  basic  purpose  of  this  study,  like  that  of  the 
full  Survey  of  Social  and  Health  Needs  and  Sorvices  of  Greater  Boston  of  which  it  is 
a  part,  is  to  "make  sure  that  the  charitable  dollar  annually  raised  in  Greater 
Boston  does  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  in  the  most  economical, 
effective  way."^ 

The  study  has  proceeded  upon  the  principle  that  "the  charitable  dollar 
annually  raised"     includes  both  that  part  of  the  dollar  raised  by  taxation  for  the 
support  of  tax- supported  agencies  in  the  recreation  and  group  work  field,  and  that 
part  of  the  dollar  raised  by  voluntary  subscription  for  the  support  of  voluntary 
agencies  in  the  same  field.    Accordingly,  both  of  these  types  of  agencies  have  been 
given  detailed  consideration,  not  as  two  separate  and  distinct  programs,  but  rather 
as  two  approaches  to  the  same  community  problem.     It  is  imperative  that  these  pro- 
grams should  be  both  complementary  and  supplementary  if  total  needs  are  to  be  met 
by  an  economical,  effective  utilization  of  the  communities'  total  resources. 

The  Focus  of  the  Study.    The  focus  of  the  study,  therefore,  is  on  the 
way  total  resources  made  available  for  recreation  and  group  work  programs  are 
organized  for  use,  rather  than  on  the  effectiveness  of  individual  agencies.  The 
reasons  for  this  approach  seem  to  be  obvious.     Individual  agencies  may  well  be 
utilizing  in  an  economical,  effective  way,  when  considered  purely  in  terms  of  agency 
operation,  the  resources  made  available  to  them;  but  taken  as  a  multiplicity  of 
individual  approaches  to  a  general  problem  they  may  well  be  wasting  total  community 
resources  when  considered  in  terms  of  duplicating  organizations,  administrative 
personnel,  facilities  and  programs.    Without  question  this  holds  generally  true  in 
this  field  of  service,  and  particularly  in  Boston,  as  subsequent  sections  of  this 
report  will  point  out.    The  major  fact  kept  always  in  mind  is  that  organizations  are 
established  as  means  to  attain  ends  and  not  as  ends  in  themselves .    Loyalty  to 
organizations  and  their  efforts  is  commendable,  but  only  to  the  extent  that,  their 

"Outline  of  Policy."  -  Greater  Boston  Survey 
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services  are  socially  and  economically  sound  as  measured  in  terms  of  total  values  to 
the  field  of  service  and  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

General  Methods.    Methods  used  in  the  conduct  of  this  study  were  those 
generally  used  in  studies  of  this  kind.    The  field  work  was  largely  done  in  the  fall 
of  19^7  and  the  winter  and  spring  of  I9U8.    A  great  deal  of  statistical  data  was  col- 
lected and  tabulated;  reports  of  individual  agencies  were  read;  reports  of  special 
studies  conducted  by  organizations  such  as  The  State  Planning  Board,  the  City 
Planning  Board,  the  Boston  Finance  Commission,  Special  Committees  and  the  Research 
Division  *f  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council  were  carefully  read.    Members  of 
the  Staff  visited  all  of  the  major  operations  and  prepared  brief  reports  of  their 
observations  and  findings;  samplings  of  programs  and  memberships  were  secured;  key 
people  were  interviewed,  including  board  members  and  executives  of  many  agencies; 
maps  were  prepared  showing  the  location  of  all  the  major  facilities  used  for  programs 
of  recreation  and  group  work;  financial  statements  and  budget  reports  were  studied; 
board  memberships  were  reviewed  and  personnel  policies  and  practices  were  similarly 
reviewed  and  studied. 

Two  groups  of  consultants  have  been  used  in  connection  with  the  study. 
One,  a  group  of  eight  professional  workers  in  the  recreation  and  group  work  field, 
all  from  outside  of  Boston  and  with  some  national  reputation  and  standing.    They  are 
considered  national  consultants  and  are  so  referred  to  in  this  report.    The  other,  a 
group  of  19  executives  of  Boston  agencies  which  were  organized  as  a  Local  Advisory 
Committee  with  a  staff  member  of  the  Neighborhood  Houses  and  Youth  Agencies  Division 
cf  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council  as  Chairman. 

The  members  of  both  groups  were  selected  by  the  Director  of  the  Study 
tr>  represent  a  cross  section  of  interests  in  the  total  field.    They  served  in  their 
individual  capacity  and  in  no  sense  as  representatives  of  their  organizations. 

In  addition,  many  policies  and  preliminary  findings  were  discussed  and 
reviewed  by  the  National  Consultants,  both  as  a  group  and  as  individuals;  and 


modern  roles  for  certain  agencies,  as  well  as  general  principles  which  should  con- 
trol community  wide  planning  for  recreation  and  group  work,  were  discussed  with 
the  Local  Advisory  Committee,  a  committee  of  nineteen  agency  executives  representing 
both  tax-supported  and  voluntary  agencies.     Four  meetings  cf  this  committee  were 
held  for  this  purpose.     (See  Minutes  in  Appendix  "A") 

The  fifteen  Health  and  Welfare  Districts  of  Municipal  Boston  were  con- 
sidered as  the  geographic  areas  of  service  in  Boston  proper,  and  the  five 
Metropolitan  areas  of  the  Greater  Boston  Area  were  considered  as  geographic  areas 
of  service  for  the  area  outside  of  Boston.     In  connection  with  the  study  of  all  of 
these  Districts  and  Areas,  population  and  total  expenditure  figures  were  considered. 
(See  Population  and  Expenditures  Studies  in  Appendix  "A") 
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PART  II 

PLANNING  A  COMMUNITY  PROGRAM  OF  RECREATION  AND 
GROUP  WORK  SERVICES 

The  Need  for  a  Community  Wide  Program.    Throughout  this  report,  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  development  of  a  community- wide  program  of  recreation  and  group 
work  services  embracing  the  offerings  of  both  tax- supported  and  voluntary  agencies. 

It  should  be  immediately  emphasized  that  what  is  conceived  in  this  regard 
is  not  central  administrative  control.    Rather,  the  emphasis  is  on  central  thinking 
and  planning  with  L*9speo+  tc  the  total  eomaranity,  with  decentralized  operation  in 
accordance  with  this  centra]  thinking  and  planning,  ani  also  in  accordance  with 
traditional  agency  operation  in  so  far  as  this  conform?  to  the  central  thought  and 
plan.    This  is  a  goal  entirely  possible  of  attainment.    With  proper  leadership  in 
this  effort,  with  opportunity  for  democratic  participation  by  the  agencies  and 
representatives  of  the  public  at  large,  such  an  approach  offers  the  best  way  to 
assure  the  community  the  greatest  return  in  service  from  the  total  resources  made 
available.    Certainly  this  is  a  desirable  and  necessary  achievement,  which  demands 
the  best  in  creative  thoughc  and  effort  in  an  attempt  at  attainment*    Such  an 
attempt  should  not  be  dismi ssed , simply  because  of  past  difficulties  or  because  it 
presents  certain  new  difficulties  or  because  it  breaks  with  tradition. 

In  considering  this  whole  matter,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  programs 
of  recreation  and  group  work  services  have  evolved  from  rather  simple  approaches, 
directed  toward  meeting  the  specific  needs  of  specific  groups  or  geographic  areas, 
to  the  present  rather  broad  approach  of  meeting  leisure-time  and  group- association 
needs  on  a  community-wide  basis.    Considered  in  today's  terms,  the  original  ap- 
proaches were  only  partial  and  were  established  in  accordance  with  social  needs 
as  recognized  at  the  time.    As  time  has  elapsed  and  society  has  become  more  complex, 
social  needs  have  become  greater  and  of  more  significance  in  the  development  of 
both  individual  and  community  life;  hence    the  entire  pattern  of  eommunity  effort 
ha3  expanded  and  broadened. 


This  evolutionary  development  has  not  always  been  direct  and  incisive. 
It  has  been  slow  and  irregular  and  not    always  too  well  understood  or  interpreted. 
No  well  defined  pattern  has  governed  all  agencies  or  all  communities  alike.  Rather, 
the  pattern  represents  changes  in  accordance  with  cumulative  experience  and  the 
programs  of  some  agencies  and  some  communities  have  responded  more  rapidly  than 
•thers  in  the  effort  to  adjust  to  current  social  situations. 

In  many  instances,  because  of  the  slowness  of  existing  agencies  to  adjust 
their  programs  to  new  conditions,  new  voluntary  agencies  were  created  with  a  concept 
of  their  program  in  keeping  with  the  expanded  idea  of  the  time.    Also,  as  the 
importance  of  some  of  the  social  needs  became  generally  recognized,  tax- supported 
agencies  were  created  to  cope  with  these  needs.    Subsequently  some  of  the  older 
agencies  expanded  their  programs  in  accordance  with  newer  concepts.    Resulting  from 
this  entire  development,  the  average  older  metropolitan  community  has  accumulated 
a  variety  of  organization  structures,  each  with  a  statement  of  purpose  and 
philosophy  somewhat  in  keeping  with  its  original  concent  but  expanded  to  meet  cur- 
rent needs  as  it  sees    them.    Each  of  these  organizations  traces  its     origin  to 
some  specific  stage  of  this  evolutionary  development,  and  tends  to  justify  its 
continued  existence  beoause  of  this,  irrespective  of  subsequent  developments  in  the 
total  field  on  the  national  and  community  level.    Settlement  Houses,  School  Centres, 
Municipal  Gymnasiums,  Recreation  Departments  of  Park  Departments,  Boys  Clubs, 
Youth  Agencies,  Playground  Associations.,  Recreation  Commissions,  Community  Centres, 
Neighborhood  Houses,  Girls  Clubs,  and  City  Recreation  Departments  -  all  are 
illustrative  of  agencies  created  at  different  stages  in  this  evolutionary  development. 

Irrespective  of  the  number  of  organizations  now  carrying  on  recreation 
and  group  work  programs,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  their  general  approach 
is  strikingly  similar.    All  tend  to  put  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  the  individual  so  that  he  may  live  a  better  adjusted  life  in  a  democratic  society. 
All  emphasize  character  training  as  an  outcome  of  their  program.    Their  programs 
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emphasize  opportunity  for  leisure-time  activities,  for  group  association  and  for 

mental  and  physical  development.    They  are  concerned  with  neighborhood  organization 

and  family  life,  and  struggle  with  community  organization  and  the  respective  parts 

r 

they  should  play  in  this  program.    The  divisions  of  their  programs,  with  respect  to 
areas  of  interest,  are  similar  if  not  identical;  they,  use  common  methods;  they  each 
require  the  same  general  type  of  facilities;  the  qualifications  for  their  leaders 
are  similar  if  not  identical;  and  they  tend  to  use  the  same  sources  in  securing 
their  leaders.    Hence,  even  though  agencies  are  still  recognized  by  the  community 
as  separate  and  autonomous  entities,  and  effort  is  directed  toward  maintaining  the 
belief  that  each  has  separate  and  peouliar  functions,  the  major  difference  which 
actually  exists  in  program  offerings  is  related  primarily  to  organization  sponsor- 
ship and  groups  served.     In  this  analysis  the,  cultural  and  social  backgrounds  of 
organizations  are  momentarily  disregarded  in  order  to  emphasize  the  fundamental 
similarity  of  approach  by  all  organizations  using  recreation  and  group  work  methods 
and  programs.    Obviously,  there  are  certain  overtones  and  undertones  which  are 
emphasized  by  organization  sponsorship.    Each  has  a  tradition  and  an  outreach 
peculiar  to  itself  and  each  is  the  product  of  its  culture  and  may  carry  with  it  a 
set  of  cultural  and  social  values  peculiar  to  it. 

Another  point  to  be  emphasized,  with  regard  to  this  evolutionary  develop- 
ment, is  that  it  has  taken  place  within  two  general  spheres  of  influence  which  to  a 
large  extent  have  been  kept  separate  and  apart,  namely,  that  of  voluntary  agencies 
and  that  of  tax- supported  agencies.    Only  recently  has  there  developed  a  recognition 
that  the  programs  within  these  two  general  spheres  of  influence  should  be  both 
complementary  and  supplementary.    As. has  already  been  indicated,  they  are  generally 
governed  by  the  same  philosophic  approach,  their  methods  are  the  same,  they  each 
have  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  need  for  trained  and  qualified  leaders  to  direct 
and  guide  their  programs  and  the  facilities  they  need  are  almost  identical.    As  this 
realization  has  been  impressed  on  the  loaders  in  each  sphere,  efforts  have  been 
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directed  to  establish  closer  working  relationships  resulting  in  better  joint  plan- 
ning and  operation.    Experience  indicates  that  there  is  no  inherent  reason  why  this 
type  of  cooperative  relationship  should  not  generally  exist. 

One  of  the  great  lessons  of  the  recent  war  pertains  to  cooperative  joint 
planning  and  operation  of  a  community  program  of  recreation  and  group  work  services. 
Communities  all  over  America,  faced  with  both  new  and  increased  demands  for  recrea- 
tion and  group  work  opportunities  because  of  the  impact  of  the  war  upon  them,  learned 
through  actual  experience  that  total  community  planning  in  this  field  is  not  only 
desirable  but  practicable  and  can  be  attained  if  effort  is  positively  and  intelli- 
gently directed  to  that  end.    Six  large  national  agencies,  joining  together  under 
the  banner  of  the  U.S.O.,  learned  that  it  was  possible  to  plan  and  work  together 
in  accordance  with  common  policies  and  procedure    on  the  national  and  local  level 
and  under  the  same  roof  when  desirable.    Other  voluntary  agencies  on  the  national 
level  joined  together  to  prosecute  their  war  efforts  in  such  joint  undertakings  as 
American  Yfar- Community  Services  and  Associated  Youth-Serving  Organizations.  These 
organizations  learned  also  that  it  was  possible  and  practicable  to  work  jointly 
and  cooperatively  with  governmental  agencies  to  the  same  common  end.    Joint  planning 
and  operation  in  this  field  is,  therefore,  a  realized  experience  and  is  possible  of 
further  extension  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war."*" 

As  social  needs  have  expanded,  the  citizens  of  every  community  have  been 
requested  to  support  more  and  more  services  directed  toward  the  development  of  bet- 
ter individual  and  community  life.    These  requests  include  financial  support  through 
both  tax  levy  and  voluntary  contributions.    The  aggregate  of  these  requests  has  in- 
creased year  by  year  until  the  total  for  the  average  community  has  reached  such 
large  proportions  that  it  seems  impossible  of  attainment*    This  situation,  ag- 
gravated by  the  inflationary  tendencies  of  the  times,  has  caused  the  citizens  and 
their  community  leaders  to  appraise  with  a  critical  eye  the  services  the  community 
is  buying.    They  are  aware  that  great  progress  has  been  made  under  the  leadership 

(I)    Johns,  Ray  -  The  Cooperative  Process  in  the  Administration  of  Group  ¥ifork 
Programs  -  Association  Bress,  New  York 
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of  community  authorities,  in  accordance  with  sound  technical  advice,  in  the  whole 
field  of  planning  with  respect  to  the  physical  development  of  communities,  and  they 
wonder  why  similar  progress  is  not  forthcoming  in  the  area  of  community  services. 
They  readily  recognize  that  there  are  not  two  communities,  one  a  community  of  tax- 
payers and  one  a  community  of  voluntary  contributors.    They  further  recognize  that, 
within  the  limits  of  our  democratic  social  system,  it  will  always  he  possible  for 
people  to  purchase  specialized  services  of  their  liking;  hut  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  subsidize  the  provision  of  these  services  through  the  raising  of  community 
funds,  whether  by  tax  levy  or  voluntary  contribution,  the  services  then  belong  to 
the  community  and  should  be  so  recognized  and  considered.    They  are  aware  that  isola- 
tionism and  imperialism  are  as  reactionary  on  the  community  level  today  as  in 
world  affairs  and  see  no  valid  reason  why  the  "one  community"  philosophy  should  not 
prevail. 

All  of  thiB  awareness  focuses  on  the  necessity  for  planning  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  community  dollar  available  for  the  support  of  recreation  and  group 
work  services.    This  makes  essential  the  development  of  a  community-wide  program 
based  upon  cooperative  joint  effort  of  all  agencies,  both  tax-supported  and 
voluntary.    Thoughtful  professional  leaders  recognize  this  great  need  and  stand  ready 
and  willing  to  contribute  their  best  thought  and  effort  to  this  end.    To  do  other- 
wise would  be  considered  a  disservice  to  their  profession,  their  field  of  service 
and  the  community. 

In  our  democratic  society,  unlimited  opportunity  has  always  existed  for 
individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  to  create  and  support  services  of  one  type 
or  another  which  in  their  judgment  seemed  to  be  desirable.    In  many  instances  these 
services  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  large  funds  which  give  them  a  permanence  in 
the  pattern  of  community  agencies  not  continuously  Justified  in  the  light  of 
changing  conditions.    No  thoughtful  person  would  desire  to  establish  an  absolute 
bar  to  this  freedom  of  action  and  opportunity.    There  is  a  point,  however,  deter- 
minable by  the  amount  of  financial  support  expected  from  the  community  at  large, 
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whore  such  freedom  can  be  rightfully  curtailed.    Certainly  some  balance  is. justified 
between  this  desirable  freedom  of  operation,  so  much  a  part  of  the  workings  of  a 
democratic  society,  and  the  demands,  which  are  made  upon  society  in  general  to  sup- 
port the  continuing  results.    Some  social  disciplines  must  be  developed  and  exer- 
cised by  the  community  which  have  as  their  primary  purpose  the  determination  of  a 
priority  of  needs  and  a  priority  of  claim  on  community  financial  support.  Within 
the  field  of  recreation  and  group  work  services,  the  development  of  a  community 
wide  program  based  upon  cooperative  joint  effort  of  all  agencies,  both  tax- supported 
and  voluntary,  is  a  possible  and  desirable  first  step  in  developing  and  exercising 
such  social  disciplines. 

Some  Guiding  Principles  and  Their  Application.    Certain  statements  which 
briefly  summarize  some  of  the  lessons  from  general  experience  in  the  development  of 
recreation  and  'group  work  programs,  can  be  set  forth  as  basic  principles  to  be  used 
as  guides  in  undertaking  the  planning  of  a  community- wide  .program  of  these  services. 
Seven  of  these  statements,  or  principles,  with  some  discussion  pertaining  to  the 
applications  of  each,  are  presented  at  this  point. ^ 
Principle  1.  '  ; 

One  of 'the  basic -needs  of  modern  comrtmnity  life  is  that 
opportunities  for  play,  recreation  and  group  experience  be 
provided  for  children,  youth  and  adults  regardless  of  their 
economic  or  social  status. 

Needs  for  play,  recreation  and  group  experience  are  b^sic  human  needs  and 
every  individual  must  in  ,some  way  satisfy  these  needs  if  he  is  to  be  a  well  adjusted 
member  of  society.    Some  people  can  satisfy  these  needs  largely  within  the  limits  of 
their  ovm  resources,  but  the  great  mass  of  people  can  satisfy  them  only  as  they 
group  themselves  together  'in  rather  large  numbers  and  become  participants  in  com- 
munity-supported programs,     it  is  with  this  large ' heterogeneous  group  that  community- 
supported  agencies,  both  tax- supported  and  voluntary,  are  largely  concerned. 

In  order  to  appreciate  more  fully  what  is  involved  in  meeting  the  needs 

I 
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of  these  people,  some  categorical  arrangement  of  opportunities  seems  to  be  desirabl 

Accordingly,  eight  general  categories  of  these  opportunities  are  set  forth: 

I.    The  opportunity  to  go  places  and  enjoy  one's  time,  along  the 

lines  of  one's  own  interest,  by  oneself,  in  family  groups  or 

in  the  company  of  friends  and  where  the  leadership  required 
is  of  a  general  supervisory  or  custodial  type. 

II.    The  opportunity  to  become  a  member  of  a  team  and  engage  in 
team  play  where  specialized  facilities  and  equipment,  formal 
team  organization  and  organizational  leadership,  as  well  as 
skilled  leadership  in  the  control  of  the  competition,  is 
required. 

III.    The  opportunity  to  go  places  and  engage  in  socially  acceptable 
activities  and  group  associations  requiring  special  skill,  ac- 
cording to  one's  own  interests  and  skills,  and  where  other 
people  of  like  interest  and  skill,  specialized  facilities  and 
equipment,  informal  organization  and  skilled  leadership  are 
required. 

IV.    The  opportunity  to  belong  to  a  club  or  group  where  the 

satisfaction    of  group  association  and  acceptance  can  be 
secured,  where  initiative  and  leadership  ability  will  be 
recognized,  where  participation  in  the  management  of  one's 
own  activities  is  made  possible,  all  under  the  general  guidance 
of  qualified  leadership. 

V.    The  opportunity  for  those  individuals  and  groups  which  have 
special  needs  because  of  timidity,  inadequate  skills,  lack  of 
proper  social  contacts  and  adjustments,  to  secure  an  under- 
standing of  their  problem,  beneficial  association  and  tech- 
nically skilled  guidance. 

VI.    The  opportunity  for  individuals  and  groups  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  and  participate  in  programs  national  in  character, 
and  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  age  groups. 

VII.    The  opportunity  to  meet  with  neighbors  and  friends  in  a  social 
environment  to  discuss  current  problems,  civic  improvements, 
etc.,  and  thus  participate  in  a  program  of  community  well 
,  being  with  the  aid  of  stimulating  leadership. 

VIII.    The  opportunity,  for  growing  boys  and  girls  particularly,  to 
be  associated  together  in  a  life  in  the  outdoors  and  learn 
the  skills  associated  With  this  type  of  living,  and  learn  of 
the  habits  and  beauties  of  nature  through  contact  with  them 
and  with  the  aid  of  organization  and  leadership  peculiarly 
fitted  to  this  purpose. 

Until  relatively  recently,  little  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  the 

above  opportunities  on  the  basis  of  minimum  required  coverage  for  the  total  commun- 


ity*   Traditionally,  the  areas  of  a  community  with  the  highest  frequency  of  social 
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problems  have  been  considered  the  areas  of  first  importance  and  they  have,  there- 
fore, been  prone  to  receive  a  concentration  of  service.    Too  often  this  concentra- 
tion of  service  has  been  provided  without  proper  consideration  of  all  the  factors, 
and  there  has  resulted  an  over-concentration  of  similar  types  of  service  to  the 
neglect  of  other  needy  areas.    This  has  all  been  made  possible  by  the  unlimited 
freedom  allowed  to  agencies  and  organizations  to  proceed  with  their  plans  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  understandings  and  desires.    Also,  as  has  been  previously 
indicated,  the  development  of  services  in  this  field  has  been  of  an  evolutionary 
character;  concepts  of  the  service  to  be  offered  by  all  agencies  have  periodically 
altered;  there  has  been  a  vertical  expansion  to  provide  broader  program  opportunities, 
and  a  horizontal  expansion  to  reach  new  groups;  and  the  result  has  been  to  offer 
layers  of  similar    service  to  the  same  groups  or  areas  by  different  agencies. 
While  it  must  be  recognized  that  areas  with  the  highest  frequency  of  social  problems 
are  entitled  to  greater  services,  yet  it  must  also  be  recognized  that  gll  areas  of  a 
metropolitan  community  need  some  of  these  services.    Hence,  there  should  be  a  reason- 
able proportion  between  services  extended  to  all  areas.    This  proportion  can  be  ap- 
proached only  as  categorical  opportunities  can  be  considered  on  an  area  basis  rather 
than  on  an  agency  basis  and  priorities  of  service  established. 
Principle  2. 

Given  suitable  facilities  and  qualified  leadership,  including  cultural 
and  social  qualifications,  it  is  possible  for  any  agency,  whether 
tax- supported  or  voluntary,  to  do  an  adequate  basic  job  in  organizing 
and  directing  programs  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience. 

This  principle  strikes  at  the  general  impression  of  many  people  that  only 

certain  agencies  are  able  to  organize  and  direct  different  types  of  recreation  and 

group  work  programs.    The  basic  requirement  for  purely  recreational  pursuits  is 

opportunity  to  pursue  one's  interests  and  use  one's  skills  in  such  a  way  as  to 

receive  the  basic  satisfactions  to  be  derived  from  these  experiences.    If  one  has 

certain  skills  and  adequate  opportunity  to  use  these  skills  in  a  cultural  and  social 

situation  which,  is  satisfying,  it  makes  relatively  little  difference  to  him  under 


what  auspices  the  opportunity  is  provided.    An  individual  who  seeks  essential 
recreational  satisfactions  in  swimming,  tennis,  golf,  pingpong,  gymnasium  activities, 
bridge,  crafts,  music  or  dancing,  etc.,  is  not  too  concerned  as  to  the  auspices  of 
the  opportunity  provided,  except  as  the  cultural  pattern,  adequacy  of  facilities 
and  the  social  companionship  and  environment  contribute  to  greater  enjoyment. 
Similarly,  in  activities  where  leadership  and  guidance  are  essential  for  participa- 
tion, the  main  requirements  are  competence  and  understanding  in  the  leadership. 
A  good  leader  can  work  under  many  different  auspices  and  do  an  adequate  job  in  each 
instance  if  he  fits  into  the  cultural  pattern  of  the  auspices  and  if  he  has  the 
necessary  tools  and  equipment.    A  good  boys  worker,  for  instance,  can  work  in  a 
Boys'  Club,  in  a  church,  in  a  Y.I.I.C.A.  or  in  a  school;  if  he  is  acceptable  to  these 
agencies  and  is  given  equivalent  opportunity  to  use  his  abilities.    True,  certain 
organizations  have  a  status  which  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  opportunities 
they  offer,  but  when  the  distribution  of  basic  opportunities  provided  at  community 
expense  is  being  considered  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  relative  weight  this 
status  should  be  given.    The  important  general  consideration  is  the  adequacy  of  the 
facilities,  the  quality  and  appropriateness  of  the  opportunities  presented,  the 
quality  of  the  supervision  and  leadership,  and  the  tone  of  the  controlling  environ- 
ment. 

In  considering  the  application  of  this  principle,  attention  is  directed 
to  the  fact  that  up  to  this  point  the  discussion  deals  with  the  provision  of  basic 
recreation  and  group  work  services,  or  services  governed  by  the  normal  needs  of 
individuals  and  groups,  which  should  be  met  on  a  community  wide  basis.  Obviously, 
certain  individuals  and  groups  have  special  needs  due  to  their  own  peculiarities  - 
cultural,  social,  emotional  or  physical  -  which  influence  their  need  for  special 
services.    These  special  needs  can  best  be  met  by  certain  agencies  which  are  better 
equipped  than  others  to  perform  this  service.    This  fact  should  always  be  considered 
when  planning  a  community  wide  program  of  recreation  and  group  work  services. 
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Principle  3y 

The  development  of  qualities  of  good  citizenship  and  the  pro- 
motion of  neighborly  association  and  civic  responsibility  are 
requirements  for  any  agency  organizing  and  directing  programs 
of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience . 

Throughout  the  history  of  play,  recreation  and  group  work  programs,  the 
development  of  qualities  of  good  citizenship  by  those  who  participate  in  them  has 
been  a  common  claim  of  the  founders  and  the  supporters  of  these  programs.  This 
claim  has  been  one  common  basis  for  continuing  support  by  the  community  at  large. 
From  time  to  time  certain  agencies  have  claimed  that  because  of  certain  inherent 
reasons,  such  as  their  name,  auspices  and  general  approach,  they  were  better 
qualified  to  carry  forward  such  a  program  with  specific  groups  than  were  other 
agencies  working  with  the  same  groups.     It  is  doubtful  whether  this  claim  can  be 
substantiated.    As  previously  stated  under  Principle  2,  the  degree  to  which  a  program 
is  adequate  and  effective  is  almost  solely  dependent  upon  cultural  and  social  pat- 
tern, equality  of  leadership,  facilities,  and  general  understanding  of  the  require- 
ments to  be  met  by  program  offerings,  together  with  the  general  tone  of  the  con- 
trolling environment.    The  development  of  qualities  of  good  citizenship  as  an  out- 
come of  play,  recreation  and  group  work  programs  is  in  the  nature  of  a  by-product 
which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discover  or  measure.     Certainly  any  of  these  programs 
worthy  of  support  from  community  funds  is  obligated  to  its  participants  and  in  turn 
to  the  community  to  have  this  as  one  of  its  basic  outcomes. 

Similarly  the  promotion  of  neighborly  association  and  civic  responsibility 
upon  the  part  of  participants  in  these  programs  is  a  basic  requirement.    While  it 
may  be  true  that  agencies  whose  programs  are  primarily  neighborhood-centered  make 
greater  contributions  in  the  development  of  neighborliness,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  the  neighborhood  area,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  defined  in  these  days  of  urban 
life,  has  become  a  unit  of  program  organization  by  all  agencies,  and  friendly  fellow- 
ship and  neighborly  associations  are  accepted  as  an  outcome  of  all  programs. 

The  development  of  civic  responsibility  pursues  two  general  lines.  In 
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wcrking  with  individuals,  all  programs  emphasize  the  need  for  the  individual  to 
carry  his  own  responsibilities  as  a  citizen  in  a  democratic  society.    With  respect 
to  developing  interest  and  action  in  a  program  of  civic  improvements,  here  again 
all  agencies  recognize  the  results  of  "bad  housing,  poor  health  conditions,  economic 
dependence  and  all  the  other  indices  of  social  "breakdown  in  the  community,  as  "being 
conditions  which  affect  the  success  of  their  programs,  and,  therefore,  give  great 
attention  to  these  problems.    The  force  of  their  leaders  and  their  constituents  is 
ever  represented  in  community  attacks  on  these  problems  and  in  many  cases  is  a 
spearhead  of  such  attacks. 

With  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  inter-relationship  which  exists 
between  all  types  of  social  problems  and  individual  and  community  life,  and  the 
corresponding  inter-relationship  that  should  exist  between  all  types  of  social 
programs,  any  agency  which  is  entitled  to  and  receives  community  support  for  its 
program,  carries  a  responsibility  to  be  active  in  developing  and  promoting  these 
three  essentials  of  individual  and  community  life  as  outcomes  of  its  program. 
Principle  k. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the  tax-supported  agency  in 
providing  programs  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience 
is  to  provide  a  background  of  facilities,  qualified  leader- 
ship and  services  on  a  community  wide  basis  (as,  for  example, 
in  libraries,  museums,  parks,  playgrounds,  and  school  and  other 
municipal  buildings) . 

The  progress  of  public  agencies  in  the  field  of  play,  recreation  and 
group  experience  has  been  slow  but  progressive.    Generally  speaking,  town  and  city 
governments  all  over  America  have  accepted  the  responsibility  of  providing  a  wide 
variety  of  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  programs  and,  as  well,  have  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  for  organizing  and  directing  the  use  of  these  facilities 
for  these  purposes,  and  accordingly  employ  a  staff  of  experienced  and  qualified 
leaders . * 

Traditionally,  this  development  has  progressed  under  four  common  auspices, 
Park  Departments,  Beards  of  Education,  Pecreation  Commissions  and  Public  Library 
^-National  Recreation  Association  Yearbook,  July  19^7 
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Boards.  Other  typos  of  facilities  and  services  such  as  Zoological  Gardens,  Museums, 
Arboretums,  etc.,  have  also  been  provided  at  public  expense  and  have  made  their  con- 
tribution to  the  recreational  life  of  the  community. 

Consideration  of  some  of  the  developments  which  have  gone  forward  under 
the  auspices  of  Park  Departments,  Boards  of  Education  and  Library  Boards,  is 
desirable  in  order  better  to  understand  why  they  can  be  held  responsible  for  pro- 
viding the  floor  of  facilities  and  service  in  this  entire  field. 

Of  these  three  agencies,  the  public  parks  have  the  richest  heritage 
from  the  growth  and  development  of  play  and  recreation.    This  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  function  of  parks  has  always  been  more  in  keeping  with 
recreational  purposes  than  has  that  of  the  public  schools.    While  parks  were 
originally  conceived  as  areas  of  beauty  and  conservation  and  set  aside  as  open 
spaces,  many  park  systems  led  the  way  in  exploratory  work  with  respect  to  organized 
play  and  recreation  use.    The  Chicago  parks,  for  instance,  pioneered  in  the  establish- 
ment of  model  playgrounds  and  neighborhood  parks  with  large  field  houses  for  the  use 
of  neighborhood  residents.     Increasingly,  as  time  has  passed,  park  systems  everywhere 
have  included  playgrounds,  playfields,  athletic  fields,  golf  courses,  swimming  pools, 
tennis  courts,  picnic  areas,  and  all  types  of  recreational  facilities  as  a  part  of 
their  properties.    More  and  more  park  leaders  have  given  consideration  to  providing 
a  balance  in  facilities  throughout  the  area  they  served  on  a  neighborhood  and  dis- 
trict basis.    These  leaders  have  participated  in  the  development  of  county,  regional, 
state  and  national  parks.    Also,  as  their  system  of  facilities  expanded,  they  recog- 
nized the  need  for  guiding  the  use  of  these  properties  and  employed  trained  and  ex- 
perienced administrators,  supervisors  and  workers  to  aid  the  people  in  securing  the 
utmost  satisfaction  in  this  use.^ 

The  public  schools  have  not  been  consistently  active  through  the  years  in 
furthering  play  and  recreation,  either  by  developing  programs  of  this  type  or  through 
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the  provision  and  use  of  school  facilities  for  this  purpose.    Kcwever,  certain 

developments  within  the.  school  program  have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  a  better 

understanding  of  the  part  they  should  play  in  this  program.    The  Social  Center 

program  inaugurated    in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1907^  established  the  desirability  and 

practicability  of  using  schools  as  neighborhood  social  centers  and  led  to  the 

creation  of  a  Department  of  Social  Centers  and  Extended  School  Use  as  a  part  of  the 

Public  School  organization  in  many  cities  throughout  the  United  States,  During 

World  War  I  the  public  schools  were  used  extensively  for  neighborhood  and  community 

2 

organization  and  became  established  centers  for  community  life. 

Between  the  two  World  Wars,  the  funotion  of  the  public  schools  and  its 
program  underwent  great  change.    The  curriculum  was  reoriented  to  place  greater 
emphasis  upon  its  adjustment  to  individual  needs  and  training  for  citizenship  in  a 
democratic  society.  Training  for  leisure  became  one  of  the  notable  functions  of  the 
schools  and  physical  education  and  recreation  activities  became  a  part  of  the 
regular  school  program.      Similarly,  programs  in  club  activities,  arts  and  crafts, 
music  and  dramatics  recoived  emphasis  as  a  part  of  the  school  program  in  training 
for  leisure.    Because  home  environment  and  training  have  a  great  impact  upon 
children,  programs  of  parent  education  were  included  as  a  part  of  the  schools' 

( 

responsibility,  as  were  informal  programs  of  adult  education  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  many  adults  desired  opportunities  to  extend  their  education  on  this  ' 
basis. ^ 

Concurrently  with  this  development,  requirements  for  school  properties  and 
for  the  design  of  school  buildings  were  radically  changed.    If  schools  were  to  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  their  program  opportunities  for  training  in  leisure  time 
activities,  they  needed  facilities  for  this  purpose.    Hence  it  was  accepted  that 
each  elementary  sohool  should  have  an  adequate  playground  aS  well  as  adequate  and 
functionally  designed  rooms  for  other  activities.     Similarly,  if  the  school  was  to 
lThe~ School  Social  Center  -  E.  T.  Ward 

^Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  -  1918  -  Government  Printing  Office, 

3  Washington,  D.  C, 

The  Unique  Functions  of  Education  in  American  Democracy,  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C. 

N.E, A, Yearbooks,  National  Education  Ass'n,,  Washington,  D.  C, 
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serve  as  a  center  for  neighborhood  adult  activity,  it  had  to  be  designed  accordingly. 
In  keeping  with  this  thought,  the  accepted  size  for  an  elementary  school  site  was 
set  at  five  acres,  and  sites  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools  at  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  acros  to  allow  space  for  play  fields  and  athletic  fields,  and  the  modern 
school  building  was  designed  and  constructed  to  serve  as  a  center  for  the  neighbor- 
hood education  and  activity  of  all  ages.^"^ 

As  the  play  and  recreation  program  under  Park  and  School  authorities  moved 
progressively  forward,  and  as  the  need  became  recognized  for  better  integration 
between  these  programs,  in  the  interest  of  more  efficient  and  economical  administra- 
tion, many  towns  and  cities  established  Playground  and  Recreation  Commissions  for 
this  purpose* 

The  usual  pattern  followed  in  creating  these  commissions  is  to  place  on 
them  certain  members  of  the  Park  and  School  Boards  and  their  respective  staffs, 
supplemented  by  a  few  interested  and  prominent  citizens.    The  authority  granted 
these  commissions  varies  somewhat,  but  generally  they  have  full  power  to  organize 
and  direct  the  tax- supported  play  and  recreation  program  using  both  parks  and  school 
facilities  as  permission  is  granted  by  the  respective  Boards  in  control. 

These  Commissions  pioneered  in  demonstrating  to  public  officials  and 
citizens  at  large  the  value  of  a  completely  integrated  tax-supported  program,  and 
aided  in  demonstrating  the  desirability  and  economy  of  planning  and  providing  a 
single  park-school  property  to  serve  certain  neighborhood,  district  and  community 
wide  areas.    The  degree  to  which  this  form  of  management  has  been  accepted  by  local 
governments  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  1947  Yearbook  Issue  of  Recreation 
Llagazine,  published  by  the  National  Recreation  Association,  shows  that  in  the  year 
1946,  409  out  of  1400  agencies  reporting  on  their  recreation  servioes  had  such 

The  Design  of  School  Buildings  -  Streyer  &  Ehglehardt  -  Columbia  University  Press 

A  Guide  For  Planning  School  Plants  -  1946  Report  -  National  Council  of  School 

House  Construction 


policy-making  Boards  and  Commissions. 

While  the  development  outlined  above  was  taking  place,  great  progress  was 
being  made  in  total  community  planning.    Cities  all  over  America,  recognizing  that 
our  haphazard  municipal  growth  permitted  all  types  of  developments  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  community  living  or  of  efficient  operation  of  governmental  services, 
established  Planning  Boards  and  Commissions  generally  empowered  to  make  certain  an 
orderly  and  effective  community  development.    These  Boards  and  Commissions  have 
drawn  up  plans  and  regulations  which  control  the  general  layout  of  housing  develop- 
ments; of  commercial  and  industrial  areas;  of  streets  and  major  traffic  arteries;  of 
transportation  lines  and  facilities;  of  narks  and  parkways,  etc.;  all  in  the  inter- 
est of  exercising  sound  community  discipline  in  the  physical  development  of  the 
town  or  city. 

Development  of  those  disciplinary  plans  and  regulations  has  produced  the 
policy  which  is  now  accepted  by  Planning,  Park  and  School  authorities  that  park  and 
school  properties,  on  a  neighborhood  and  district  basis,  should  be  combined  in  order 
to  consolidate  land  purchase  and  utilization.    Such  combination  makes  possible  the 
provision  of  larger  areas  for  multiple  park,,  school  and  recreation  use,  and  the 
construction  on  this  property  of  a  single  functional  building  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  three  programs.    Accordingly,  the  most  modern  oity  plans  call  for  neighborhood 
park-schools  and  community  park-schools  designed  and  built  to  further  this 
policy.1"-^- 

The  development  of  public  libraries  has  moved  ahead  in  a  way  similar  to 
that  of  parks  and  schools.    Branch  libraries  serving  certain  districts  of  the  com- 
munity have  been  generally  constructed  so  that  library  service  is  readily  available 
to  practically  all  citizens.     In  addition,  in  many  communities  libraries  have  ex- 
panded th-ir  program  to  include  many  other  offerings  of  a  cultural  nature  besides 

A  Guide  for  Planning  Facilities  for  Athletics,  Recreation  on  Physical  and  Health 

Education,  Athletic  Institute  -  Chicago,  III. 
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reading. 

Although  this  "brief  review  indicates  that  great  progress  has  "been  made 
in  providing  a  "background  of  facilities,  leadership  and  services  essential  for  a 
community-wide  program  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience,  it  must  "be  recognized 
that  these  devol«pments  have  lagged  in  many  communities.    Such  a  "background  consti- 
tutes, in  essence,  a  floor  of  such  facilities,  leadership  and  services.  Tax-supported 
agencies  have  not  always  "been  immediately  responsive  to  the  need  for  change  and  hence 
have  not  always  moved  ahead  in  the  provision  of  such  a  floor.    Many  inadequacies  can 
"be  found  in  every  community,  hut  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  provision  of  this 
background  or  floor  "by  tax-supported  agencies  is  widely  accepted  and  is  definitely  a 
trend  of  the  times , 
Principle  5. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  private  voluntary  agencies  in  providing 
programs  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience  is  to  develop  their 
programs  against  the  background  provided  by  the  tax-supported  agencies 
in  order  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  groups. 

Throughout  the  development  of  recreation  and  group  work  programs,  volun- 
tary agencies  have  proceeded  upon  the  principle  that  their  major  function  was  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  groups.    In  pursuing  this  general  course,  these  agencies  have 
been  pioneers  in  developing  much  of  what  is  now  considered  important  in  community 
recreation  and  group  work  programs . 

Traditionally,  two  general  types  of  voluntary  agencies  have  participated 
in  this  development,  namely,  those  whose  program  was  organized  and  directed  on  a 
community  wide  basis,  such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Y.M.  and  Y.W.C.A.,  and  those 
whose  program  was  organized  and  directed  primarily  to  meet  neighborhood  needs,  such  ■ 
as  settlement  and  neighborhood  houses,  Boys'  Clubs,  Girls'  Clubs,  and  Catholic  Youth 
Organizations.     Included  within  these  two  general  types  of  agencies  are  those  with 
national  affiliations  and  those  which  are  primarily  local  in  character  and  affiliation. 

In  the  beginnings  of  what  is  now  considered  a  recreation  and  group  work 
program,  the  voluntary  agencies  were  the  only  agencies  in  the  field,  hence  they 
pioneered  much  of  what  is  now  accepted  as  the  responsibility  of  tax-supported 
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agencies.    Agencies  such  as  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Y.Y7.C.A.,  for  instance,  were  among 
the  first  to  demonstrate  the  need  and  the  value  of  special  buildings,  functionally- 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  and  groups  for  association,  physical  and 
mental  development  and  social  activities.    They  were  among  the  first  to  provide 
gymnasiums  and  swimming  pools  for  community  use  and  to  organize  gymnastic  and 
athletic  competition  on  a  community- wide  basis.    Some  of  the  first  community 
athletic  fields  were  built  under  Y.II.C.A.  auspices.    They  pioneered  in  working  with 
commercial  and  industrial  establishments  in  the  development  of  athletic,  recreation, 
and  education  programs  for  employees.    They  were  among  the  first  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  small  group  organisations  as  a  method  of  work  with  all  ages.    They  have 
demonstrated  the  value  of  using  trained  leadership  in  these  programs  and  their 
training  schools  have  provided  large  numbers  of  executives  and  leaders  in  community 
recreation  under  tax- supported  auspices,  as  well  as  in  all  typos  of  voluntary 
agencies.     Similarly,  many  voluntary  agencies,  such  as  Playground  and  Recreation 
Associations  of  various  types,  pioneered  much  of  present  day  tax-supported  recrea- 
tion and  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  public  concern  and  attention  to  these  pro- 
grams.   Agencies  such  as  the  Boy  and  '  Girl  Scouts  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  have 
likewise  pioneered  in  special  programs  for  certain  age  groups  of  boys  and  girls. 
One  of  the  significant  contributions  these  organizations  have  made  pertains  to  the 
effective  utilization  of  facilities  under  all  kinds  of  auspices,  and  of  volunteer 
leadership  in  their  day  by  day  program* 

Concurrently  with  the  development  which  went  forward  under  agencies  of 
the  type  mentioned  above,  the  voluntary  agencies  which  were  primarily  concerned  with 
neighborhood  needs  and  problems  were  making  significant  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  total  program.    They  too  pioneered  in  many  ways.    Settlements  and 
neighborhood  houses,  for  instance,  have  contributed  a  great  deal  in  emphasizing  the 
problems  of  neighborhood  life  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  community  and  the  values 
which  can  accrue  to  the  total  community  through  the  development  of  a  neighborliness 
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among  people.    They  have  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  neighborhood  organiza- 
tion in  pressing  for  community  improvements  and  in  working  with  the  whole  family 
as  the  basic  social  unit.^"      Th~-y  have  demonstrated  values  in  using  the  neighbor- 
hood as  a  unit  for  the  discovery  of  need  and  the  organization  of  programs  in  using 
gangs  and  groups  which  are   formed  naturally  in  daily  association,  as  units  for 
program  purposes;  and  they  have  aided  in  interpreting  the  social  values  of  recrea- 
tion and  group  work  to  the  community  at  large.    Probably  more  than  any  other  agency, 
in  their  earlier  work  particularly,  they  have  proved  the  values  of  social  experi- 
mentation.   Working  on  a  neighborhood  basis,  they  have  come  in  contact  with  a 
variety  of  neighborhood  needs  and  have  developed  facilities  and  program  offerings 
to  aid  in  meeting  these  needs,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  original 
concept  of  their  work  they  wore  to  avoid  institutionalization  and  thus  be  free  for 
experimentation.       Through  this  development  they  have  become  program  centers  for 
all  types  of  service  but  more  particularly  centers  of  recreation  and  group  work  for 

children  and  youth  in  the  districts  they  serve.     Other  agencies,  such  as  the  Boys' 

/'and  tho  Catholic  Youth  Organization 
and  Girls'  Clubs, /have  likewise  made  their  contribution  in  this  development.  Boys' 

Clubs,  later  followed  by  Girls'  Clubs,  have  pioneered  in  the  establishment  of  club 

houses  set  aside,  particularly  in  the  oft  referred  to  "under  privileged  areas",  for 

the  social,  educational,  vocational,  cultural  and  recreational  use  of  their  members 

at  a  nominal  membership  fee.    Thus  they  have  demonstrated  the  value  of  different  - 

centers  available  almost  exclusively  for  the  respective  use  of  boys  and  girls  of 

certain  ages,01 

Although  this  brief  review  of  some  of  the  contributions  voluntary  agencies 
have  made  to  the  development  of  recreation  and  group  work  is  most  incomplete,  it 
serves  to  highlight  the  important  part    the  voluntary  agencies  have  played  in  this 

1  Ollendorf,  Henry  -  A  Report  on  Boston  Settlements  -  March  1948  -  Appendix  "B" 
& 

Abbot,  Grace  -  A  Survey  of  Boston  Settlements  &  neighborhood  Houses 
1934  -  pp  2  -  5 

Boys'  Clubs  of  America  -  A  manual  on  Boys'  Club  operations  pp  1-5 


undertaking  to  date  and  the  part  they  must  play  in  the  future  in  the  continuation 
of  their  role  of  meeting  the  special  needs  of  groups.    It  also  serves  to 
highlight  hew,  through  their  experience  of  pioneering  different  phases 
of  programs  subsequently  accepted  as  the  responsibility  of  tax- supported  or 
specialized  agencies,  they  are  equipped  to  continue  in  this  role.     If  in  the  past, 
from  time  to  time,  they  have  tended  to  cling  to  certain  programs  longer  than  has 
proved  wise,  as  measured  in  terms  of  a  sound  utilization  of  total  community 
resources,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  per spective  on  total  community  developments 
has  been  difficult  to  secure  with  the  degree  of  isolationism  between  agencies  that 
has  existed,  and  with  the  force  of  public  opinion  directed  toward  securing  a  better 
organization  of  resources,  not  as  strong  as  now  exists.    Furthermore,  the  ability 
of  the  voluntary  agency  to  devote  its  resources  to  the  meeting  of  the 
special  needs  of  groups  is  directly  related  to-- the  development  of  a  better 
understanding  of  the  implications  of  the  total  program  by  the  various  agencies  and 
the  community  at  large  and  is  based  on  the  limits  of  the  floor  provided  by  tax- 
supported  agencies.    As  this    understanding  grows,  and  the  floor  of  facilities, 
services  and  trained  leadership  provided  by  the  tax-supported  agencies  is  broadered 
and  extended,  the  resources  of  the  voluntary  agencies  can  be  better  utilized  in 
performing  their  specific  function  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  principles  of 
planning  and  operation  for  the  total  program. 
Principle  6. 

A  comr unity- wide  program  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience 
represents  the  sum  of  all  programs  financed  by  the  community  dol- 
lar, which  is  made  up  in  part  by  money  secured  through  the  tax  levy 
and  in  part  by  money  secured  through  voluntary  contributions,  and 
this  program  should,  therefore,  represent  tho  wisest  expenditure 
of  this  dollar. 

Stated  in  this  way,  this  principle  may  indicate  to  some  that  the  sole 
criterion  to  be  used  in  developing  a  community-wide  program  is  the  wisest  expendi- 
ture of  the  dollar  for  service  alone.    Obviously,  there  is  more  to  be  considered 
than  just  this.    There  are  certain  values  as  related  to  organizational  sponsorship..- 
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such  as  loyalties,  peculiarities  of  service,  national  leadership,  etc.  and  special 
needs  which  must  also  "be  considered.    The  major  problem  is  to  secure  the  proper 
single  perspective  on  the  total  program  as  made  up  of  its  proper  constituent  parts 
instead  of  a  group  of  unrelated  perspectives  on  programs  which  are  inherently  re- 
lated but  unrelated  in  plan. 
Principle  7. 

A  central  coordinating  device,  established  "by  the  voluntary 
cooperative  effort  of  people  of  good  will  in  the  community, 
which  is  recognized  and  accepted  by  all  agencies  as  the  cen- 
ter for  community  planning,  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  and  established  principles,  is  essential  if  the 
wisest  expenditure  of  the  community  dollar  is  to  be  attained. 

This  principle  recognizes  the  need  for  some  central  point  at  which  the 

planning  and  operation  of  each  of  the  major  agencies,  tax-supported  and  voluntary, 

may  he  brought  in  review  for  the  benefit  of  all  people  in  the  community.     It  must 

be  a  point  where  the  proper  representatives  of  these  agencies  and  the  representatives 

of  the  broader  community  of  interest  embraced  by  the  program  in  its  entirety  can  sit 

down  together,  in  mutual  respect,  and  objectively  and  democratically  discuss  and 

find  solutions  to  the  problems  encountered  in  this  undertaking.    There  is  no  coercion 

or  dictation  or  governmental  control  in  such  a  proposal. 
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PART  III 

The  General  Cnaracter  of  the  Area  and  Services.      The  area  covered  by  this 
Survey  includes  tne  City  »f  Boston  and  54  towns  and  cities  within  a  radius  9f  twenty- 
five  nil 98  <?f  noston.     The  Area  embraces  over  5UU  square  miles  and  has  a  population 
just  under  "Cwo  million.     The  City  *f  Boston  had  a  population  of  766,386  in  1945,  or 
approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  Area,     The  total  valuation 
of  land  and  buildings  in  the  .^rea  is  in  excess  of  :^3*  600, 000, 000,  approximately 
$1, 40u,000,000  of  which  is  found  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

In  this  study  the  15  Health  and  Welfare  Areas  of  the  City  of  Boston  and 
the  5  metropolitan  Divisions  of  the  Area,  as  established  by  the  Fund  and  Council, 
were  taken  as   che  geographic  units  for  consideration. 

The  Index  of  Social  lieed"'"  prepared  by  the  Survey  staff  shows  the  areas  *f 
greatest  need  as  being  9  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Areas  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  3 
other  coiin.-iunities  in  the  area,  Chelsea,  Cambridge  and  Burlington.     The  areas  with 
greater  than  average  need  include  4  if  the  Health  and  Welfare  Areas  of  the  City  of 
Dcston  and  II  cities  and  towns,  largely  sn  a  north  and  south  axis  through  Boston. 
Ihe  areas  of  average  need  include  one  Health  and  welfare  Area  in  the  City  cf  Boston 
and  It  outlying  cities  and  towns.     One  Health  and  welfare  Area  of  Greater  Boston  and 
13  cities  and  towns  have  less  than  average  need  and  13  cities  and  towns  are  shown  to 
be  of  least  ne^d,     Thus  it  is  seen  that  13  cf  the  Health  and  Welfare  Areas  cf  the 
City  of  Boston  have  a  need,  according  tc  this     Index,  greater  than  average.     Only  27 
areas  out  of  the  69  (15  in  municipal  .to  a  ton  and  54  outside  tsoston)  have  less  than 
average  need. 
I 

luo  Index  of  Social  need  (General  Study  No.  3  of  the  Survey)  places  the  15  Health 
and  i/olfare  Areas  of  Boston  and  the  54  cities  and  towns  of  the  Metropolitan  Area 
iu  rank  order  so  that  the  relative  need  for  health  and  welfare  services  of  these 
cc:._r.unities  may  be  compared.     The  index  far  each  community  is  based  on  12  factors 
which  indicate  economic,  social  and  health  conditions  in  the  community,  for  example, 
median  monthly  rent,  proportion  of  old  people  receiving  assistance,  infant  mortality 
rate,  and  the  tuberculosis  new  case  rate. 
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The  significance  of  these  findings  for  this  study  rests  primarily  in  the 
fact  that  within  the  City  of  Boston  there  is  so  little  variation  in  the  Index  of 
Social  Need  for  the  majority  of  Health  and  Welfare  Areas  as  ts  indicate  little 
priority  of  recreation  and  group  unit  service  for  the  different  areas* 

^hile  it  may  be  true  that  some  neighborhoods  within  these  areas  will  show 
a  greater  social  need,  based  upon  different  factors  than  those  used  in  the  Index  «f 
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Social  Need  referred  to  above,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate,  with  the  conditions 
as  general  as  they  are  throughout  these  areas,  the  validity  of  an  approach  based  upon 
a  neighborhood  analysis  of  this  kind.    It  would  seem  that  the  most  practical  approach 
would  be  to  accept  the  uniformity  of  conditions  as  indicated  by  this  Index,  and  pro- 
ceed with  a  plan  which  is  based  upon  an  organization  of  service  with  a  wider  spread 
than  the  neighborhood.    The  projection  of  such  a  plan  will  mean  sacrificing  intensive 
services,  as  now  provided  in  some  neighborhoods,  in  the  interest  of  utilizing  existing 
resources  to  secure  basic  coverage  of  wider  areas.    With  general  conditions  as  they 
now  are  in  Boston,  the  projection  of  such  a  plan  will  require  both  tax-supported  and 
voluntary  agency  resources  to  be  largely  utilized  in  providing  a  background  of  basic 
facilities,  leadership  and  service.    Assuming  that  this  will  be  the  ca*e,  however,  the 
existing  resources  will  provide  a  greater  return  to  the  people  and  the  foundation 
built  will  be  one  which  will  facilitate  sounder  growth  for  the  total  program. 

Those  cities  and  towns  outside  of  Boston  which,  according  to  the  Index  of 
Social  Need,  are  comparable  to  the  Health  and  Welfare  Areas  of  Boston,  also  need  to 
be  given  serious  consideration,  as  do  the  other  towns  in  the  area.    While  to  a  large 
extent  this  is  a  matter  of  local  concern,  yet  the  entire  Qroater  Boston  Area  must  be 
considered  as  a  single  unit  in  respect  to  some  phases  of  planning  for  programs  of 
play,  recreation  and  group  experience.    The  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission 
submitted  to  the  Legislature  in  I895  emphasized  this  fact  at  that  time.    This  report, 
with  3ome  additions  by  this  writer  as  indicated  by  the  underlined  passages  reads: 
-"The  growth  of  rapid  transit  by  steam  railroad,  electric  lines,  (busses  and  automo- 
biles) has  made  every  municipality  within  ten  miles  ( twenty -five)  a  close  suburb  of 
the  City.    The  City  population  is  fast  diffusing  itself  over  this  Metropolitan  Area, 
so  that  the  area  has  already  become  in  reality  one  large  community.    South  of  the 
Charles  River  the  City  of  Boston  and  aome  of  the  other  communities  are  already  j)ro- 
vided  with  open  air  (and  indoor)  recreational  spaces  and  service.    Elsewhere,  however, 
one  finds  conditions  to  be  much  different,  miles  ef  thickly  settled  territory  with 
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little  provision  for  these  spaces  (and  services)  and  in  many  communities  no  land 
available  for  recreational  use.     Socially,  this  great  district  is  one,  and  its  recrea- 
tional needs  should  be  met  as  a  unified  problem,  otherwise  natural  development  will 
surely  be  hampered."    Certainly  there  are  more  valid  reasons  today  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  this  great  area  as  a  unified  problem  than  there  were  in  1893. 

The  General  Character  of  Agency  Approaches .     Table  1,  which  follows,  will 
give  some  indication  of  the  number  of  agencies  providing  programs  of  play,  recreation 
and  group  experience  in  this  Area.    The  agencies  are  listed  by  type  of  program.  Also 
indicated  in  this  table  are  the  total  expenditures  for  each  classification  of  agency?" 

Table  1. 

NUMBER  OF  PU3LIC  AND  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1946 

BY  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM 


u  Number  of  Agencies  1946  Expenditures  

Type  of  program"  Total  Public  Vol-      Total  Public  Voluntary 


untary 


Total 

239* 

57 

182* 

.^7,118,231 

§2,  516,086 

§4,  602,145 

Community-wide  building-centered 

27 

27 

&1, 480,074 

01,480,074 

Neighborhood  building-centered. 

54 

2 

52 

1,456,009 

107,982 

1,348,027 

Neighborhood  non-building-centere 

d53 

53 

311,260 

311,260 

Playground  and  general  recreation 

t  60 

55 

5 

2,532,886 

2,408,104 

124,782 

Established  summer  camp 

40* 

40* 

1,023,450 

1,023,450 

Other 

5 

5 

314,552 

314,552 

''Agencies  classified  as  "  community  -wide  building-centered"  provide  group  work  or 
recreation  services  to  the  population  of  a  large  geographic  area  -  for  example,  the 
Y's-in  buildings  usually  owned  and  operated  by  the  agency.    Agencies  classified  as 
"neighborhood  building-centered"  provide  services  in  buildings  usually  owned  and 
operated  by  the  agency  to  persons  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency,  for  example, 
settlements  and  Boys'  Clubs.    Agencies  classified  as  "neighborhood  non-building- 
oentered"  serve  persons  of  a  neighborhood  or  small  geographic  area,  for  example,  the 
Scouts.     "Playground  and  general  recreation"  agencies  include  such  agencies  as  the 
park  departments,  recreation  boards  and  commissions  and  similar  organizations  provid- 
ing facilities  or  programs  for  large  numbers  of  people.    Agencies  classified  as 
"established  summer  camps"  provide  a  summer  camp  program  for  longer  periods  than  over- 
night or  week  ends. 

*  Includes  some  duplication  of  agencies  since  most  camp  programs  are  run  by  agencies 
with  other  recreation  or  group  work  programs. 

1  H  1  '  

"Expenditures  for  Health  and  Welfare  Services,  by  Field  of  Service  and  Sources  of 
Funds,  Greater  Boston  Area.     1946"  -  Appendix  A, 
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Excluding  the  hO  camps  from  the  total  of  239  agencies  shown  in  the  above 
table,  since  these  camps  are  largely  operated  by  agencies  with  other  recreation  pro- 
grams, we  find  roughly  200  public  and  voluntary  agencies  in  this  Area  to  be  engaged 
in  organizing  and  directing  some  phase  of  a  program  of  play,  recreation  and  group 
work.    Within  Municipal  Boston  there  are  11  agencies  conducting  community -wide  build- 
ing-centered programs  and  36  agencies  conducting  neighborhood  building-centered  pro- 
grams, with  a  total  of  7^  different  buildings  in  use.    Twenty-six  of  these  buildings 
are  operated  by  tax-supported  agencies.    Furthermore,  the  Board  of  Education  during 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  operates  97  play-grounds  which  are  primarily  neighborhood- 
centered.    The  Boston  Park  Department  operates  108  playgrounds  with  varied  seasonal 
programs;  128  miles  of  bridle  paths,  walks,  and  driveways  for  horseback  riding,  hiking 
and  like  activities;  2  eighteen-hole  golf  courses;  2  toboggan  slides;  a  sailing  pro- 
gram; a  swimming  and  life-saving  program  at  9  bathing  beaches;  2  solariums;  2  indoor 
swimming  pools;  12  indoor  gymnasiums;  a  garden  program  in  Woburn;  home  garden  pro- 
grams, etc.    In  addition  to  these  services,  the  Park  Division  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission  controls  11,381  acres  of  park  area  located  in  22  cities  and 
towns;  1,560  acres  in  parkways  reaching  117  miles  throughout  the  area;  ikk  miles  of 
bridle  paths;  9k  facilities,  including  2  golf  course?  20  beaches  and  29  picnic  areas, 
which  serve  individuals,  families  and  groups  from  a  wide  area;  and  kl  other  facili- 
ties for  local  use  in  21  cities  and  towns  in  the  area. 

Quite  obviously,  what  is  found  in  the  Boston  Area  today  is  a  pattern 
typical  of  the  development  of  recreation  and  group  work  services  in  communities  where 
progress  has  gone  forward  on  a  piece  meal  basis,  in  response  to  significant  changes 
in  the  whole  movement  of  recreation  and  group  work.    Without  the  aid  of  a  periodic 
review  of  the  total  development,  which  had  as  its  prime  purpose  a  consolidation  of 
gains  and  the  staking  «ut  of  new  guides  and  direction  posts  for  future  operations, 
this  is  a  natural  result. 
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A  GENERAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  RECREATION  AND  GROUP  WORK  PROGRAM 
AS  RELATED  TO  THE  SEVEN  BASIC  PRINCIPLES. 


In  reviewing  the  program  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area,  using  the  Seven 


Basic  Principles  set  forth  in  Part  II  of  this  report  as  the  criteria,  some  interesting 
generalizations  can  he  made  which  point  up  the  major  weaknesses  of  this  program  as  it 
now  exists . 


reation  and  group  experience  for  people  of  all  ages,  regardless  of  their  economic  or 
social  status.    In  the  brief  treatment  of  this  principle  in  Part  II,  it  was  stated 
that  it  is  quite  possible  for  some  people  to  satisfy  their  need  for  these  opportuni- 
ties within  the  limits  of  their  own  resources,  but  that  in  any  community  the  great 
mass  of  people  can  secure  these  opportunities  only  as  participants  in  community  sup- 
ported programs.    Also,  in  the  previous  treatment  of  this  principle,  eight  categories 
of  opportunities  were  set  forth  to  aid  in  defining  the  general  limits  of  the  total 
program.    The  following  outline  sets  forth  these  eight  categories  of  opportunities  and 
indicates  the  general  facilities  that  are  needed  for  each,  the  auspices  under  which 
they  should  be  provided  and  the  kind  of  leadership  associated  with  these  facilities, 
if  the  opportunities  are  to  be  adequate . 


Principle  I  sets  forth  the  need  for  providing  opportunities  for  play,  rec- 


CATEGORIES  OF  OPPORTUNITIES 


INDICATING  NORMAL  AUSPICES  FOR  EACH. 


Category  No. 


Auspices 


Type  of  Facilities 


No.  1.  The  opportunity  to 
go  places  and  enjoy  one's 
time,  along  the  lines  of 
one's  own  interest,  by 


Tax -Supported 


Large  parks  and  reservations; 
beaches,  parks ,  picnic  and  camp- 
ing areas  -  specialized  areas, 
i.e.  tennis  courts,  golf  courses, 
skating  areas,  winter  sports 
areas,  etc.     Indoor  centers,  audi- 
toriums, game  rooms ,  libraries  & 
reading  rooms ,  lounges ,  etc . 


oneself,  in  family  groups, 
or  in  company  of  friends . 


Voluntary 


Indoor  Centers  -  Game  rooms  - 
Activity  rooms  -  lounges,  reading 
rooms,  etc.,  for  special  groups. 


Leadership 


General  supervisory  or  custodial. 
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Category  No 


Auspices 


Type  of  Facilities 


No.  2.    The  opportunity  to 
become  a  member  of  a  team  and 
enga£-9  in  team  play  where 
specialized  facilities  and 
equipment ,  and  formal  team 
organization. 


Tax-Supported 


Voluntary 


Athletic  fields,  ball  diamonds, 
football  fields,  tennis  courts, 
indoor  athletic  centers, 
gymnasiums,  etc. 


Agency  Building  gymnasiums,  pools, 
etc.,  available  for  the  use  of 
specialized  groups  on  a  membership 
or  fee  basis. 


Leadership 


Organizational  leadership  and 
leadership  skilled  in  the  control 
of  specific  sports. 


No.  3-    The  opportunity  to  go     Tax -Supported 
places  and  engage  in  socially 
acceptable  and  skilled  activi- 
ties and  group  associations, 

according  to  one's  own  inter-   

ests  and  skills,  and  where  Voluntary 
oth#r  people  of  like  interest 
and  skill,  specialized  facili- 
ties and  equipment  and  informal 
organization  are  required. 


Playgrounds  and  play  fields, 
community  centers  in  schools  or 
other  buildings  open  as  recrea- 
tion and  adult  education  centers. 


Agency  buildings  with  community- 
wide  building  service  for  special 
groups  on  a  membership  or  fee 
basis.    Agency  buildings  with 
neighborhood -centered  programs 
when  not  duplicating  tax-supported 
service . 


Leadership 


Skilled  leadership 


No.  h.  The  opportunity  to  be-  Tax -Supported 
long  to  a  club  or  group  where 

satisfaction  of   

group  associations  and  accept-  Voluntary 
ance  can  be  secured,  where  ini- 
tiative and  leadership  ability 
will  be  recognized,  where  parti- 
cipation in  the  management  of 
one's  own  activities  is  made 
possible.   


Leadership 


Recreation  and  community  centers 
in  school  or  other  buildings. 


Agency  buildings  with  community- 
wide  group  work  service  for 
special  groups  on  a  membership  or 
fee  basis . 

Agency  buildings  with  neighborhood- 
centered  programs . 


Qualified  club  and  group  organiza- 
tion leadership . 


Tax -Supported  & 
Voluntary 


No.  5.    The  opportunity  for 
those  individuals  and  groups 
which  have  special  needs  be-  ________ 

cause  of  timidity ;  inadequate  Leadership 
skills,  lack  of  proper  schools, 
social  contacts  and  adjustments, 
to  secure  an  understanding  of 
their  problems,  beneficial 
association  and  technically- 
skilled  guidance. 


Meeting  and  activity  rooms  of  all 

types. 


Leadership  is  primarily  of  a  guid- 
ance nature  and  can  best  be  pro- 
vided by  voluntary  agencies  as  a 
special  phase  of  a  broad  group 
work  program  and  utilizing  both 
tax -supported  and  voluntary  agency 
facilities . 
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Category  No, 


Auspices 


Type  of  Facilities 


No.  6.    The  opportunity  for 
individuals  and  groups  to 
"become  associated  with  and 
participate  in  programs, 
national  in  character 
and  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  special  age  groups. 


Tax -Supported  & 
Voluntary 


Leadership 


Meeting  and  activity  rooms  of  all 
types . 


Skilled  in  particular  programs  and 
provided  "by  voluntary  agencies 
utilizing  tax-supported  and  vol- 
untary agency  facilities. 


No. 7.    The  opportunity  to  Tax -Supported  Recreation  and  community  centers, 

meet  with  neighbors  and  friends  adult  education  centers  in 

in  a  social  environment  to  dis-  school  or  other  "buildings. 

cuss  current  problems,  civic  

improvements,  etc.,  and  thu3       Voluntary  All  Agency  Buildings, 

participate  in  program  of  com-   

■amity  well-being.  Leadership  Technically  competent  to  present 

and  guide  -the  presentation  and 
participation. 


No.  8.    The  opportunity  for 
growing  boys  and  girls 
particularly  to  "be  associated 
together  in  a  life  in  the 
outdoors  and  learn  the  skills 
associated  with  this  type  of 
living  and  learn  of  the  habit3 
and  beauties  of  nature  through 
contact  with  them. 


Tax -Supported 


Leadership 


Group  camps  as  a  part  of  park  or 
school  operations . 


Voluntary  Group  Samps  a3  provided  or  used 

by  qualified  voluntary  agencies 


Qualified  in  camp  organizations 
and  operations . 


It  will  be  noted  from  this  outline  that  both  tax-supported  and  voluntary 
agencies  are  properly  concerned  with  providing  some  of  the  opportunities  set  forth 
in  each  of  these  eight  categories .    The  fact  that  this  is  true  adds  emphasis  to  the 
need  for  careful  joint  planning  between  the  tax- supported  and  voluntary  agencies  if 
the  resources  are  to  be  provided  and  utilized  economically  and  efficiently.    This  is 
particularly  true  as  regards  buildings  (including  gymnasiums,  swimming  pools,  audi- 
toriums, etc.),  as  well  as  large  areas  devoted  to  particular  uses  (such  a3  playground 
play  fields,  sports  areas,  etc.).    These  are  all  facilities  which  demand  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  sums  of  money  to  acquire  and  construct.    If  unnecessarily  duplicated, 
they  waste  the  community's  funds  badly v needed  ~< for  other -purposes. /Also,  df  acquired;  and 
constructed  by  individual  agencies  without  full  regard  to  the  plans  of  other  agencies 


Table  2. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  OPERATIONS  OF  RECREATION  AGENCIES  IN  BOSTON  BY  iffiALTII 
AND  WELFARE  AREAS  AND  BY  TYPE  OF  aCSPICES,  19^8 
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the  resulting  pattern  will  be  extremely  wasteful  with  respect  to  the  total  property 
taken  from  the  tax-rolls  for  these  purposes  and  also  "because  a  larger  number  of  pur- 
chases under  different  auspices  will  not  provide  fully  adequate  facilities  but  tends 
to  provide  a  pattern  of  numerous  but  inadequate  facilities. 

Table  2  shows  the  distribution  of  agency  program  centers  in  Boston  by 
type  and  by  Health  and  Welfare  Area.    This  table  shows  a  total  of  352  different  pro- 
gram centers  or  an  average  of  23  for  each  area.    Certainly  no  thoughtful  person  would 
maintain  that  this  number  of  program  centers  is  essential.    Leaving  out  the  museums 
and  the  city-wide  voluntary  agencies  the  total  is  still  333.  and  these  333  are  all 
primarily  neighborhood  program  centers.    This  is  an  average  of  22  neighborhood  cen- 
ters per  area.    The  great  tragedy  in  this  pattern  is  that  probably  few  of  these 
facilities  are  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  the  day  but  they  represent  a  largo  in- 
vestment of  the  community's  funds.  1  A  very  small  percentage  of  the  School  playgrounds  for 
instance ,  are  adequate,  and  yet  the  Park  Board  has  approximately  the  same  number  of 
playgrounds  in  the  same  areas  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  Park  Board's  playgrounds 
are  likewise  inadequate  and  represent  large  investments  of  the  community's  funds.  Could 
these  purchases  have  been  coordinated  it  is  probable  that  120  good  sized  and  adequate 
playgrounds  could  have  been  provided  -  an  average  of  8  to  an  area  -  each  of  which 
would  give  far  wider  and  better  service  than  the  large  number  of  smaller  spaces  now 
available.  Even  if  the  same  investment  would  have  been  necessary  to  acquire  and  im- 
prove these  120  areas,  the  yearly  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  much  less. 

Consider  the  North,  West  and  South  Ends  of  the  City,  with  a  total  of  70 
program  centers,  18  in  the  North  End,  20  in  the  West  End,  and  32  in  the  South  End. 
In  all  three  areas  the  voluntary  agencies  support  28  centers  and  the  tax-supported 
agencies  37 ,  leaving  out  the  libraries  and  museums.    Certainly  these  areas  do  not 
require  70  different  approaches  to  meet  their  play,  recreation  and  group  work  needs. 
Tt.  is  fair  to  assume  that  approximately  10  adequate  and  functionally  designed  facili- 
ties, strategically  .located,  could  do  a  far  better  job  in  meeting  these  needs  than  is 
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now  the  case  with  70.    These  three  areas  of  the  city  are  of  course  the  oldest  areas. 
They  are  congested  areas  with  poor  housing  mixed  with  commercial  and  industrial  in- 
terests and  have  seemed  to  demand  a  concentration  of  services  "because  of  their  many 
problems.  '  •• 

Quite  obviously  this  whole  pattern  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area  is  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  accumulation  and  ineffectual  total  planning  and  is  now  sustained  at 
enormous  cost  to  the  community.    We  nave  reports  of  expenditures  of  more  than 
$k , 000, 000  for  19kC,  a  figure  probably  not  complete. 

Principle  2  states  that  it  is  possible  for  any  agency.,  given  suitable 
facilities  and  qualified  leadership,  to  do  an  adequate  basic  job  In  organizing  and 
directing  programs  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  principle  in  Part  II,  it  was  emphasized  that 
the  basic  requirement  for  play,  recreation  and  group  experience  is  opportunity  to 
pursue  one's  interests  and  use  one's  skills  in  an  acceptable  cultural  and  social  pat- 
tern in  order  to  secure  the  personal  satisfactions  sought.    Accordingly,  facilities 
and  leadership  are  important  considerations  inasmuch  as  they  influence  the  tone  of  the 
environment  and  the  quality  and  attractiveness  and  appropriateness  of  the  opportuni- 
ties presented.    If  these  factors  are  comparable  or  equal,  agency  auspices  are  rela- 
tively unimportant  except  aa  they  may  contribute  to  specific  values  associated  with 
different  agency  programs.    In  the  provision  of  basic  opportunities  for  those  who  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  a  community  supported  program,  however,  these  undertones  and 
overtones  as  represented  by  some  agency  auspices  are  not  factors  to  be  given  undue 
consideration. 

The  existing  program  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area,  particularly  in  the  City 
of  Boston,  and  with  respect  to  service  in  geographic  areas,  gives  evidence  that  this 
principle  ha3  not  been  recognized  or  it  has  been  disregarded  in  favor  of  a  practice 
which  gives  undue  weight  to  agency  location  and  auspices.     (Table  2)    Agencies  once 
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located  in  a  given  area  in  response  to  certain  needs  have  "been  inclined  to  remain  in 
these  areas  regardless  of  changing  conditions.    Similarly  new  agencies  have  "been  es- 
tablished in  these  areas  without  due  consideration  of  the  fact  that  existing  agencies 
might  expand  their  programs  to  do  an  adequate  job  for  the  area. 

Also,  the  existing  pat- 
tern indicates  that  many  voluntary  agencies  have  assumed  that  tax-supported  facilities, 
regardless  of  their  adequacy  and  their  location  in  the  area  to  he  served,  are  somehow 
not  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  voluntary  agency  program,  hence  they  have  continued 
programs  duplicating  those  under  tax-supported  auspices  and  have  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  acquiring  property  and  constructing  facilities  which  are  in  part,  at  least,  a 
duplication  of  existing  tax-supported  facilities  available  for  wider  use.    Little  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  pooling  of  resources  in  order  to  provide  greater 
opportunities  more  economically.    Some  agencies,  faced  year  after  year  with  inadequate 
budgets  to  employ  qualified  personnel  for  their  programs,  have  continued  to  maintain 
and  operate  facilities  which  might  better  have  been  abandoned  and  the  money  thus  re- 
leased used  to  provide  more  leadership  to  work  in  the  area,  utilizing  facilities  under 
the  control  of  other  agencies.  -In  one  or  two  instances  these  agencies  have  moved  into 
larger  quarters  in  spite  of  the  limitations  of  their  budgets.    A  number  of  agencies 
working  in  the  same  geographic  area  have  continued  to  request  financial  support  from 
the  community  to  maintain  administrative  and  overhead  organizations  not  at  all  justi- 
fied by  the  type  of  programs  they  are  able  to  organize  and  direct. 

These  statements  will  serve  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  more  consideration 
has  been  given  to  agency  auspices  in  the  provision  of  basic  opportunities  in  the  Greater 
Boston  Area  than  principles  of  sound  planning  justify.    To  the  extent  that  this  is 
true,  the  cost  to  the  community  has  been  increased.    The  provision  of  opportunities 
to  meet  special  needs  is  treated  in  the  discussion  under  Principle  5  below. 

Principle-  3  states  that  the  development  of  qualities  of  good  citizenship 
and  the  promotion  of  neighborly  association  and  civic  responsibility  are  requirements 
for  any  agency  organizing  and  directing  programs  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experi- 
ence . 
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Even  though  this  principle  is  generally  recognized,  it  is  often  contended 
that  certain  agencies  are  peculiarly  qualified  to  do  a  "better  jot  in  these  respects 
than  other  agencies.    To  the  extent  that  the  program  of  any  agency  is  focused  exclu- 
sively on  the  values  stated  in  this  principle,  this  may  "be  true;  hut  in  considering  a 
distrihution  of  opportunities  it  should  be  clear  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
separate  Boys  Club  or  Girls  Club  or  Neighborhood  House  in  each  area  to  assure  realiza- 
tion of  these  values .    And  certainly  five  neighborhood  houses  or  settlements  in  the 
same  area;  as  we  find  in  the  South  End  of  Boston,  are  not  needed  to  guarantee  these 
results .    The  main  requirement  is  an  agency  whose  program  is  focused  on  the  desired 
values . 

Principle  k  states  that  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  tax-supported 

agency  is  to  provide  a  background  of  facilities,  qualified  leadership  and  services 

cr.  a  community  wide  basis,  (as,  for  example,  in  lihraries,  museums,  parks,  playgrounds , 
school  and  ether  municipal  "buildings) , 

In  the  previous  discussion  of  this  principle,  the  general  development  of 

park,  school,  recreation  commission  and  library  programs  were  discussed  to  show  why 

it  could  logically  "be  expected  that  these  agencies  could  provide  this  hackground.  'In 

considering  the  existing  programs  in  the  Boston  area,  therefore,  it  is  wise  to  ap-  i 

praise  the  developments  of  these  agencies  in  this  respect. 

Park  DeT-e  lopments      The  park  developments  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  have 
gone  forward  under  two  general  types  of  tax-supported  auspices  -~  The  Parks  Division 
of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  and  the  individual  city  and  town  authorities. 

The  "'arks  Division  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  a  State  Com- 
mission established  "by  the  General  Court  to  serve  the  metropolitan  cities  and  towns ,  has. 
general  authority  to  operate  and  maintain  the  properties  included  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion.   The  Commission  secures  appropriations  from  the  General  Court  to  finance  its 
operations  and  these  appropriations  are  assessed  back  on  the  municipalities  included 
in  the  Metropolitan  District  for  which  the  expense  is  incurred.         Forty-two  towns 
and  cities  including  Boston,  are  located  within  the  Commission's  Park  District. 
^Development  and  Organization  -  Metropolitan  District  Commission  -  Appendix  A. 
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Twenty  of  these  towns  are  provided  park  areas  of  one  type  or  another  through  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Commission."*"     Additions  and  improvements  to  the  systems  of  facilities 
operated  by  the  Commission  must  he  approved  by  the  General  Court  and  follow  the  same 
procedure  as  other  legislative  matters. 

It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  Commission  not  to  operate  facilities  nor 
to  organize  programs  of  a  local  character.    Instead,  they  permit  local  authorities  to 
do  this.    Thus  the  Boston  Park  Department  operates  certain  properties  of  the  Coramis- 
a  '.on  which  are  located  in  Boston.;  the  Cambridge  Recreation  Commission  operates  certain 
properties  located  in  Cambridge;  and  local  organizations  in  many  other  cities  and 
towns  in  the  District  operate  properties  of  the  Commission  located  in  their  city  or 
town.    Properties  of  the  Commission  which  serve  larger  areas  than  a  city  or  town,  such 
as  its  many  beaches,  are  supervised  by  the  Maintenance  and  Police  force  of  the  Com- 
mission.   The  Commission  has  no  staff  whose  responsibility  is  to  organize  and  direct 
play  and  recreation  programs  on  its  properties.    From  time  to  time  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  General  Court  to  create  a  special  park  or  recreation  division  in 
the  commission  to  administer  and  promote  the  use  of  the  park  and  recreation  properties 

included  within  the  Park  District  System,  but  these  bills  have  always  been  defeated 

p 

on  grounds  of  economy. 

It  is  apparent  from  a  review  of  early  reports  and  legislation  that  at  the 
time  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  was  created  (1893),  later  absorbed  by  the  Metro- 
politan District  Commission  (1918),  it  was  recognized  that  park  and  recreational  de-  • 
velopments  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  treated  as  "a 
unified  problem,  otherwise  natural  developments  would  be  hampered.".^    While  consider- 
able progress  in  keeping  with  this  concept  has  been  made  year  after  year,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  such  progress  has  been  as  great  as  it  should  have  been  considering  the 
character  of  the  area  and  its  great  needs.    To  give  a  fair  appraisal  of  this  entire 
development,  a  special  study  pointed  to  this  objective  would  be  necessary.    The  best 

"*Map  I  with  Attachments  showing  type  &  location  of  Commission  facilities  -  Appendix  C. 
2Pangbum,  W.  W.  -  Report  of  Conference  with  Chairman  Morrisey  of  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  -  Appendix  A. 

^Development  and  Organization  -  Metropolitan  District  Commission  -  Appendix  A. 
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thie  report  can  do  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  program  of  the  Park 
Division  of  the  Metropolitan  Commission  lias  made  a  great  contribution  in  the  provision 
of  properties  essential  in  establishing  a  floor  for  play,  recreation  and  group  experi- 
ence for  the  Greater  Boston  Area,  and  to  urge  all  those  interested  in  this  development 
to  become  familiar  with  the  plans  and  program  of  the  Commission  and  aid  in  giving  it 
the  support  it  needs  to  make  its  work  more  effective.    The  properties  the  Commission 
now  provides  and  those  they  should  provide  in  future  are  the  very  foundation  of  an 
area -wide  program  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience.    To  ignore  this  fact  or 
to  accept  it  passively  will  contribute  to  an  uneconomical  development  and  use  of  area 
resources  and  retard  the  development  of  a  basic  floor  of  facilities  and  services. 

Local  authorities  have  made  and  are  continuing  to  make  great  contributions 
in  the  provision  of  park  properties,  leadership  and  services  essential  in  the  provision 
of  a  floor  accepted  as  the  responsibility  of  tax-supported  agencies.    Twenty-eight  of 
the  cities  and  towns  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area,  including  the  five  large  communities 
of  Boston,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Newton  and  Scmerville,  have  a  Park  Beard  or  public 
age'ney  concerned  with  park  developments . 

Under  the  auspices  of  all  of  these  agencies  a  variety  of  facilities,  lead- 
ership and  services  is  now  being  provided  which  vary  proportionately  with  the  general 
understanding  in  the  individual  community  of  the  place  of  park  areas  of  all  types  in 
modern  community  life  and  the  quality  of  leadership,  both  professional  and  lay,  asso- 
ciated with  the  program.    Several  of  the  communities  in  the  area  give  evidence  of 
moving  ahead  with  a  positive  program  of  park  development.    Brookline,  Cambridge  and 
Dedham,  for  instance,  arc  each  profiting  from  a  community -wide  plan  centered  on  the 
provision  and  utilization  of  park  and  recreo.tion  properties.    Ilewtcn  is  developing 
interest  in  a  Bind  lay  plan  and  many  of  the  smaller  communities  are  awake  to  the  need 
of  this  type  of  planning. 

The  early  park  developments  in  the  city  of  Boston  were  outstanding.  A 
Beard  of  Park  Commissioners  wa3  first  created  in  I876  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court, 
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with  power  to  take  land  for,  and  to  construct,  public  parks.    Within  20  years  this 
Board  had  acquired  and  constructed  a  comprehensive  system  of  parks  and  connecting 
boulevards  which  was  superior  to  that  in  many  other  cities «^    Throughout  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  additions  to  this  park  and  boulevard  system  were  regularly 
completed,  largely  in  the  category  of  playgrounds,  playf ields and  neighborhood  recrea- 
tional areas.     Table  2  shows  the  location,  by  Health  and  Welfare  Areas,  of  102  play- 
ground properties  and  fourteen  municipal  gymnasiums  under  the  oontrol  of  the  Boston 
Park  Board.     These  playground  properties  vary  in  size  from  small  neighborhood  play- 
grounds to  large  playf ield  and  recreation  areas  serving  larger  districts.  Consider- 
ing the  problems  of  acquiring  properties  of  this  type  in  a  city  like  Boston,  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  areas  throughout  the  different  sections  of  the  city  is  quite  satis- 
factory. 

The  Boston  Park  Department  has  a  rioh  heritage.    Its  record  in  recent 
years  does  not  compare  with  its  early  record.    Failure  to  carry  forward,  year  by  year, 
an  adequate  program  of  improvement  and  maintenance  of  its  properties  has  resulted  in 
deterioration.    The  failure  to  provide  funds  for  leadership,  qualified' to  organize 
and  direct  the  use  of  these  varied  and  valuable  properties  which  tax  monies  have  pro- 
vided, has  resulted  in  programs  less  satisfactory  than  the  large  investment  deserves. 
Accordingly,  the  voluntary  agencies  have  stepped  in  to  supply  deficiences,  with  a  re- 
sultant cost  to  the  community's  voluntary  contributors  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 
This  is  altogether  unnecessary  and  should  be  corrected.    In  this  connection,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  last  two  years  have  seen  some  improvements  in  this  situa- 
tion.   What  is  demanded  in  the  active  participation  and  support  of  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  an  effective  and  efficient  community- wide  program 
of  services. 

In  summary  of  the  general  conditions  presented  by  park  developments  in 
the  area,  with  respect  to  their  part  in  building  a  floor  of  facilities,  qualified 
leadership  and  services  for  play,  recreation  and  group  experience,  three  salient 
points  deserve  emphasis*    These  are*-* 

1  
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1.  Tho  holdings  and  program  of  the  Park  Division  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission  are  the  foundation  for  a  system  of  park  facili- 
ties for  the  total  area. 

2.  Park  developments  under  local  auspices  should  be  planned  and  de- 
veloped as  an  integral  part  of  an  area -wide  system  and  therefore 
require  the  active  interest  of  the  citizenry  and  the  closest  col- 
laboration between  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  and  local 
park  authorities . 

3.  Boston,  the  largest  city  in  the  area,  is  lagging  behind  other 
communities  in  the  development  and  utilization  of  its  park  re- 
sources.   Voluntary  agencies,  accordingly,  expend  large  amounts 
of  money  in  doing  a  Job  which  is  not  rightfully  theirs  to  do. 


As  stated  in  the  first  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  in  1893, 
"Socially  this  great  district  is  one,  and  its  recreational  needs  should  be  met  as  a 
unified  problem". 

Public  School  Developments      The  public  schools  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area 
present  a  variable  pattern  of  facilities  and  programs,  as  measured  by  their  present 
and  potential  contributions  to  an  area-wide  and  community -wide  program  of  play,  rec- 
reation and  group  experience.    No  effort  will  be  made  in  this  report  to  present  a 
detailed  analysis  of  this  pattern  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  different  cities  and 
towns.    It  does  seem  important,  however,  to  point  up  certain  significant  facts  about 
this  pattern  which  should  be  recognized  by  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kind  of  program  this  report  is  centered  upon.    These  significant  facts 
are: -- 

1.  Every  public  school  system  in  the  area  is  concerned  in  its  day-by- 
day  program  with  bringing  the  children,  youth  and  adults  who  are 
participants  in  its  program  into  vital  contact  with  the  many  and 
varied  experiences  of  living,  which  include  experiences  in  play, 
recreation  and  group  work.  The  curriculum  of  each  school  system 
therefore  includes  opportunities  for  such  experiences  and  each 
system  has  a  department  or  division  primarily  concerned  with  the 
organization  and  control  of  these  experiences. 

2.  Every  public  school  system  in  the  area  has  provided  buildings  and 
grounds  designed,  constructed  and  geographically  located  to  meet 
the  basic  needs  of  neighborhoods  and  districts  in  play,  recrea- 
tion and  group  experience.    Furthermore,  these  buildings  and 
grounds  are  provided  through  the  expenditure  of  tax  fund3  and 
arc  therefore  community  buildings  and  grounds. 


3.  The  educational  leaders  in  these  public  school  systems  are  well 
aware  that  these  buildings  and  grounds  do  not  return  their  full 
value  in  services  to  the  community,  because  educational  funds  ■ 
tend  to  be  restricted  to  specific  programs  of  education,  and 
such  programs  do  not  allow  for  the  maximum  use  of  buildings  and 
grounds  by  the  community  for  other  conforming  u3es,  including 
play,  recreation  and  group  experience  for  all  ages. 

h.    The  educational  leaders  in  these  public  school  systems,  inter- 
ested as  they  are  in  community  economies  and  a  broad  program  of 

r's     community  education,  are  well  aware  that  community  resources 
available  for  programs  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience 
are  not  now  widely  used  and  this  is  due  largely  to  inadequate 
total  community  planning.    Most  educational  leaders  are  ready 
to  participate  actively  in  a  positive  and  objective  program 
directed  to  this  end. 

5.  The  educational  leaders  in'these  public  school  systems  form  the 
largest  single  professional  group  in  any  community  interested 
in  the  development  of  an  adequate  program  of  community  welfare, 
with  all  that  this  entails.    The  lack  or  incompleteness  of  thi3 
program  is  the  biggest  single  handicap  they  face  in  satisfac- 
torily carrying  forward  their  program  of  educating  for  democratic 
citizenship . 

6.  Every  public  school  system  in  the  area,  concerned  as  it  is  with 
bringing  the  growing  child  and  youth  into  vital  contact  with  the 
many  and  varied  experiences  of  living  in  a  democratic  society, 
is  concerned  with  the  experiences  these  young  people  have  out- 
side the  public  school.    To  the  extent  that  these  experiences  are 
vital  in  the  development  of  the  child  and  youth,  to  that  extent 
do  they  become  an  integral  part  of  his  educational  experiences 
and  program.    Accordingly,  that  part  of  the  daily  program  of 
children  and  youth  centered  in  the  home  and  in  community  agencies 
dealing  with  children  and  youth  is  considered  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  community  program  of  education.    The  educational 
leader  should  therefore  be  concerned  with  the  wholeness  and  in- 
tegration of  all  programs  of  this  type. 

Uniformly  throughout  the  area  the  Departments  of  Health,  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Recreation  of  the  public  schools  are  concerned  with  extension  programs  of 
physical  activities  through  the  operation  of  playgrounds  and  athletic  programs.  These 
extension  programs  are  an  important  phase  of  the  community  play  and  recreation  program 
and  must  be  properly  integrated  into  this  program.    In  Boston,  for  instance,  as  Table 
2  indicates,  98  school  playgrounds  are  thus  operated  and  other  cities  and  towns  in 
the  area  have  similar  programs. 

The  public  school  systems  also  have  departments  or  divisions  concerned 


with  the  extended  or  wider  use  of  school  buildings.    In  some  instances  these  depart- 
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ments  direct  no  programs  of  their  own  but  issue  permits  to  responsible  groups  and 
organizations  for  use  of  school  buildings  in  accordance  with  School  Committee  rules. 
In  other  instances,  as  in  Boston,  the  Department  of  Extended  School  Use  operates  14 
school  centers  and  organizes  and  directs  a  community  and  neighborhood  program  in  con- 
nection with  these  centers.     (Table  2),     This  Department  also  issues  permits  for  the 
use  of  other  school  buildings  to  groups  and  organizations.     Here  again  these  programs 
are  an  important  part  of  the  community  program  and  must  be  properly  integrated  into 
this  program.     Programs  of  adult  education  are  widely  offered  throughout  the  Area  by 
the  public  schools  nnd  they  should  likewise  be  integrated  into  the  total  community 
program0 

All  and  all,  these  operations  have  implications  for  every  voluntary  agen- 
cy directing  programs  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience  and  they  should  be  car 
fully  considered  as  the  plans  and  programs  of  the  voluntary  agencies  are  formulated. 

Recreation  Commissions     Recreation  Commissions  have  been  accepted  as 
management  boards  for  play  and  recreation  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area  in  19  cities  and 
towns.     In  these  cities  and  towns  for  the  year  1946  approximately  sj)450.000t  was  ex- 
pended to  provide  play  and  recreation  programs. 

The  significant  point  which  these  facts  have  for  this  report  is  that  in 
each  of  these  19  cities  and  towns  there  exists  today  a  public  body  which  is  interest- 
ed in  the  coordination  and  integration  of  play  and  recreation  services*     Here  exists 
a  body  of  interested  people,  available  as  a  resource;  to  be  used  in  furthering  the 
development  of  a  wider  end  more  complete  program  of  area-wide  and  community-wide 
facilities  and  services.     They  should  be  mobilized  and  utilized  to  this  endv 

Planning  Boards       In  keeping  with  a  country-wide  movement,  many  of  the 
cities  and  towns  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area  have  created  Planning  Boards  or  Commis- 
sions.    Prominently  included  in  the  work  of  these  Boards  and  Commissions  is  the 
future  development  needed  for  play,  recreation  and  group  experience*     The  Boston 
Planning  Board,  for  instance,  will  shortly  publish  the  results  of  a  study  of  exist- 
ing publicly  owned  properties  adequate  to  meet  the  play  and  recreation  needs  of  child- 
ren and  youth.     (Appendix  C  -  General  Plans  III  Series  1-12) 


The  Cambridge  Flanning  Board  has  recently  completed  a  study  of  play  and 
recreation  facilities  for  the  city  of  Cambridge.     This  study,  prepared  in  attractive 
and  readable  form,  is  available  for  distribution.     Other  cities  and  towns  in  the  area 
are  concerned  with  similar  plans  for  their  community. 

Again,  the  significant  point  in  this  development  for  this  report  is  the 
existence  of  a  large  body  of  informed  and  interested  people  actively  engaged  in  com- 
munity planning.     These  groups  are  another  resource  which  are  available  to  be  mobil- 
ized and  utilized  in  planning  a  comprehensive  system  of  recreation  and  group  work 
facilities  and  services  on  an  area-wide  and  community-wide  basis. 

Municipal  Buildings      Within  Boston  proper  is  a  system  of  eleven  Munici- 
pal Buildings  each  so  located  as  to  serve  a  certain  district  of  the  city.  While 
these  buildings  wore  not  erected  primarily  as  recreation  buildings,  they  do  contain 
gymnasiums,  halls,  meeting  rooms,   and  in  soma  instances  swimming  pools  and  showers. 
Many  of  them  also  include  branch  libraries. 

Four  of  these  buildings  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Park  Depart- 
ment (North  Bennet  Street,  Cab.ot  Street,  Paris  Street,  Dover  Street).     The  others  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Public  Buildings  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  are 
made  accessible  for  use  on  two  general  types  of  permits  --  indefinite  permits ,  mak- 
ing available  certain  rooms  or  space  within  the  buildings  to  other  city  agencies  such 
as  the  Library  Board  and  the  Park  Department  for  continuous  use;  and  temporary  per- 
mits, granted  to  responsible  civic  organizations  and  groups  for  use  of  certain  rooms 
or  spac;  for  certain  periods  of  the  day  or  the  evening.     The  latter  buildings  are  in 
charge  of  a  custodial  force  who  are  employees  of  the  Department  of  Public  Buildings, 
Certain  fees  are  charged  to  cover  the  cost  of  light,  heat  and  .janitor  service.  These 
fees  range  from  $3.00  to  $30.00  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  event-.     The  organ- 
ized use  of  the  gymnasiums  in  these  buildings  is  delegated  to  the  park  Department  and 
is  under  the  supervision  of  that  department's  employees.      The  Tark  Department  also 
operates  a  system  of  free  public  baths  in  municipally  owned  buildings,  open  to  all 
the  community. 


These  buildings,  representing  an  investment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  of  tax  funds,  provide  a  system  of  facilities  geographically  located  to 
serve  certain  districts  of  the  city  and  usable  for  a  community -wide  program  of  play, 
recreation  and  group  experience.     They  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  floor  of 
facilities  to  be  provided  by  tax-supported  agencies. 

Library  Service.    Library  service  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area  is  well  in 
keeping  with  the  developments  in  other  areas  of  similar  size  and  character.  Every 
city  and  town  in  the  area  has  library  service  and  the  larger  cities  have  established 
branch  libraries  serving  certain  districts.     Boston,  for  instance,  has  32  libraries 
located  in  all  sections  of  the  City.     (3ee  Table  2),     These  libraries  provide  a 
fairly  wide  service  of  cultural  opportunity. 

from  this  brief  summary  of  developments  under  the  control  of  the  major 
tax-supported  agencies  in  the  area,  it  is  obvious  that  there  now  exist  a  great  many 
resources  of  facilities,  leadership  and  service  which  the  tax-supported  agencies 
should  and  can  provide  in  a  community-wide  program  of  play,  recreation  and  group 
experience.     The  extent  to  which  these  obvious  potentials  can  be  realized  would 
appear  to  depend  solely  on  the  effort  directed  to  this  end.     Every  factor  indicates 
that  a  strong  effort  is  desirable  and  essential  if  "the  charitable  dollar  annually 
raised  in  Greater  Boston  is  to  do  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  in  the 
most  economical,  effective  way". 

Principle  5  states  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  voluntary  agencies  to 
build  upon  the  background  provided  by  the  tax-supported  agencies  in  order  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  groups. 

In  the  previous  discussion  of  this  principle,   the  contributions  of  cer- 
tain types  of  voluntary  agencies  were  briefly  reviewed  to  indicate  the  general  di- 
rection these  agencies  have  taken  in  the  past.     This  brief  review  indicated  that 
these  agencies  have  contributed  a  great  deal  in  pioneering  much  of  what  is  now  in- 
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cluded  in  a  community  program  and  that  throughout  their  history  they  have  accepted 
an  exploratory  and  experimental  role-  in  working  with  special  individuals  and  groups. 
The  fact  that  many  of  the  programs  they  have  pioneered  are  now  accepted  as  needed  by 
all  people  and  therefore  are  now  organized  and  directed  by  tax-supported  agencies,  in 
ao  sense  alters  their  bar>ic  purpose  of  meeting  the  needs  of  special  individuals  and 
groups*    Rather,  it  frees  them  to  move  ahead  in  full  knowledge  of  their  past  accom- 
plishments and  with  a  better  idea  of  new  areas  of  service  which  they  should  explore 
and  pioneer*     Some  consideration  of  the  existing  situation  with  respect  to  the  volun- 
tary agencies  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area  is,  therefore>  desirable  to  determine  the 
direction  their  program  should  take  in  the  future  in  order  to  fulfill  their  purpose 
of  building  on  the  floor  provided  by  the  taje-supported  agencies  and  in  so  doing  still 
retaining  freedom  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  individuals  and  groups. 

The  voluntary  agencies  play  a  highly  important  part  in  the  organization 
and  direction  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience  programs  in  the  Greater  Boston 
Area.    As  noted  in  Table  1  there  are  182  agencies  now  active  participants  in  this 
program.     Of  these  agencies,  27  have  a  program  community-wide  in  character.     In  this 
group  are  nine  Y.H.C.A. 's  with  a  total  of  fifteen  operations  in  nine  cities  and 
towns;  three  Y.H.C.A. 's  with  five  operations  in  three  cities  and  towns;  two  Y.M.H.A. %B 
in  two  cities  and  towns;  and  the  Boston  Y.I.I. CoU. 

Considering  these  15  agencies  in  terms  of  their  founding  and  early 
development,  they  were  sharply  distinguished  from  one  another  and  from  other  agencies 
working  with  youth  by  the  particular  religious  orientation  of  each.    Also  each  dealt 
with  one  sex  only  in  its  membership  and  restricted  the  age  range  pretty  largely  to 
those  between  16  and  25  or  30  and  until  the  turn  of  the  century  they  held  themselves 
rather  closely  to  these  self-determined  limits.      As  their  program  evolved  to  in- 
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elude  more  games,  recreation  and  club  activities,  they  tended  to  center  attention 
less  upon  religion,  though  religious  classes  and  services  remained  prominent,  and  they 
tt-naed  also  to  draw  into  .k  *eir  activities  those  younger  or  older  than  the  earlier  mem- 
bership.   Similarly,  a  further  blurring  of  the  lines  has  Occurred  in  regard  to  the 
sex  of  members  served.     The  Y,M.H,&,j  in  conformity  with  the  policy  of  the  Jewish 
W elf are  Board,  has  become  in  effect  a  Jewish  Community  Center  serving  both  sexes 
equally,  while  the  Y.H.C.A.'s,  the  Y.M.G»Uo  W&d  the  Y..i.C.A.  's  all  report  a  largo 
participation  of  women  and  men  respectively  in  their  programs.     Thus,  in  general,  the 
Y  ia.C.A. 's,  the  Y.'./.C.a.  's  and  the  Y.u.C.U.  have  assumed  the  role  of  community  agen- 
cies, though  in  doing  so  they  have  not  wholly  renounced  their  religious  orientation; 
hencu,  unlike  the  C.  Y.  0.  and  the  Y.M. H.A.,  they  cannot  be  classified  as  agencies 
dealing  almost  exclusively  with  special  religious  groups  but  are  community-wide  in 
their  outreach  and  representation. 

As  between  the  Y..J.C.A.  and  the  Y.m.C.A.  nationally  as  well  as  in  Great- 
er Boston  zho  ^Battle  of  the  sexes"  is  still  being  waged.     The  present  situation  is 
a  stage  in  that  struggle  and  by  no  means  a  final  or  satisfactory  one.  Ultimately, 
they  must  fully  combine  their  resources  and  special  abilities.^ 

The  Greenwood  Youth  Center  jointly  operated  by  the  Boston  Y.M.  and  Y/./.C  A. 
is  a  Boston  beginning  in  the  establishment  of  a  center  for  both  young  men  and  young 
women.     It  is  a  pattern  of  joint  operation  which  can  and  should  be  extended  through- 
out the  different  sections  of  the  city,  utilizing  tax-supported  facilities  wherever 
possible.    Also,  it  should  bo  pointed  out  that  the  Boston  Y.',.\C.A.,  with  the  exception 
of  its  participation  in  the  Greenwood  Youth  Center  and  the  operation  of  its  Berkeley 
Street  Residence,  confines  its  work  primarily  to  its  own  building.     The  "know  how" 
and  skills  of  this  agency  in  working  with  girls  and  young  women  should  be  extended 
to  all  3ectxons  of  the  city  working  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  and  using  all 
available  facilities. 
I 
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In  1948,  the  total  memberships  of  tho  major  voluntary  recreation  and 
group  work  agencies  in  Greater  Boston  approximated  170,355,  as  shown  in  Table  3« 
Figures  for  the  individual  agencies  are  subject  to  variations  in  methods  of  com- 
puting membership  and  to  variance  in  times  of  taking  census, 
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Tablo  3'. 


MEMBERSHIPS  IU  VOLUNTARY  RECREATION  AGENCIES 
IN  GREATER  BOSTON,  1948 


AGENCY 

Greater  Boston 

Total- ,  ■     -,:  •  ,  S;  f  .-: 

Total' 

170,  355 

Settlements 

40,877 

CYO 

31,556  .    ..  . 

Girl  Scouts 

and  Camp  Fire  Girls 

23,249 

Boy  Scouts 

19,843 

YMCA 

19,778 

YWCA 

15,296 

Boys  Clubs 

12,723 

YMCU 

2,928 

YMHA 

2,305 

Girls  Clubs 

1,800 

Table  4  shows  the  ages  of  members  of  the  Y.M.'s,  Y»W»'s.  and  the  CYO  in 


Greater  Boston.     Sharp  differences  at  once  become  apparent.     The  Y.F.C.A.  shows  the 
most  even  distribution  between  the  age  groups.     With  71,7%  of  its  membership  under 
25  years  of  age,  it  is  decidedly  an  organization  for  the  young.     It  is  notable  that 
the  C.YjO,  serves  none  over  25.     The  Y.W.C.A.  does  relatively  little  with  younger- 
girls,  concentrating  its  chief  effort  on  the  18-24  age  group,  with  about  the  same 
percentage  of  its  members  under  25  as  has  the  Y.M.C.A.     On  the  other  hand  the  Y.M.C.U* 
membership  shov/s  an  almost  precisely  opposite  distribution.     Of  its  members,  69.8% 
are  25  or  ever,  and  43.6/5  are  35  or  over.     The  Y.M.H.A.  membership  differs  from  all 
the  others  in  its  concentration  of  service  upon  the  12  to  17  year  olds.^ 
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Table  4. 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AGE  GROUPS  OF  THE  MEMBERSHIPS  OF 


AND  CYO 

IN  G3REATER  BOSTON 

AREA, 

1948* 

Percent 

of  Totals  "by  Age  Groups 

in  Years 

Under 

65  and 

Agencies 

Total 

12 

12-17 

\18?24  ^25-34 

35-^9 

50-64 

over 

Total 

100.0 

16.0 

33-8 

32.9 

10.2 

5-1 

1.6 

0.4 

YMCA 

100.0 

15.8 

29.1 

26.8 

14.8 

8.8 

4.2 

VICA 

100.0 

5.4 

17.1 

^9. 2 

22.5 

5-3 

0.4 

0.1 

CYO 

100.0 

21.0 

47.1 

31-9 

pcu 

100.0 

6.8 

23-4 

26.2 

28.2 

10.1 

5.5 

YMHA 

100.0 

43.4 

19.3 

18.4 

18.4 

*  Based  on  sample  study  in  May,  1948 

Table  5,  shoving  distribution  by  age-groups  in  the  Boston  and  Metropolitan 
YMCA's,  is  a  necessary  corrective  to  certain  impressions  given  by  Table  4.  Clearly 
the  heavy  percentage  under  younger  age  groups  of  YMCA  members  in  Table  4  is  due  to 
such  Associations  as  Allstcn;  Roxbury,  West  Roxbury  a^n  Roslindale,  whioh;  are--  excep- 
tional in  that  Site  or  nearly  all  of  their  membershareeTjhildrehy&adoEmU^irgrears  of  age. 
The  Huntington  Avenue  Branch  closely  resembles  the  YWCA  in  its  age  distribution. 


Table  5. 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AGE  GROUPS  OF  THE  MEMBERSHIPS  OF  THE  BOSTON  YMCA  AND  ITS 
BLANCHES  AND  OF  TEE  YMCA's  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREA,  1948* 


Percent  of  Totals  by  Age  Groups  in  Years 


Total 


Under 
12 


12-17     18-24     25-54     55-49  50-64 


65  and 
over 


Boston  YMCA  Total 

100.0 

11.9 

27.1 

28.1 

15.9 

■9.5 

6.8 

Charlestown 

Army -Navy 

100.0 

88.4 

11.6 

Civilian 

100.0 

2.5 

19.9 

13.8 

8.9 

17.0 

37.9 

Dorchester 

100.0 

27.5 

62.9 

8.7 

0.9 

Greenwood 

100.0 

51.0 

65.8 

5.2 

Huntington  Ave. 

100.0 

4.3 

16.0 

39.2 

25.8 

12.1 

3.2 

Hyde  Park 

100.0 

43.3 

3.4 

10.1 

5.6 

Allston 

100.0 

68.2 

31.3 

Roxbury 

100.0 

10.7 

89.3 

West  Roxbury} 
Roslindale  "  J 

100.0 

31.5 

65.8 

2.7 

Cambridge 

100.0 

14.0 

25.9 

26.4 

23.8 

3.5 

0.8 

Che lsea 

100.0 

47 . 1 

24.5 

29.2 

8.5 

11.9 

1.0 

Maiden 

100.0 

1I12 

39.2 

10.7 

5.5 

1.2 

Newton 

100.0 

30.1 

21.7 

24.6 

11.0 

11.4 

1.2 

Somerville 

100.0 

35.5 

36.3 

19.1 

4.4 

4.7 

0.7 


1.4 


0.6 


*  Based  on  sample  study,  May  1948, 
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Table  6  shows  the  distribution  by  age  groups  of  the  membership  of  the 
Boston  YMCA  and  the  membership  of  YMCA's  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  and  this  table 
together  with  Table  5  reveals  that  on  the  whole  it  is  the  branches  of  the  Boston  Y 
and  the  Metropolitan  Y's  which  engage  chiefly  in  children's  work.     It  would  seem 
that,  in  most  instances  the  YMCA  is  better  qualified  by  experience  and  leadership 
to  emphasize  and  develop  work  with  young  adults.     At  all  events,  so  marked  a  devia- 
tion from  the  YMCA  norm  as  some  of  these  Associations  typify  deserves  careful  and 
critical  analysis  both  of  the  current  needs  of  the  children  in  these  communities  and 
of  the  satisfactory  provision  of  wholesome  recreation  by  other  agencies  for  the  old- 
er members  of  their  families. ^ 

Table  6* 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AG-E  GROUPS  AND  BY  SEX  OF  THE  MEMBERSHIP 
OF  THE  BOSTON  YMCA  AMD  OF  THE  YlCA's  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  AREA,  1948* 


Percent  of  Totals 


Age  Groups 

Boston  YMCA 

YMCA 1 s 

in  Metropolitan  Area 

In  Years 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

100.0 

90.0 

9.1 

100.0 

74.5 

25.5 

Under  12 

11.9 

10.1 

1.8 

21.1 

16.4 

4.7 

12  -  17 

27.1 

23.4 

3.7 

31.9 

22.5 

9.4 

18  -  24 

28.1 

26.4 

1.7 

25.0 

19.3 

5.7 

25  -  34 

15.9 

14.3 

1.6 

13.3 

9.4 

3.9 

35  -  49 

9.5 

9.2 

0.3 

7*7 

5.9 

1.8 

50  -  64 

6.8 

6.8 

0.8 

0.8 

65  and  over 

0.7 

0.7 

0.2 

0.2 

*  Based  on  sample  study  in  May,  1948 
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By  and  large  the  personnel  standards  of  the  Y.u.  and  Y../.C.A.  are  higher 
than  in  any  other  group  of  agencies.    Accordingly,  they  have  a  qualified  staff  and 
are  thus  able  to  make  great  contributions  in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
program  serving  the  total  community, 

Jhe  buildings  of  many  of  these  agencies  are  old  and  inadequate.  Expendi- 
tures of  large  suras  will  be  required  either  to  modernize  or  to  replace  them.  This 
fact  should  be  another  controlling  argument  for  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
area-wide  and  community-wide  program  based  upon  the  sound  principle  that  tax* supported 
agencies  should  provide  a  floor  of  basic  facilities  and  that  the  voluntary  agencies 
should  build  upon  this  floor.     Every  dollar  expended  to  provide  facilities  which 
duplicate  those  in  existence  »r  soon  to  be  in  existence  is  a  dollar  expended  un- 
wisely and  uneconomically. 

In  addition  to  the  15  young  men  and  young  women  agencies  operating  com- 
munity-wide building-centered  programs,  there  are  12  miscellaneous  agencies  in  the 
Area  with  community-wide  building-centered  programs  operating  in  six  different 
communities.    Three  of  these  12  are  music  schools  in  Boston  and  Newton;  one  is  the 
Children's    Museum  of  Boston;  four  are  agencies  organizing  and  directing  play  and 
recreation  programs  in  fnur  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  Area;  and  four  are  Boston 
agencies  organizing  and  directing  certain  phases  of  community  recreation  programs. 
All  of  these  agencies  are  treated  specifically  in  Part  IV  of  this  report. 

In  the  group  of  52  voluntary  agencies  operating  neighborhood  building- 
centered  programs  are  35  settlements  and  neighborhood  houses,  2  9  of  which  are  lrcated 
in  Boston  operating  at  36  different  locations  in  the  city.    Measured  in  terms  of 
service  Table  3  shows  a  settlement  and  neighborhood  house  membership  of  40,877  for 
Greater  Boston.     The  total  19^6  expenditures  for 
these  35  agencies  were  tfl, 348,027. 

In  considering  the  role  of  these  agencies  in  the  comprehensive  programs 
outlined  in  this  report,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  settlement,  in  its  original 
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concept,  was  a  group  of  people  residing  in  a  poorer  district  of  a  city  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  district  needs  and  resources  at  first  hand,  helping  to  meet  then,  and  in- 
terpreting them  to  the  general  public."    In  this  country,  during  the  period  of  heavy 
immigration  of  non -English  speaking  people,  settlements  "became  primarily  concerned 
with  understanding  and  interpreting  the  needs  and  problems  of  these  people  as  they 
established  their  residences  in  the  district  served  "by  the  settlement.  Strictly 
speaking,  a  settlement  was  not  a  settlement  unless  it  had  a  group  of  people  resident 
ir.  the  "building  who  were  available  at  all  times  and  at  any  hour  to  respond  to  emergency 
calls  for  assistance.    Neighborhood  houses  conceived  of  their  function  as  similar  to 
settlements  except  they  tended  to  maintain  no  residential  group. 

Immigrants  no  longer  come  in  a  steady  stream  and  settle  in  neighborhoods 
almost  of  their  own  making.    Population  is  mobile  and  is  constantly  shifting  in  keep- 
ing with  changes  in  industrial  development.    Its  horizons  are  broader,  hence  its 
pattern  of  living  no  longer  tends  to  be  restricted  by  neighborhood  boundaries  or 
associations.    The  net  result  of  this  is  that  many  settlements  and  neighborhood  houses 
find  themselves  periodically  confronted  with  a  new  population  whose  entire  life  is  of 
a  different  pattern  from  the  pattern  of  those  whom  the  agencies    were  originally 
established  to  serve. 

In  the  beginning,  settlements  were  not  presumed  to  carry  on  institutional- 
ized programs  but  rather  were  to  be  free  for  experimentation  and  quick  responses  to 
changing  conditions  and  needs. * 

Working  on  a  neighborhood  basis,  settlements  and  neighborhood  houses  come 
in  contact  with  a  variety  of  neighborhood  needs.    Their  tendency  has  been  to  attempt 
to  meet  these  needs  by  assuming  a  variety  of  program  functions  in  all  fields  of 
social  endeavor  which  today  are  classified  as  group  work,  case  work,  public  health, 
nursery  cure,  playgrounds  and  recreation,  etc.    A3  time  has  elapsed,  more  and  more 
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of  these  functions  have  "been  accepted  as  coimnunity  functions  and  separate  specialized 
agencies  have  been  established  to  fulfill  these  functions.1    Slowly,  and  sometimes 
reluctantly,  settlements  and  neighborhood  houses  have  recognized  the  changes  that 
have  taken, place  and  changed  their  programs  accordingly.    To  a  large  extent,  however, 
they  are  today  centers  for  play,  recreation  and  group  work  for  the  children  and  youth 
residing  in  the  district  they  serve.    Experimentation  and  research,  which  were  their 
rimary  purposes,  appear  to  have  dropped  off  in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  fixed  programs.    The  same  appears  to  be  true  of  neighborhood  visitation  by 
the  staff.    Also,  their  buildings,  which  were  originally  to  be  of  residential  charac- 
ter, have  been  expanded  to  include  gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  shops,  class  and  craft 
rooms  and  meeting  rooms  of  many  types  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  them  with  their 
own  playgrounds  and  camps. 

The  settlements  and  neighborhood  houses  of  Greater  Boston  have  generally 
followed    this    pattern  of  development  until  today  they  are  primarily  centers  for 
play,  recreation  and  group  experience  for  the  children  ar.d  youth  in  the  neighborhood 
in  which  they  are  located.    Samplings  of  their  programs  taken  in  January  and  February 
of  this  year  together  with  the  statements  in  the  report  of  the  Study  ("Do  Plans  Meet 
Heeds?")  conducted  and  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Neighborhood  Houses  and  Youth 
Agencies  of  the  Community  Council  bear  out  this  fact.  (Appendix  C).    The  report  of 
this  council  states 

"The  7- 16  age  group  includes  the  great  majority  of  members  in  all 
but  a  few  agencies  and  also  represents  the  bulk  of  the  group  to 
be  served  by  the  agencies'  plan  for  the  future".     (Page  11.  "Do 
Plans  Meet  Needs?") 

The  mere  fact  that  this  statement  is  made  in  the  report  of  a  study  conducted  by 
neighborhood  houses  and  youth  agency  people  gives  definite  indication  of  the  depart- 
ure from  the  original  concept  of  purpose  these  agencies  have  experienced. 

In  common  with  all  settlements  and  neighborhood  houses,  these  agencies  in 
the  Greater  Boston  area  have  Boards  whose  membership  is  made  up  of  prominent  and  in- 
•'oilenderf,  Henry  -  A  Report  on  Boston  Settlements  -  March  19^8  -  Appendix  "B". 
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tercstcd  people.    Many  of  the  Board  members  of  the  Boston  agencies  maintain  their  own 
residences  outside  of  Boston  but  continue  their  interest  in  the  needs  of  Boston  and 
particularly  that  section  of  the  city  in  which  their  agency  is  located,    Many  of 
those  people  are  also  members  of  Boards  of  other  agencies*    These  people,  originally 
fired  with  enthusiasm  and  desire  to  h_,lp  in  e  significant  movement  related  to  condi- 
tions of  the  past,  still  stand  ready  to  be  of  help  in  significant  movements  related 
to  the  present*    They  ar:<  valuable  resources  for  such  a  cause  and  given  the  same  kind 
of  inspiring  leadership  in  the  interpretation  of  present  day  needs  as  they  had  in 
their  earlier  movement  they  should  respond  with  renewed  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 

The  employed  personnel  of  these  agencies  are  by  and  large  people  with 
great  loyalty  for  their  work.     Some  of  them  have  given  years  of  valuable  service  and 
have  a    great  understanding  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  people  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods.    They  are  familiar  with  changing  conditions  and  accordingly  of  the  need  for 
change  in  their  programs.     Given  general  guidance  and  leadership  in  total  planning 
and  operation  of  an  area  and  community- wide  program,  their  response  will  be  immediate. 

The  buildings  of  most  of  the  settlements  and  neighborhood  houses  are  old 
and  costly  to  maintain  and  operate.     The  location  of  many  of  them  is  no  longer  suited 
to  community  needs.     In  some  instances  expensive  repairs  and  additions  have  been 
achieved  in  recent  years.     In  some  instances  certain  agencies  have  moved  out  of  old 
buildings  into  different  buildings,  abandoned  schools,  etc.    Certainly  further  ex- 
penditures fcr  these  purposes  should  be  held  in  abeyance  until  a  general  plan  of 
facilities  is  developed  for  the  total  program.     To  continue  a  development  related  to 
a  partial  phase  of  the  total  program  is  not  sound  or  economical  and  will  tend  to  dis- 
sipate resources  so  badly  needed  by  all  phases  of  the  total  program. 

The  tendency  for  the  settlement  and  neighborhood  houses  people  to  consider 
their  programs  as  having  little  in  common  with  the  programs  of  other  agencies  in  the 
same  general  area  of  service  h8s  been  harmful  to  their  own  programs  and  to  their  own 
thinking.    As  workers  in  one  phase  of  a  total  program,  their  problems  are  common  to 
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all  agencies  working  with  people  in  organized  effort;  the  greater  the  interchange 

of  ideas  and  experiences  between  all,  the  greater  the  progress. 

Without  question  these  agencies  have  much  to  contribute  in  the  planning 

and  operation  of  an  area-wide  and  community- wide  program  of  play,  recreation  and 
group  experience.    This  program  will  require  a  vast  amount  of  interpretation  and 
basic  organization  on  the  neighborhood  and  district  level.     Community  contacts  and 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  interpreting  needs  and  programs  will 
be  essential.     The  development  of  such  a  program  should  serve  to  draw  these  agency 
people  back  closer  to  the  original  concept  of  their  agency  purpose.     In  endeavoring 
to  cling  to  the  original  concept  of  their  purpose  and  organization  while  moving  into 
a  pattern  of  operation  primarily  concerned  with  recreation  and  group  experience  for 
children  and  youth,  they  have  established  and  maintained  a  unit  cost  greater  than  is 
justified.    Experience  throughout  America  has  established  the  fact  that  recreation  and 
group  work  programs  can  be  neighborhood-centered  and  effectively  organized  and  dir- 
ected using  larger  units  than  the  neighborhood  as  units  for  overall  administration 
and  supervision  and  without  maintaining  separate  and  expensive  buildings  with  resi- 
dential quarters  for  the  workers  so  engaged*    The  major  resources  these  agencies 
have  to  be  utilized  in  a  total  program  center  in  their  understanding  of  neighborhood 
conditions  and  needs,  their  ability  in  developing  a  neighborliness  among  people,  the 
enthusiasm  and  loyalty  of  their  personnel,  lay  and  prof essionsl ,  and  the  financial 
resources  they  may  have  available  to  aid  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  neighbor- 
hood programs  in  accordance  with  present  day  conditions. 

The  Boys'  Clubs  and  Girls'  Clubs  in  the  Greater  Boston  area,  while  not 
as  numerous  as  some  other  types  of  agencies,  are  important  factors  in  the  total 
agency  pattern.    There  are  six  Boys'  Club  organizations  in  the  area  with  eight  sep- 
arate clubs,  five  in  Boston  and  one  each  in  Arlington,   Chelsea,  and  Waltham.  There 
are  also  two  Girls'  Clubs  in  Boston  whose  parent  organization  and  operations  are 
closely  affiliated  with  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Boston,  Inc. 
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The  Boys'  Club  movement  in  America  started  late  in  the  19th  century. 
Boston  was  one  of  the  early  cities  to  participate  in  this  movement,  establishing  the 
Boston  Boys  Club,  Inc.  in  1897. 

The  basic  philosophy  controlling  the  establishment  and  operation  of  Boys' 
Clubs,  as  stated  by  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  is  that  a  separate  club  for  boys  in 
charge  of  staff  trained  in  the  Boys'  Club  way  is  the  best  and  probably  the  most 
economical  way  of  working  with  boys.     A  Boys'  Club  is  a  "boys  guidance  organization." 
Its  purposes  are  social,  educational,  vocational  and  character  development  of  boys. 
It  is  not  primarily  a  recreational  organization,  although  it  achieves  its  purpose 
partly  through  recreational  activities."'" 

Boys'  Clubs  are  primarily  intended  to  serve  boys  between  the  ages  of 
8  -  18.     "There  should  be  no  character  test  for  membership  in  a  Boys'   Club.  Boys 
under  16  years  of  age  especially  should  not  be  regarded  as  lost."^ 

The  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  defines  a  boys'  club  as  an  institution  gen- 
erally housed  in  an  extensive  building  built  for  this  purpose,  with  lounges,  meet- 
ing rooms,  activity  rooms  of  all  types,   swimming  pool,  gymnasiums,   shops,  class  rooms, 
medical  and  dental  examination  and  clinic  rooms,   showers  and  locker  rooms,  game  rooms 
and  offices.     It  is  a  boys'  club  house  with  a  low  membership  fee,  generally  open 
every  week-day  afternoon  and  evening  and  girls  are  not  admitted  except  on  special 
occasions.     One  of  the  requirements  for  membership  in  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  is«- 

"It  shall  have  a  clubhouse  or  separate  club  quarters,  which  can  be  indenti- 
fied  as  a  club  for  boys,  and  its  use  by  any  others  shall  not  substantially  limit  the 
rooms,  facilities  and  equipment  by  the  boy  members."! 

Because  Boys'  Club  people  consider  their  clubs  to  be  complete  institu-  • 
tions  peculiarly  adopted  by.  their  philosophy  and  pattern  of. operation  to  do  work 
witla.boys,  they' tend  to-  go  their  mm  way  in  their  plans  arid  work. 

Probably  no  agency  has  greater  problems  in  approaching  participation  in 
the  development  and  operation  of  a  community-wide  program  than  the  traditional  Boys' 

Ttfemorandum  to  Presidents  and  Executives  of  Boys'  Dlubs  in  America  by  David  W. 
Armstrong  -  Entitled  Community  Purveys.     Sept.  9,  1946  -  Appendix  A. 

Manual  of  Boys'  Clubs  operation  -  Bovs«  Clubs  of  America.  TJ.Y.C 
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Clubs.     If  they  conscientiously  participate  in  this  endeavor  they  must  recognize  that 
all  community  supported  agencies  working  with  boys  are  capable  of  aiding  in  the 
development  of  the  boys'  character  as  well  as  aiding  in  the  guidance  of  his  social 
and  educational  development.    They  must  recognize  that  even  though  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  agencies  because  of  their  social  and  cultural  pattern,  and  therefore  a 
difference  in  the  impact  they  make  upon  society,  the  paramount  problem  for  agencies 
dependent  upon  community  support  for  their  program,  is,  of  necessity,  some  determina- 
tion and  acceptance  of  agency  difference  and  their  relative  values  and  costs  to  the 
community. 

These  clubs  are  valuable  resources  in  a  program  meeting  the  needs  of  boys 
and  girls*    Most  of  their  buildings  are  quite  adequate,  their  leadership  is  able  and 
they  are  supported  by  many  prominent  people  loyal  to  their  idea  and  work*    Any  attempt 
to  fit  these  clubs  into  an  area-wide  and  community-wide  program  of  service,  predicated 
upon  sound  principles  of  community  operation,  should  receive  full  and  wholehearted 
support • 

The  records  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls  Organiza- 
tion in  the  Greater  Boston  Area  show  the  most  widespread  service  throughout  the  area 
of  any  of  the  agencies.    Table  3  showed  a  total  membership  of  Girl  Scouts  and  Camp 
Fire  Girls  of  23,249  and  of  Boy  Scouts  of  19,843.    Table  7  shows  the  membership  dis- 
tribution of  these  agencies  as  between  Municipal  Boston  and  the  Metropolitan  Area. 
This  table  shows  a  total  of  2004  different  troops,  468  of  which  are  in  Boston  proper. 
These  troops  meet  in  1864  different  places  of  which  607  are  churches,  571  are  schools, 
62  are  settlements,  77  are  social  agencies  and  547  are  miscellaneous  places  includ- 
ing homes. 
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Table  7- 

NUMBER  OF  TROOPS  AND  NT1MBER  OF  SCOOTS  AND  CAMPFIRE 
GIRLS  IN  GREATER  BOSTON  AREA,  1947-48 


Number  of  Troons  Youth  Served 


AREA 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Greater  Boston  Area,  Total 

2,004 

730 

1,274 

43,092 

19,843 

23,249 

Municipal  Boston 

468 

184 

284 

9,216 

4,419 

4,797 

Metropolitan  Areas 

Central 

246 

112 

134 

3,254 

3 , 126 

2,128 

East 

468 

163 

305 

10,167 

4,332 

5,835 

North 

351 

110 

241 

7,808 

3,560 

4.248 

South 

282 

91 

191 

6,389 

2,455 

3/934 

West 

189 

70 

119 

4,258 

1,951 

2,307 

Little  adjustment  is  necessary  for  these  agencies  to  fit  into  the  kind  of 
area-wide  and  community-wide  program  of  services  outlined  in  this  report.    Minor  ad- 
justments may  be  necessary,  but  their  plan  of  operation  is  adaptable  to  any  sound 
plan  of  total  organization. 

One  of  the  important  phases  of  a  community -wide  program  of  play,  recrea- 
tion and  group  experience  is  the  provision  of  camping  opportunities,  particularly  for 
grewing  boys  and  girl3.    These  services  have  long  been  provided  by    voluntary  agen- 
cies.    In  recent  years  some  tax-supported  agencies  have  begun  to  provide  them.  The 
Federal  Government  and  many  State  governments  have  made  properties  available  for 
much  use.    In  some  instances  both  the  Federal  and  State  governments  have  constructed 
large  camps  and  leased  these  properties  to  voluntary  agencies .    More  recently  educa- 
tors have  been  advocating  that  the  nublic  schools  3hould  operate  camps  as  a  part  of 
the  tax-supported  educational  program.    More  and  more  the  value  of  camping  experience 
i3  being    recognized  and  future  years  will  see  great  progress  made  in  such  programs. 

Day  camping  i3  growing  rapidly  a3  a  part  of  the  programs  of  all  agencies 
working  with  children.    Park  departments  are  constantly  being  urged  to  provide  and 
equip  areas  suitable  for  this  purpose.    This  program  is  well  on  its  way  to  becoming 
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an  important  part  of  a  community  program  of  services  to  children  and  youth. 

Certainly  in  the  immediate  future,  as  in  the  past,  voluntary  agencies 
will  be  required  to  provide  the  bulk  of  camping  services  in  any  community.    This  is 
true  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area,  and  Greater  Boston  agencies  are  now  doing  a  great  deal 
in  this  respect.    As  indicated  in  Table  1,  there  are  hO  voluntary  agencies  now  oper- 
ating summer  camps  with  a  total  yearly  expenditure  of  a  little  over  $1,000,000.  Many 

these  camps  are  small,  but  many  also  are  most  adequate.    It  is  apparent,  however, 
that  greater  service  of  this  type  can  be  provided  for  the  Area  through  some  reorgani- 
zation and  the  establishment  of  procedures  which  will  aid  in  better  and  more  adequate 
referral  service  for  those  agencies  not  operating  camps  and  better  budgeting  of  com- 
munity funds  expended  for  these  services."'-, 

In  summarizing  the  general  situation  described  as  relating  to  this  prin- 

/■ Principle  5, 

ciple, ' certain  salient  points  soem  to  deserve  emphasis. 

1.  Voluntary  agencies  in  the'  Area  arc.  well  equipped  both  in  purpose 
and  experience  to  move  ahead  doing  exploratory  and  demonstration 
work  of  great  value  to  the  community  program  of  play.,  recreation 
and  group  experience . 

2.  Due  to  the  variable  pattern  of  facilities,  leadership  and  services 
provided  by  the  tax-supported  agencies,  there  will  be  constant 
need  for  the  voluntary  agencies  to  accept  responsibilities  which, 
although  properly  belonging  to  the  tax-supported  agencies,  are  net 
currently  as  effectively  distributed  as  they  should  be.    In  de- 
termining these  responsibilities,  however,  there  should  be  a  care- 
ful and  objective  appraisal  of  total  needs  through  joint  planning 
by  all  agencies  concerned. 

J>.    The  strength  of  the  voluntary  agencies  is  primarily  in  their  lead- 
ership, their  freedom  to  respond  to  varying  situations,  their  know- 
how  and  skill  in  world ng  with  special  individuals  and  groups,  and 
their  skill  in  leadership  of  small  groups. 

h.    Acceptance  by  tax-supported  agencies  of .  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide a  variety  of  facilities  on  a  neighborhood,  district,  and  com- 
munity-wide basis  makes  it  less  necessary  for  voluntary  agencies 
to  build  large  and  expensive  facilities  for  neighborhood  and  com- 
■   '  ..  munity  use. 

5.    Community  centers  serving  definite  districts  and  provided  by  tax- 
supported  agencies,  in  which  public  and  voluntary  agencies  can 

"^Dr.  Gerald  Burns  -  Survey  Report  on  Camping  -  Appendix  A. 


work  together,  each  performing  those  program  functions  it  is 
best  qualified  to  perforin  and  working  with  those  groups  with 
whom  it  is  best  qualified  to  work,  is  the  desirable  goal  of 
the  future. 

6.  There  is  still  need  for  qualified  and  experienced  people  to  work 
on  a  small  area  basis  in  the  discovery  and  interpretation  of  need 
and  in  promoting  neighborliness  and  understanding. 

7.  Day- by-day  programs  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience  for 
children,  youth  and  families  can  be  organized  on  a  neighborhood 
or  small  area  basis  but  administered  and  supervised  as  efficient- 
ly and  more  economically  on  the  basis  of  larger  areas. 

8.  Institutionalized  programs  such  as  Boys'  Clubs  and  Girls'  Clubs 
are  carried  on  in  structures  that  are  disproportionately  expen- 
sive to  build,  operate  and  maintain  in  relation  to  the  people 
served  thereby, 

9.  The  provision  of  camping  services  for  growing  boys  and  girls  is 

at  present  almost  wholly  the  responsibility  of  voluntary  agencies. 
In  the  interest  of  broader  service  to  the  community,  more  uniform 
procedures  controlling  camp  referrals  and  a  better  budgeting 
process  should  be  established  and  more  day-camping  service  pro- 
vided. 

Principle  6  states  that  a  community-wide  program  of  play,  recreation  and 


group  experience,  representing  the  sum  of  all  programs  financed  by  the  community 
dollar,  which  is  derived  from  both  tax  funds  and  voluntary  contributions,  should 
represent  the  wisest  expenditure  of  this  community  dollar. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  these  programs,  as  they  have  grown  up  under 
different  agency  auspices,  and  in  accordance  with  certain  statements  of  purpose,  do 
not  in  fact  have  the  differences  that  are  traditionally  claimed  for  them.  Many  of 
these  differences  are  more  imagined  than  real.  As  previously  stated,  agencies  do  dif- 
fer in  their  cultural  and  social  pattern  and  therefore  in  their  impact  upon  society. 
The  extent  of  these  differences  is  hard  to  establish  and  yet  it  must  be  established 
and  not  just  accepted.  When  it  has  been  established,  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  de 
termining  whether  these  differences  are  worthy  of  the  expenditures  from  community 
funds  which  they  demand.    Measured  by  the  criteria  of  basic  satisfactions  essential 
for  normal  play,  recreation  and  group  experience,  the  individual  is  prone  to  seek 


these  experiences  within  his  own  social  and  cultural  pattern.  Therefore,  to  the  ex> 
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tent  that  neighborhood  "boundaries  and  associations  define  or  circumscribe  cultural 
and  social  patterns,  it  would  appear  that  any  agency  identified  with  these  patterns 
is  acceptable  for  this  purpose.    Another  factor  which  would  seem  to  enter  into  this 
consideration  is  that  all  agencies  now  accept  that  the  people  served  by  their  programs 
should  be  identified  with  the  agency  through  participation  in  its  deliberations  and 
actions.    In  this  way  do  all  agencies  attempt  to  be  identified  with  the  cultural  and 
social  patterns  of  those  they  serve. 

Agencies  which  have  national  affiliation  have  values  which  rise  above  the 
values  of  purely  local  agencies.    These  agencies  may  have  a  peculiar  contribution  to 
make  because  of  this  fact.    The  Boy  Scout  Law,  for  instance,  carries  greater  signifi- 
cance because  it  is  international  in  use.    Loyalties  to  an  agency  with  national  and 
international  scope  means  a  great  doal  to  some  people,  and  therefore  these  agencies 
offer  additional  values  in  their  programs. 

All  these  values  are  important  and  must  be  given  consideration  when  a  com- 
munity-wide program  is  being  planned  and  considered.    Accepting  that  there  are  many 
plus  values  in  agency  sponsorship,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  community  dollar  be  wisely  budgeted  in  terms  of  total  service. 

The  application  of  this  principle  in  Greater  Boston  will  not  be  easy. 
There  i3  little  evidence  that  the  expenditures  of  tax-funds  have  ever  been  given  con- 
sideration at  the  time  voluntary  funds  were  being  budgeted.    Furthermore,  there  is 
little  history  of  joint  planning  between  tax-supported  agencies  and  the  voluntary 
agencies.    It  is  absolutely  essential,  however,  to  apply  this  principle  if  the  wisest 
expenditure  of  the  charitable  dollar  is  even  to  be  approached. 

Principle  7  set3  forth  the  need  for  a  central  coordinating  device  which 
is  accepted  by  all  agencies  as  the  center  for  community 

planning,  if  the  wisest  expenditure  of  the  community  dollar  is  to  be  attained. 

Different  opinions  exist  as  to  the  location  of  this  central  coordinating 
device.    Traditionally  Councils  of  Social  Agencies  and  Community  Councils  have  been 


established  as  the  center  for  social  planning  for  the  community.     These  Councils  are 
basically  the  creation  of  the  agencies  participating  and  are  therefore  the  agent  of 
these  agencies.    They  were  organized  on  the  assumption  that  the  agencies,  as  made  up 
of  their  lay  and  professional  workers,  represent  the  major  interests  of  the  community 
in  social  planning.     The  financial  supporters  and  the  beneficiaries  of  these  agencies 
were  presumed  to  be  properly  represented  by  the  agency.     It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
is  a  sound  assumption,   inasmuch  as  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  provide  financial 
support  and  those  who  benefit  from  agency  services  have  no  effective  opportunity  to 
voice  their  views  on  either  agency  operations  or  community  needs,  nor  is  there  any  way 
for  them  to  determine  who  their  representatives  in  the  Council  shall  be.    As  a  result* 
there  has  been  a  growing  uneasiness  among  the  general  public  about  the  effectiveness 
of  councils  as  social  planning  bodies.     The  professional  employees  of  these  councils 
have  to  a  large  extent  been  helpless  in  this  situation,  as  they  are  required  to  carry 
out  policies  established  by  agency  members  of  the  Council,  and  these  members  are 
somewhat  guarded  as  to  actions  which  might  affect  their  operations. 

Councils  operate  through  divisional  groupings  of  their  agency  members, 
agencies  performing  roughly  similar  functions  being  put  in  the  same  divisions.  This 
practice  has  not  proved  to  be  too  satisfactory,  as  the  traditional  dividing  lines 
often  do  not  circums oribe  a  total  field  of  service.     Though  tax-supported  agencies 
are  admitted  to  membership  in  the  council,  they  havo  found  it  difficult  to  fit  into 
the  divisions  as  established  by  the  functions  of  the  voluntary  agencies.  Furthermore,, 
their  admittance  has  often  been  on  a  rather  casual  basis  with  not  too  much  evidence 
of  actual  acceptance  by  the  voluntary  agencies.     This  has  led  to  little  if  any  actual 
participation  by  the  representatives  of  tax-supported  agencies. 

The  neighborhood  Houses  and  Youth  Agencies  Division  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Coimnnnity  Council   is  an  exoellent  illustration  of  this  type  of  organization.  This 
Division  has  three  sections:  A  SettlenentsSection,  a  Youth  Activities  Section  and  a 
Camps  Section. 
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Each  of  these  three  sections  has  its  own  organization  within  the  Division 
and  each  elects  three  members  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Division. 
There  is  a  striking  and  important  difference,  however,  in  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  these  three  sections.     The  Youth  Activities  Section  is  organized  as  a  unit 
of  the  Division,  meets  regularly  once  a  month,  and  the  staff  member  of  the  Council 
in  charge  of  the  Division  acts  .as  Secretary  to  the  Section.     The  Camps  Section  is 
also  organized  as  a  unit  of  the  Division  and  a  fulltime  employee  of  the  Council  acts 
as  Secretary  to  this  section.     The  Settlements  Section  operates,  in  a  practical  sense, 
separate  from  the  Council.     This  section  is  in  fact  made  up  of  the  United  Settlements 
of  Greater  Boston,  an  organization  of  Neighborhood  Houses  and  Settlements  located  in 
the  Greater  Boston  Area  which  elects  its  own  officers,  maintains  a  separate  office  at 
20  Union  Park  in  the  main  building  of  South  2nd  House  and  pays  one  half  the  salary  of 
its  secretary.     The  other  half  of  this  salary  is  paid  by  the  Council  primarily 
because  this  organization  functions  as  the  Settlements  Section  of  the  Council's 
neighborhood  houses  and  Youth  Agencies  Division.     This  secretary  is  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  Council  or  Division  Staff  which  meets  with  the  Settlement  Section. 
Hence,  the  Settlements  Section  is  in  practice  the  United  Settlements  of  Greater  Boston 
and  it  is  this  organization  which  elects  three  members  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Division. 

The  entire  Division  never  meets  as  a  true  planning  body.     The  Executive 
Committee  meets  annually  and  at  this  meeting  certain  projects  of  common  interest  to 
all  three  sections  of  the  Division  are  determined  upon.    After  these  common  projects 
are  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  they  are  referred  to  the  respective  organiza- 
tions representing  the  three  sections  for  consultation  and  such  action  as  they  may 
uecide  to  take.     The  division  as  a  whole  seldom  meets. 


In  this  form  of  organization  it  is  almost  impossible  for  representatives 
of  tax-supported  recreation  agencies  to  participate.     The  Department  of  Extended 
school  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  operates  neighborhood-centered  programs  in  14  school 
buildings  located  in  different  sections  of  the  city.     These  programs  are  comparable 
to  thost  of  settlements  and  neighborhood  houses,  yet  these  tax-supported  centers  are  net 
represented    in  the  neighborhood  Houses  and  Youth  Agencies  Division  of  the  Council. 
Similarly j  the  Park  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston  operates  neighborhood-centered 
programs  in  twelve  gymnasiums  located  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  as  well  as 
playground  and  recreation  programs  in  other  locations.     These  operations  are  compara- 
ble to  those  of  settlements  and  also  to  those  of  youth  agencies,  yet  from  a  practical 
standpoint  the  park  Department  finds  little  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  neighborhood  houses  and  Youth  Agencies  Division  of  the  Council.  .gain, 
the  Boston  Board  of  City  Planning,  which  is  concerned  with  studying  and  planning  the 
development  of  the  city  in  all  respects,  including  play  and  recreation  facilities, 

has  no  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  Division  of  the  Council. 

/representative  cf 

It  seems  apparent  that  if  the  Council  is  to  be  /  social  planning  in 

the  field  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience,  the  neighborhood  Houses  and  Youth 
Agencies  Division  must  be  reorganized  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  participation  of 
all  major  agencies  concerned  with  these  programs.     In  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  Local  Advisory  Committee  organized  by  the  Recreation  and 
Group  hork  Division  of  this  Survey  consisted  of  the  executives  of  nineteen  youth- 
serving  agencies.     Representatives  from  the  Board  of  City  Planning,   two  divisions  of 
the  Public  3chools  and  the  Park  Department  of  Lhe  City  of  Boston  accepted  membership 
and  participated  most  helpfully  in  the  deliberations  of  this  Advisory  Committee. 

In  presenting  this  review  of  the  general  conditions  in  the  Greater  Boston 
Area,   effort  has  b^en  made  to  describe  the  resources  which  are  available  to  be 
;r.0Dilized  for  use  in  an  area-wide  and  community-wide  program  of  play,  recreation  and 
group  experience,  with  some  indication  of  the  major  adjustments  which  are  desirable 
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in  the  different  agency  programs  in  order  that  each  may  make  its  best  contribution 
to  the  total  program.    As  these  resources  are  mobilized  and  the  adjustments  in 
programs  are  realized,  the  total  program  -..ill  begin  to  take  shape  and  the  Area  will 
begin  to  realize  greater  service  from  the  expenditure  of  the  charitable  dollar. 
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The  plan  of  action  or  procedure  recommended  in  this 
report  places  great  reliance  on  a  planning  division  of  a    (  . 
Greater  Boston  Community  Council  to  carry  forward  the 
coordinated  planning  which  is  so  essential  for  the  success, 
of  the  program.    It  must  he  home  in  mind  that  the  recom- 
mendations throughout  this  part  of  the  report  referring  to  f> 
the  "division  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  a  coordinated,  community -wide 
program  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience"  in  no 
sense  refer  to  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council  or  to  its 
Neighborhood  House  and  Youth  Activities  Division  as  they 
are  now  constituted.    These  recommendations  refer  to  a 
reorganized  and  strengthened  Council  and  Division  as  set 
forth  on  pages  1L)9  •  lo3  • 


•  -i  ■  •   .  IM- 
PART IV 

Findings  and  Recommendations 

As  stated  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  the  present  Study  has  been  focused  on 
the  way  total  resources  made  available  for  recreation  and  group  work  programs  are 
organized  for  use.  The  weaknesses  and  inefficiencies  in  the  present  program  stem  from 
a  lack  of  sound  organization  -  a  well  understood  pattern  of  community  services,  incliid- 
ing  an  outline  of  proper  agency  functions  -  and  not  from  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  individual  agencies.    These  latter  appear  to  be  results  rather  than  causes. 

Cur  meetings  with  the  Local  Advisory  Committee,  made  up  of  nineteen  execu- 
tives in  both  tax-supported  and  voluntary  agencies  in  Boston,  give  some  assurance  of 
a  uniform  acceptance  of  the  general  approach.    The  fundamental  problem,  therefore, 
centers  in  working  out  a  practicable  plan  of  procedure  which  is  based  on  present  con- 
ditions and  which  moves  toward  the  main  goal.    Such  a  plan  is  presented  in  this  part 
of  the  report  (Part  IV) .    It  is  presented  in  terms  of  the  basic  principles  discussed 
in  Parts  II  and  III  and  also  in  terms  of  specific  agencies  or  groups  of  agencies  as 
general  conditions  warrant.    Both  general  and  specific  recommendations  are  included 
throughout  the  development  of  this  plan. 

The  plan  of  action  or  procedure  outlined  herein  is  centered  on  the  City  of 
Boston,  inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  expenditures  and  operations  are  centered  therein  and 
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the  problems  axe  therefore  more  acute  and  more  in  need  of  immediate  attention.  Some 
recommendations  are  also  included  with  respect  to  area-wide  services,  especially  tax- 
supported  services,  as  well  as  to  individual  agencies,  especially  fund -supported 
agencies.    However,  the  general  plan  outlined  for  the  City  of  Boston  is  applicable  to 
any  community  in  the  Area  and  its  application  may  proceed  as  rapidly  as  time  and  expe- 
rience dictate. 

In  the  previous  treatment  of  Principles  1,  2  and  3,  (Part  III,  pages  pl~ 
38) ,  it  has  "been  stated  that  "both  tax-supported  and  voluntary  agencies  are  involved 
in  the  provision  of  adequate  opportunities  for  play,  recreation  and  group  experience 
for  people  of  all  ages  and  in  all  communities  and  neighborhoods;  that  any  agency  given 
suitable  facilities  and  qualified  leadership  can  do  an  adequate  basic  job  in  organizing 
and  directing  these  programs;  and  that  the  development  of  qualities  of  good  citizenship 
and  the  prcmotirn  of  neighborly  association  and  civic  responsibility  are  requirements 
to  be  met  by  any  agency  organizing  and  directing  these  programs.    Accepting  that  any 
sound  area-wide  and  community -wide  plan  of  these  services  which  is  developed  will  be 
predicated  in  part  upon  these  three  principles,  the  problem  presented  is  one  of  making 
certain  that  existing  facilities  dovetail  together  in  order  that  their  total  use  may 
provide  the  maximum  of  opportunities  for  all  ages;  that  each  agency  has  a  qualified 
staff;  and  that  each  recognizes  its  responsibility  for  producing  desirable  outcomes  in 
the  development  of  qualities  of    good  citizenship,  neighbor liness  and  civic  responsi- 
bility. 

The  pressures  exerted  should  always  be  directed  to  these  ends.    Failure  of 
an  existing  agency  to  meet  these  requirements  is  not  sufficient  cause  fcr  another 
agency  to  move  in  and  do  a  replacement  job.    This  procedure  weakens  the  entire  struc- 
ture and  tends  to  dissipate  responsibility.     It  may,  at  times,  be  the  path  of  least 
resistance,  but  if  followed  will  always  lead  to  confusion  and  tend  to  weaken  respon- 
sibility, in  the  end  resulting  in  an  uneconomical  use  of  total  resource*.    What  is 
needed  is  to  fncus  attention  on  the  weakness  and  take  such  steps  as  are  possible  to 
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strengthen  the  weakness  through  the  proper  exercise  of  agency  functions.  Supplemen- 
tary aids  may  "be  required  for  a  time  but  these  should  always  be  recognized  as  tempo- 
rary aids  to  be  provided  until  such  time  as  the  weakness  is  strengthened; 

Recommendation  1;    Geographic  areas  should  be  established  as  the 
units  for  central  planning,  and  the  total  determinable  needs  of 
each  3uch  unit  should  be  related  to  its  total  existing  resources. 

(a)  The  Greater  Boston  Area  is  the  unit  for  central  planning 
by  those  agencies  which  accept  responsibility  for  serv- 
ing the  entire  area  and  can  bring  thereto  desirable 
uniformity  of  understanding  and  general  approach  (i.e., 
Greater  Boston  Community  Council,  Metropolitan  District 
Commission,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  CYO) . 

(b)  A  local  community,  or  a  group  of  local  communities,  or 
a  defined  district  of  a  local  community  (viz.  the  15 
Health  and  Welfare  Areas  of  Municipal  Boston)  may  serve 
as  a  unit  for  central  planning  by  those  agencies  which 
accept  responsibility  for  serving  such  local  community, 
or  group  of  local  communities,  or  district;  integrating 
their  services  with  area-wide  and  community -wide  serv- 
ices which  extend  down  into  such  local  community,  or 
group  of  local  communities,  or  district. 

Recommendation  S;    An  efficient,  economical  use  of  the  total  existing 
resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  area  is  the  first  requirement  of 
central  planning.    If  supplementary  resources  are  essential  for  an 
adequate  basic  program,  the  most  efficient,  economical  way  of  pro- 
viding these  resources  should  be  determined  and  necessary  action 
taken  to  assure  their  provision. 

Recommendation  3*    Qualified  staff  is  an  essential  requirement  for 
every  agency  organizing  and  directing  all  or  parte  of  a  coordinated 
program  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience.    This  staff  should 
recognize  its  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  development  of 
qualities  of  good  citizenship,  neighbor lines s  and  civic  responsibility. 

In  the  previous  treatment  of  Principle  k,  it  was  stated  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  tax-supported  agencies  to  provide  a  background  or  floor  of  facili- 
ties, qualified  leadership  and  services  on  a  community -wide  basis.    Some  indication 
of  the  extent  of  this  background  or  floor  which  exists  in  the  Greater  Boston  areas 
has  been  previously  set  forth  (Part  III,  pages  $8-46) .    The  statements  and  recommenda- 
tions which  follow  indicate  the  actions  that  are  necessary  to  make  these  agencies  more 
effective  participants  in  the  provision  of  this  floor  in  a  community -wide  program  of 


play,  recreation  and  group  experience.! 
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The  Tax -Supported  Agencies 
Metropolitan  District  Commission    (Part  III,  pp.  38-U0) . 

The  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  "because  of  its  area-wide  services, 
is  first  considered. 

From  time  to  time,  special  studies  of  the  work  and  organization  of  this 
Commission  have  made  definite  recommendations  for  improvement.    In  1938  a  Special  Com- 
mission on  Taxation  and  Public  Expenditures,  and  in  I9AI  the  Report  #f  the  Study  of 
Pari:,  Parkway  and  Recreational  Areas,  conducted  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  State 
Planning  Board  and  the  National  Park  Service,  made  recommendations  for  organizational 
improvement.    One  such  recommendation  was  directed  toward  separating  the  police  func- 
tion from  the  function  of  maintenance  and  operation,  and  another  recommended  the  em- 
ployment of  a  recreation  superintendent  to  whom  would  he  assigned  "the  working  out  of 
a  broad  program  of  recreational  development  and  organization  by  which  adequate  recrea- 
tional facilities,  properly  distributed  throughout  the  metropolitan  system  of  reserva- 
tions and  parkways,  could  be  made  available  and  attractive  to  the  citizens  of  the 
region. " 

As  stated  before  in  this  report,  efforts  to  carry  out  these  recommenda- 
tions have  been  defeated  on  the  grounds  of  economy.    It  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  real  economy  is  being  practiced  by  not  moving  ahe^d  with  these  recommendations. 
Certainly  the  maintenance  and  use  of  recreational  reservations  and  facilities  deserve 
more  consideration  than  they  are  apt  to  secure  as  just  one  phase  of  the  policing 
function.    Also,  the  employment  of  a  competent  recreation  superintendent  by  an  organ- 
ization so  concerned  with  recreational  developments  and  use  in  an  area  tho  size  of 
that  of  the  Park  Divisio  1,   /hose  responsibility  it  would  be  to  work  out  a  broad  plan 
of  recreational  development  ana  organization,  would  return  to  the  Commission  and  the 
people  far  greater  econoxnie3  than  the  cost  of  his  employment.    Such  a  person,  meeting 
with  local  park,  recreation  and  group  work  bodies  and  officials,  would  be  in  a  key 
position  to  promoto  and  aid  in  tho  development  of  a  comprehensive  system  and  plan  of 
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services  which  would  greatly  "benefit  the  people  throughout  the  area  and  assure  a 
wiser  expenditure  of  the  funds  available  for  these  purposes. 

The  major  adjustments  which  seem  desirable  in  the  organization  and  program 
of  this  Commission  and  its  Park  Division,  in  order  that  it  can  more  effectively  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  an  area-wide  and  community -wide  program  of  play,  recrea- 
tion and  group  experience,  do  not  necessitate  a  change  in  its  "basic  function.  Addi- 
tional strengths,  however,  are  required.    These  can  he  secured  through  a  positive 
recognition  of  the  important  function  this  Commission  can  rightly  perform,  through  a 
renewal  of  general  support  for  its  plans  and  work,  and  through  some  relatively  minor 
adjustments  of  the  Commission's  organization. 

Ee commendation  k:    The  Metropolitan  District  Commission  should: 

(a)     take  leadership  in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  system  of  park  and  recreation  facili- 
ties in  the  Area,  -  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Planning  Board  and  other  State  and  local  park  and 
recreation  authorities,  -  and  should  employ  a  Super- 
visor of  Recreation  to  act  for  it  in  developing  and 
operating  an  Area-wide  recreation  program: 

(h)    establish  the  recreational  use  of  its  Park  Division 
properties  as  above  the  police  function; 

(c)    provide  and  expand  day  camp  sites  and  facilities 

in  its  Park  Division  properties  throughout  the  Area. 

The  major  tax-supported  agencies  of  the  City  of  Boston  directly  concerned 
with  the  provision  of  facilities,  qualified  leadership  and  services  which  constitute 
the  present  background  or  floor  for  a  centrally  planned  play,  recreation  and  group 
experience  program  are:  The  Boston  Park  Commission;  the  Boston  School  Committee,  par- 
ticularly its  Departments  f»f  Physical  Education  and  Extended  Use  of  Schools;  the 
Public  Buildings  Department;  the  Board  of  Recreation;  the  Library  Department;  and  the 
Boston  Housing  Authority. 

Although  all  of  these  agencies  are  vitally  concerned  in  the  community -wide 
program,  their  present  plan  of  organization  and  operation  is  not  one  of  close  integra- 
tion.   Rather  they  all  tend  to  operate  on  an  independent  basis,  hence  their  facilities, 
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their  leadership  and  their  services  are  not  integrated  to  the  point  where  the  com- 
munity receives  the  maximum  benefits  possible. 

The  following  brief  consideration  of  these  agencies,  together  wi th  the 
recommendations,  are  based  upon  reports  and  studies  of  the  operations  and  records 
of  each  agency  and  upon  accepted  play  and  recreation  practice.     The  Boston  Park 
Commission  and  School  Committee  are  given  more  detailed  consideration  in  this  part 
of  the  report  because  of  the  important  place  they  occupy  in  the  provision  of  a  floor 
of  facilities,  leadership  and  services  for  the  total  program.     This  is  particularly 
true  of  their  internal  organization  which  is  treated  in  some  detail. 
The  Boston  park  Commission  (The  Park  Department),  (Part  III,  pages  40-41). 

The  Park  Department  in  the  City  of  Boston  is  administered  by  a  Park  Com- 
mission of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Mayor*     The  Chairman  of  this  Commission 
is  the  executive  officer  of  the  department  and  is  a  full  time  paid  employee.  The 
two  other  members  of  the  Jommission  are  lay  members.     The  present  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  (appointed  in  September,  1947)  is  the  former  Chief  Engineer  of  the  park 
Department  who  for  a  time  served  in  both  capacities.     The  other  members  of  the 
Commission  are  Mr.  T,  G.  Haffenraffer  and  Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  Jr.,  the  latter  being  the 
most  recent  appointee,    Mr.  Lee's  great  interest  in  the  recreational  use  of  Park 
properties  is  well  known. 

As  earlier  stated  in  this  report,  some  improvement  in  the  operation  of 
the  Park  Department  has  been  made  during  the  last  two  years.     The  situation  is  such, 
however,  thot  if  real  progress  is  to  be  made  the  Commission  needs  the  support  of 
all  those  interested  in  a  genuine  improvement  in  the  administration  of  the  Boston 
Parks,     The  following  recommendations  arc  directed  toward  some  major  improvements 
which  should  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible  and  which  should  receive  this  support* 
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Thc  present  Commissioner  of  Parks  was  appointed  by  Temporary  Mayor 

Hynes,  and  has  continued  to  retain  his  civil  service  status  as  Chief  Engineer. 

Each  of  these  positions  is  important  to  the  successful ■ operation  of  the  Park 

Department  and  deserves  the  attention  of  a  full-time,  qualified  person. 

Recommendation  5;     Each  of  the  important  positions  of  Commission- 
er of  Parks,  and  Chief  Engineer,  of  the  Boston  Park  Department, 
should  be  filled  by  a  qualified,  full-time  person. 

The  legislation  which  established  the  present  Park  Commission  and  set 
forth  its  method  of  organization  and  administration  established  a  position  of 
Deputy  Commissioner  to  assist  the  Commissioner  in  the  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment.    This  Deputy  Commissioner  is  in  fact  the  legal  executive  of  the  department. 
This  position  was  vacant  for  a  number  of  years,  but  is  presently  divided  between 
two  senior  employees,  rated  as  general  foremen,  who  serve  as  acting  assistant 
deputy  commissioners  pending  the  holding  of  a  civil  service  examination  for  the 
position.      It  is  generally  understood  that  these  are  temporary  appointments. 
Inasmuch  as  the  major  function  of  parks  is  now  accepted  as  being  of  a  recreational 
character,  it  seems  proper  that  the  Deputy  Commissioner  should  be  a  person 
qualified  in  recreational  organization  and  administration. 

Recommendation  6:     The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Boston  Park 
Department  should  be  a  person  qualified  in  recreational  organ- 
ization and  administration. 

Another  division  of  the  Park  Department  is  the  Bath  Division  with  a 
Superintendent  of  Baths  in  charge.     This  Division  operates  the  baths  in  connection 
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with  the  Municipal  Buildings  in  which  the  Recreation  Division  operates  the  gym- 
nasiums.   The  close  relation  of  the  two  divisions  suggests  that  they  should  be 
consolidated  as  they  formerly  were. 

♦Recommendation  8<    The  Bath  Division  and  the  Recreation 
Division  of  the  Boston  Park  Department  should  be  consoli* 
dated. 

The  Recreation  Division  has  nevor  been  given  a  definite  yearly  budget 
with  which  to  operate  its  full  program.    Certain  full  time  employees  are  carried  on 
the  yearly  payroll  of  the  Park  Department  and  specific  allotments  of  funds  are  made 
from  time  to  time  to  cover  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment,  program  expenses, 
summer  playground  workers,  etc.    However,  this  procedure  makes  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  the  Director  of  Recreation  to  plan  a  definite  yearly  program  as  he  is 
never  certain  of  the  total  amount  of  money  to  be  made  available  for  the  Division. 

Recommendation  9;     The  Recreation  Division  of  the  Boston  Park 
Department  should  have  a  definite  annual  budget  to  covar  the 
cost  of  operating  its  program;  and  the  annual  budget  of  the 
Department's  Engineering  and  Maintenance  Division  should  include 
a  definite  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  playgrounds  and  playfields. 

The  maintenance  of  park  properties  has  suffered  tragically  in  recent 
years.    As  a  result,  there  is  great  need  for  an  expedited  program  of  maintenance 
for  the  next  several  years  to  catch  up  on  the  backlog  of  work  that  has  accumulated. 
This  will  be  an  expensive  program,  but  an  essential  one  if  the  properties  are,  in 
any  sense,  to  preserve  the  investment  in  them.    The  present  practice  of  the  De- 
partment is  to  maintain  a  small  permanent  maintenance  staff  and  do  the  bulk  of 
maintenance  work  by  using  outside  contractors.    For  some  years  prior  to  the 
depression,  an  average  of  $180,000, a  year  was  spent  for  outside  contractors  for 

♦There  is  no  recommendation  7. 
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this  type  of  work  in  addition  to  ^160,000.  per  year  for  the  employment  of  a  mainte- 
nance force  of  72  mechanics  and  laborers.     In  1946,  $80,000.  was  spent  for  outside 
contractors  and  060,000.  for  the  employment  of  a  maintenance  force  of  27  mechanics 
and  laborers.      This  means  that  in  former  years  a  total  of  approximately  £340,000. 
was  expended  each  year  for  the  maintenance  of  properties  against  .'140,000.  in  1946. 

Recommendation  10:    The  Boston  Park  Department  should  expedite  a 
program  of  maintenance  and  improvement,  giving  particular  attention 
to  its  playgrounds  and  playfields? 

(a)  The  maintenance  staff  should  be  built  up  to  include 
the  necessary  number  of  mechanics  and  laborers  to  do 
the  bulk  of  this  work,  in  order  to  diminish  the  more 
costly  employment  of  outside  contractors. 

(b)  A  three  or  five  year  prof  ram  of  maintenance  and  repairs 
should  be  planned  in  advance,  with  the  most  needy  areas 
given  first  priority,  and  definite  yearly  allotments 
made  to  activate  this  program. 

(c)  This  program  of  rehabilitation  of  playgrounds  and  play- 
fields  should  provide  protected  space  for  small  children, 
court  areas  for  informal  play,  space  for  crafts,  sand 
boxes,  etc.,   small  diamonds  for  informal  games  of  soft- 
ball  by  neighborhood  children  and  youth,  and  large 
sports  areas  only  in  the  larger  playfields.  proper 
plantings  should  also  be  included  to  provide  shade  and 
attractiveness  and  to  separate  the  different  spaces 
provided. 

Heavy  equipment  such  as  swings,  jungle  gyirib,  slides,  merry-go-rounds,  e+^c. 
are  generally  considered  essential  for  every  playground.    While  this  type  of  equip- 
ment is  popular  with  many  children  it  serves  only  to  meet  a  passing  interest  and  its 
use,  when  not  supervised,  carries  with  it  certain  accidental  dangers  and  on  small 
areas  adjacent  to  residential  housing  creates  numerous  nuisance  problems,  particular- 
ly at  night.    The  comparative  value  of  such  heavy  equipment  against  properly  laid  out 
spaces  for  specific  activities,  day-by-day  supplies  for  a  variety  of  program  activ- 
ities and  skilled  leadership  to  conduct  such  a  program,  is  negligible. 

The  Boston  playgrounds  at  present  are  almost  devoid  of  heavy  equipment, 
although  some  money  was  expended  in  1947  for  purchases  of  this  type.  Considering  the 
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limited  funds  available,  and  the  great' need  to  make  the  playgrounds  attractive  and  to 

improve  them  as  functional -areas,  it  is  a  mistake-  to  spend  money  at  this  time  for  this 

type  of  heavy  equipment.  ■*  :~  ~ r?;  ' 

Re commendation  11;    The  Boston  Park  Department  should  defer  the 
purchase  of  heavy  equipment  .for  it d  playgrounds,  at  this  time, 
and  the  money  which  mighty  bp  thus  expended  should  be  used  either 
for  additional  playground  rehabilitation,  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies,- or  far  employing  qualified  leaders* 

For  years.,  the  play  and  recreational 'centers  of  the  Park  Department  have 
been  inadequately  supplied  with  normal  da^-by- day  supplies  for  program  purposes.  Much 

that  has  been  purchased  has-  been  lost  because  of  inadequate  control,  and  th®  used  sup- 

'  '  -     :  '  "  ■■■•"> 

plies  have  been,  seldom  collected  for  repair  and  re-use."   These  supplies  are  essential 

for  an  adequate. program;  -Good- leadership  is  seriously  handicapped  by  lack  of  it  and 

the  children  quickly  disappear-"  if  "they  find  nothing  witn  which  to  enjoy  themselves. 

Recommendation.  12  • "The  "Boston  . Park  Department  should  place  a  higher 
.  value .  on  the  provision  of  adequate  supplies  for  their  operations, 
allocate  more  money  for  their  purchase; ■ arid  establish  a  system  of 
j  /  -purchase,  distribution"  and  control  which  protects  the  investment  in 
these  supplies..-  •  -  -  ; 

"Ih  : January,  1949,  the  Recreation  Division. .had  a. permanent  staff  of  40  men 

and  2  women  and  a  temporary  staff  of  18  persons.-  An  additional  50  men  and  90  women 

were  employed  in  the  summer  of  1947  to  conduct  the  summer  playground  program.    The  full 
time  staff  is  employed  in  the  recreation  office  at  Pine  Bank  and  in  the 'municipal  gym- 
nasiums.   These  men  also  act  as  district "  supervisors  .of  the  summer  playgrounds. 

In  general,  the  staff  is  not  well  trained  for  organizing  and  directing  a 
broad  play  and  recreation  program.  Most  of  them  came  into  the  Division  during  the 
depression  years  and  remained  on  afterward.  They  have  received  institute  training  in 
phases  of  the  department ' s  indoor  and  outdoor  work,  in  addition  to  Red  Cross  courses, 
and  have  a  civil  .service  status.;  .  By  and  large,  they  are  gymnastic  and  sports  minded 

*•*/*.'  i  -"1 

and  the  entire  program  reflects  this  fact.    There  are  16  district  supervisors  in  sum- 
mer  and  3  district  supervisors*-. In  .the  indoor  months;  but  the-  supervision  is  not  suf- 
ficient and  the  local  personnel  are  allowed-  latitude  to  Operate  programs^- popular  in 
their  districts.     Cooperation  with  voluntary  agencies  is  capable  of  being  strengthened. 
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The  summer  personnel  is  recruited  largely  from  young  teachers,  college 
students  and  people  primarily  trained  in  physical  education.    These  were  selected 
this  year  through  an  examination  given  under  civil  service  rules  and  regulations. 

Effort  has  "been  made  "by  the  Park  Commission  the  past  two  years  to  aid  the 
recreation  director  "by  improving  the  quality  of  leadership  employed  "by  the  department. 
In  the  selection  of  summer  employees,  effort  has  "been  made  to  secure  a  more  qualified 
group.    More  employees  are  needed  tn  the  recreation  field.    There  should  be  some 
specialists  trained  in  specific  activities  such  as  small  childrens'  programs,  crafts, 
and  recreational  dramatics,  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Division.    Each  gymnasium  should 
have  a  qualified  woman  recreational  worker  assigned  to  its  staff,  which  means  6  ad- 
ditional full  time  women.    Additional  men  to  aid  in  the  organization  and  direction  of 
the  complete  program  are  sorely  needed.    A  comparison  with  two  other  cities  approxi- 
mately the  size  of  Boston  gives  some  indication  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Boston  staff. 
San  Francisco  has  a  permanent  staff  of  k8  men  and  6k  wemen,  and  Washington.  D.  C, 
has  a  permanent  staff  of  ho  men  and  4  5  women.    Each  of  these  cities  also  employed  over 
kOO  additional  men  and  women  workers  for  the  Summer  months.    Although  the  problem  of 
securing  an  adequate  and  qualified  staff  for  the  Recreation  Division  is  doubtless  a 
difficult  one  to  solve,  yet  it  is  not  insoluble. 

Re commendation  13:    In  order  to  improve  the  recreational  personnel 
of  the  Boston  Park  Department,  a  definite  program  should  be  adopted. 

(a)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  should  write  Job  specifi- 
cations and  examinations  which  assure  the  certification 
and  employment  by  the  Department  of  persons  trained  and 
experienced  in  organizing  and  directing  a  broad  program 
of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience,  including 
more  than  just  physical  activities,  sports  and  athletics 
(for  example,  small  children's  games,  crafts,  and  recrea- 
tional dramatics) ; 

(b)  A  definite  number  of  additional  full-time  recreational 
positions  should  be  established  by  the  Department  each 
year  until  an  adequate  staff  is  recruited,  and  these 
positions  should  be  filled  by  qualified  persons  who 
should  be  paid  full-time  salaries  under  sufficient 
appropriations; 


(c)    Recreational  personnel  of  the  Department  should  partic- 
ipate   twice  a  year  in  an  "In-Service  Training  Program," 
to  he  conducted  for  the  "benefit  of  tax-supported  and 
voluntary  agency  personnel*  in  order  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  such  "Program"  and  of  contacts  with  the 
philosophies,  methods,  and  practices  of  workers  in  all 
agencies . 

A  program  for  the  general  supervision  of  the  staff  of  the  Recreation 

Division  should  he  established  in  conformity  with  the  following  recommendation  . 

Recommendation  Ik:    The  Boston  Park  Department  should  promptly 
establish  a  definite  plan  for  supervising  the  Recreation  Division 
staff  and  program: 

(a)  Until  such  time  as  a  person  qualified  in  recreation 
organization  and  administration  is  appointed  Deputy 

■  I Commissioner,  the  C'«ramis sinner  should  exercise  daily 

aupervision  over  the  Director  of  Recreation; 

(b)  The  Director  of  Recreation  should  exercise  constant 
supervision  over  the  program  operations  of  the 
Division  and  the  staff  assigned  to  these  operations; 

(c)  The  Director  of  Recreation  should  file  with  the  Com- 
missioner periodic  reports,  and  supervisory  members 
should  file  with  the  Director  periodic  reports-?  of 
their  supervisory  assignments  and  performance. 

(d)  At  least  two  qualified  full-time  recreation  super- 
visors should  be  employed  in  the  first  quota  of 
additional  personnel  for  the  Recreation  Division. 

The  organized  play  and  recreational  program  of  the  Park  Department  large- 
ly centers  in  the  operation  of  summer  playgrounds,  the  baseball  and  football  fields  in 
the  spring,  summer  and  fall,  and  the  municipal  gymnasiums  in  the  winter.    Some  winter 
sports  are  conducted,  as  are  sailing  and  canoeing  programs.    In  addition  many  special 
events  such  as  the  Mayor's  Hallowe'en  Party,  the  South  Boston  Road  Race,  and  similar 
activities,  are  organized  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  past  two  summers,  due  to  the  curtailing  of  the  School  Committee Ts 
appropriation  for  the  operation  of  summer  play  grounds,  the  Park  Department  has  con- 
siderably expanded  its  summer  playground  program.    Additional  appropriations  amounting 
to  approximately  $60,000.  were  secured  for  this  purpose  and  in  the  summer  of  19^7 >  ICO 
play  areas,  including  8  beach  locations,  2  boating  locations  and  several  White  Fund 
play  areas,  were  operated.    These  were  open  morning  and  afternoon. 


In  general,  the  playground  program  is  emphasized  as  a  sports  program,  with 


practically  all  playgrounds  and  playfields  large  enough  for  a  "ball  diamond  used  almtpt 
exclusively  for  this  purpose.  A  well  "balanced  playground  program  meeting  the  needs  of 
all  children  and  youth  does  not  exist  in  the  Boston  Park  Department,  nor  is  the  devel- 
opment of  such  a  program  emphasized.  Areas  too  small  for  "baseball  are  left  to  be  used 
as  best  they  can. 

The  program  in  the  municipal  gymnasiums  is  generally  for  calisthenic  class  - 
es.  ,  boxing,  wrestling,  games  for  small  children  and  basketball.    These  gymnasiums 
are  officially  open  from  2  to  10  P.M.  -  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  for  the  use  of  girls 
and  women;  and  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  for  boys  and  men.  Each 
director  is  responsible  for  organizing  and  directing  his  own  program  with  little 
supervision  from  the  Recreation  Division  office. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Recreation  Division  of  the  Park  Department  centers 
on  the  conduct  of  major  sports  programs  for  people  from  12  years  of  age  and  upward. 
The  Division  believes  that  such  programs  contribute  to  the  betterment  of  juvenile 
standards.    Thus  its  staff  functions  to  grade  teams,  schedule  permits,  compile  sched- 
ules, train  and  assign  officials,  compute  averages,  etc.    There  is  no  question  of  the' 
Director  of  Recreation's  sincerity  and  experience  in  this  type  of  recreational  en- 
deavor.   But  it  is  less  difficult  to  organize  play  and  recreation  programs  that  center 
on  sports  activities  than  to  organize  programs  for  little  ones  on  .a  non-competitive 
basis.    Those  who  are  interested  in  sports  are  always  anxious  to  participate  and  beat 
a  track  to  any  place  where  they  can  find  adequate  space  and  opportunity.  Little 
organization  is  necessary  except  as  it  is  required  to  control  the  use  of  the  field, 
diamond  or  gymnasium.    They  practically  organize  themselves  and  will  readily  do  so  if 
that  is  the  way  to  secure  their  opportunity.    While  the  numbers  of  these  participants 
bulk  large  in  any  city,  they  by  no  means  constitute  the  majority  of  either  children  or 
youth  who  need  play  and  recreational  outlets . 

The  organization  of  play  and  recreation  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children,  yruth  and  adults  is  a  difficult  task.  It  requires  careful  planning  and 
organization  and  a  day-by-day  diversified  program.    However,  this  is  the  purpose  of 
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playgrounds,  playfields  and  recreation  centers,  and  to  the  extent  they  are  not  thus 

used.,  they  represent  an  unwise  investment. 

Recommendation  1*?:  The  Recreation  Division  of  the  Boston  Park 
Department  should  approach  the  planning  programs  of  play,  rec- 
reation,   and  group  experience,  as  follows: 

(a)    The  fifteen  Health  and  Welfare  Areas  of  the  City 
should  "be  established  as  the  geographic  areas  for 
-  which  programs  will  he  organized  and  directed; 

(h)    The  playgrounds,  playfields,  and  municipal  gym- 
nasiums in  each  such  area  should  he  established, 
in  accordance  with  the  Playground  Study  of  the 
Boston  City  Planning  Board,  as  facilities  for  the 
use  of  the  children,  youth,  and  adults  residing 
in  such  area; 

:^  (c)    These  facilities  should  be  operated  every  day  of 

the  year  which  the  weather  will  permit; 

(d)  The  seasonal  program  for  each  such  area  should  be 
a  comprehensive  plsryl;  "recreation,  and  group  work 
program,  utilizing  all  the  area's  facilities  and 
cooperatively  planned  and  operated  with  all  the 
play,  recreation,  and  group  work  agencies  operating 
in  the  area; 

(e)  All  available  qualified  leadership  in  such  area 
should  be  considered  a  pool  of  leadership  for  use 
in  its  program; 

(f)  Sports  activities  for  organized  teams  of  children 
and  youth  should  be  organized  on  a  league  basis  for 
each  such  area,  and  the  use  of  such  teams  of  speci- 
fied diamonds,  football  fields,  gymnasiums  and  other 
required  areas  or  facilities  should  be  specifically 
arranged  so  as  not  to  prevent  the  use  of  these  fa- 
cilities by  unorganized  groups  and  teams  at  other  times. 

(g)  The  league  organization  in  sports  activities  for 
senior,  independent  and  semi-professional  teams 
should  be  organized  on  a  City-wide  basis  with  def- 
inite large  areas  and  facilities,  sectionally  located 
in  the  City,  set  aside  for  their  use,  but  such  use 
should  not  encroach  upon  the  use  of  neighborhood  and 
district  facilities. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  Park  Department  has  stimulated  interest^  and  par 
ticipation  in  sailing  and  canoeing  on  the  Charles  River  and  in  boat  building.  Sail- 

■T  fit*' 

bc&ts  have  been  provided  for  this  purpose  and  three  members  of  the  staff  have  been 
assigned  to  aid  in  the  conduct  of  these  two  programs.    These  programs  are  a  logical 


part  of  the  park  recreation  program  in  Boston. 
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Recommendation  16;    The  Boston  Park  Department  program  of  sailing, 
boating  and  canoeing  on  the  Charles  River  should  he  encouraged  and 
expanded  as  rapidly  as  the  demand  warrants  and  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  park  recreation  program. 

The  above  recommendations,  if  carried  out,  will  establish  the  Boston  Park 
Department  on  a  sounder  basis  to  perform  its  function  in  providing  a  background  or 
floor  of  facilities,  qualified  leadership  and  services  for  a  jointly  planned  and 
coordinated  program  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience  for  the  City  of  Boston. 
It  is  well  to  point  out  in  conclusion  that  the  Park  Commission  is  now  spending  yearly 
for  the  support  of  the  total  program  approximately  $1,500,000.    It  controls  and  oper- 
ates 188  different  areas  and  properties,  totalling  3386.75  acres,  all  usable  for  some 
form  of  recreation.    These  properties  represent  an  investment  of  the  community's  funds 
to  date  of  $3^,333,824.59  {\9kG  Annual  Report  of  the  Park  Commission).    Obviously,  an 
investment  of  this  size  in  properties  acquired  for  the  recreational  use  of  the  people 
deserves  the  best  administration  and  the  concern  of  every  interested  individual  and 
group. 

The  improvements  already  made  by  the  Park  Commission,  and  the  cooperative 
attitude  of  those  at  the  top  make  the  time  propitious  for  further  progress.  The 
survey  staff  have  found  the  members  of  the  Commission  and  many  mambers  of  the  staff 
anxious  to  participate  actively  in  such  an  effort.    A  close  working  arrangement, 
based  upon  mutual  respect  and  understanding,  between  these  people  and  other  interested 
forces  in  the  community  will  be  productive  of  gradual  improvements.    This  is  the  first 
step  to  be  taken. 
The  Boston  School  Committee. 

The  Boston  School  Committee  is  another  of  the  tax-supported  agencies 
vitally  concerned  in  the  provision  of  a  background  or  floor  of  facilities,  qualified 
leadership  and  services  for  a  community-wide  program  of  play,  recreation  and  group 
experience.    As  has  been  pointed  out  in  Park  III  of  this  report  (Pages  k2-kk) ,  the 
public  schools  have  a  great  and  vital  interest  in  these  programs.    It  can  be  fairly 
stated  that  in  the  average  community  they  form  the  very  backbone  of  this  program. 
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The  Boston  School  Survey,  knovn  aa  the  Strayer  Report,  published  in  1944. 
found  the  Boston  Schools  below  standard  in  many  ways.    In  some  instances  improvements 
recommended  in  this  report  have  "been  made,  but  in  many  other  instances  little  improve- 
ment has  been  made . 

From  the  standpoint  of  school  properties  to  be  used  in  a  floor  of  facili- 
ties for  a  community -wide  program  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience,  the  Boston 
schools  are  most  inadequate  when  measured  in  terms  of  modern  school  plant  standards. 
This  is  best  illustrated  by  the  presentation  of  certain  findings  of  the  Strayer  Report. 
This  report  makes  the  following  comparisons  of  scores  of  all  elementary  and  high 
schools  which  were  scored  by  using  the  Strayer -Englehardt  score  card.    This  score  card, 
designed  to  rate  the  adequacy  of  school  buildings  and  grounds  to  do  a  modern  educa- 
tional Job  (including  recreation),  provides  for  a  range  up  to  1000  points.  Buildings 
which  score  from  )  £99  are  considered  inferior,  300-399  poor,  400-499  fair,  500-599 
good,  and  600-1000  superior. 
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Tablo  8 

PERCENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  BOSTON  AND  THREE  OTHER 
CITIES  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  STRAYER-ENGLEHARDT  SCORE  CARD* 


Cities 


Strayer-Englehardt  Score  Points 
0-299  300-399         400-499  500-599 

(Inferior)  (Poor)  (Fair)  (Good) 

Percent  of  Total 


600-1000 
(Superior' 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Boston 
Newark 
St.  Louis 
Hartford 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Boston 
Newark 
St.  Louis 
Hartford 


67.2 
18.0 
14.9 
30.0 


20,8 
11.1 
0.0 
14.3 


19.2 
34.0 
22.8 
20.0 


29,2 
11.1 
0.0 
28.6 


11.6 
32.0 
24.7 
15.0 


29.2 
33,3 
10.0 
0,0 


1.5 

6.0 
29.7 
25.0 


12,5 
22,2 
40.0 
28.6 


.5 

10.0 
7.9 
10.0 


8,3 
22,2 
50,0 
28,6 


♦Source:     George  D.  Strayer,  Report  of  a  Survey  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  Vol.  Ill,  (Boston:  City  of  Boston  Printing  Department,  1944),  pp.  263f, 

Table  8  shows  that  67^  of  the  Boston  elementary  schools  and  21^  of  the 

high  schools  are  in  the  inferior  category;  furthermore,  it  shows  that  only  5/l0  of  1% 

of  the  elementary  schools  and  8.3/b  of  the  high  schools  are  listed  in  the  superior 

group ,    The  Strayer  staff  indicated  that  most  of  the  schools  had  low  scores  on  the 

indoor  and  outdoor  facilities  used  for  physical  education  and  recreation. 

Facilities 

Inadequate  facilities  severely  limit  the  education  and  recreation  program 
in  Boston  schools.  No  elementary  school  in  Boston  has  an  outdoor  acreage  which  meets 
the  nationally  recognized  standard  of  five  acres.  Dressing  rooms  for  physical  educa- 
tion are  not  provided  in  elementary  schools.  In  most  schools,  gymnasiums  and  play- 
rooms are  not  provided.  In  many  buildings  activity  is  restricted  or  prohibited  be- 
cause of  building  restrictions.  This  is  particularly  true  in  old  buildings,  where  it 
is  feared  that  vibration  may  cause  damage  to  the  structure  and  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  children. 
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The  fire  restrictions  require  that  all  seats  where  groups  assemble  shall 
be  fastened  to  the  floor  or  set  in  grooves  or  slots  to  keep  the  seats  stationary. 
This  rule  was  made  more  rigid  after  the  Cocoanut  Grove  fire  at  which  time  moveable 
seats  were  pushed  against  doors. 

These  restrictions,  which  are  needed  where  buildings  are  improperly- 
planned  with  assembly  rooms  on  upper  stories  without  proper  provision  for  exits  in 
case  of  fire,  take  a  large  toll  of  opportunities  for  education  and  recreation  which 
children  and  youths  should  rightly  have.    Likewise,  the  continued  use  of  old  buildings 
not  strong  enough  to  permit  groups  of  children  to  exercise  or  dance  in  rhythm  serious- 
ly limits  the  physical  education  and  recreation  of  these  children. 

Generally,  the  children  in  elementary  schools  must  conduct  their  dances, 
games,  exercises  and  other  activities  in  classrooms  where  desks  are  fastened  to  the 
floor,  and  in  many  of  the  old  buildings  the  vigor  of  the  activity  is  severely  limited 
because  of  the  construction  or  condition  of  the  building. 

The  outdoor  facility  problem  is  about  as  difficult.    The  present  Director 
of  Physical  Education  has  been  able  to  get  many  of  the  areas  around  elementary  schools 
surfaced  with  asphalt,  but  generally  these  areas  are  about  the  size  of  a  good  high 
school  gymnasium.    There  is  no  turf  area  for  such  games  as  soccer,  softball  and  field- 
ball.    Outdoor  areas  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  are  about  as  inadequate 
as  those  for  the  elementary  grades.    The  high  schools  use  park  fields  for  inter-school 
sports.    The  distance  which  some  teams  have  to  travel  for  ball  practice  is  as  much  as 
eight  miles.    There  is  generally  little  or  no  space  adjacent  to  the  high  school  or 
junior  high  school  for  a  broad  program  of  intramural  athletics  or  mass  participation. 
Rarely  do  the  girls  have  a  field  which  can  be  laid  out  according  to  official  rules  for 
girls1  activities.    Wo  junior  or  senior  high  school  has  a  site  which  meets  the  recog- 
nized standard  of  the  National  Conference  on  Facilities  for  Athletics,  Recreation, 
physical  and  Health  Education  which  was  developed  by  representatives  from  fourteen 
national  organizations • 
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Although  public  school  building  and  ground  facilities  in  Boston  are  most 
inadequate  in  the  majority  of  cases,  improvement  in  the  total  situation  is  possible. 
In  many  of  the  areas  of  the  City  where  the  schools  are  most  inadequate  there  are  also 
park  and  voluntary  agency  facilities.     If  all  these  facilities  in  each  Health  and 
Welfare  Area  are  considered  as  a  potential  system  of  facilities  for  both  school  and 
recreation  use,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  improve  the  present  situation  with  re- 
spect to  both  education  and  recreation.    If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  to  a  large 
extent,  park  and  voluntary  agency  facilities  are  not  in  use  during  the  school  day  and 
that  school  facilities  are  not  in  use  outside  of  the  school  day,  the  potentialities 
of  such  a  program  can  be  better  appreciated. 

Recommendation  17:    Representatives  on  the  Administrative  level  of 
the  School  Committee,  the  Park  Commission  and  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies, through  the  division  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council 
concerned  with  planning  a  community-wide  program  of  play,  recrea- 
tion and  group  experience,  should  immediately  sit  down  together  and 
explore  the  present  situation  in  each  Health  and  Welfare  Area  of 
Boston  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  all  available  facilities  in 
each  of  these  areas  as  a  system  of  facilities  to  be  used  for  pro- 
grams of  physical  education  and  recreation. 

Recommendation  18;    Representatives  on  the  Board  level  of  the  City 
Planning  Board,  the  School  Committee,  the  Park  Commission  and  the 
Greater  Boston  Community  Council,  with  technical  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  City  Planning  Board,  should  immediately  sit  down  to- 
gether and  study  the  existing  and  potential  facility  needs  for  a 
combined  and  integrated  system  of  facilities,  designed  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  an  integrated  community-wide  education,  play, 
recreation  and  group  experience  program,  and  establish  a  Master 
Plan  for  their  provision.    Such  a  study  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  following: 

(a)  Existing  facilities  which  are  geographically  located 
to  serve  adequately  the  specific  neighborhoods  and 
districts  of  the  city; 

(b)  The  degree  of  adequacy  of  these  existing  facilities 
and  the  improvements  necessary  to  make  them  adequate; 

(c)  The  inadequate  and  obsolete  facilities  which  should 
be  abandoned  and  disposed  of  at  a  fair  market  price; 

(d)  The  existing  facilities  of  all  agencies  in  a  given 
area  which  are  inadequate  and  which  could  be  disposed 
of  and  replaced  through  coordinated  purchase  and  the 
construction  of  an  adequate  facility  in  the  proper 
geographic  location. 
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This  study  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  modern  principles  of  city, 
school  and  park  planning  dictate  the  acquisition  of  a  single  piece  of  property  geo- 
graphically located  to  serve  spscif ic  neighborhoods  and  districts,  upon  which  a  single 
structure  can  be  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  area  in  education,  play,  recreation, 
group  experience  and  community  activities.    Neither  should  this  study  overlook  the 
fact  that  many  voluntary  agencies  now  burdened  with  old  and  inadequate  facilities, 
struggling  to  secure  voluntary  contributions  for  their  support,  repair  and  mainte- 
nance, can  well  afford  to  join  in  this  cooperative  program  in  both  joint  financing 
and  operation  in  order  that  the  basic  purpose  of  all        service  to  the  people  —  maybe 
achieved.    Safeguards  must  be  established  to  make  certain  that  real,  democratic, 
cooperative  operation  is  attained,  but  this  can  be  done  through  objective  and  creative 
thinking  and  action  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.    In  no  other  way  can  a»  old  city 
like  Boston  efficiently  and  economically  approach  the  problem  of  bringing  some  reason- 
able order  out  of  the  existing  complex  situation  which  has  grown  up  as  a  result  of 
years  of  incomplete  community  planning. 
The  Program  of  Physical  Education 

The  program  of  physical  education  in  the  schools  is  an  important  factor 
in  any  community -wide  program  of  play  and  recreation  for  school  age  children  and  youth. 
It  is  through  this  program  that  these  children  and  youth  normally  learn  and  develop 
their  playing  skills  and  are  provided  opportunity  to  use  them  in  a  recreational  way 
both  during  the  school  day  and  in  certain  periods  after  school  hours. 

The  Strayer  Report  pointed  out  the  serious  inadequacies  of  the  physioal 
education  program  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.    Some  improvements  in  this  program 
have  been  made  since  the  Strayer  Report  was  submitted.    A  new  director  of  physical 
education  was  appointed  who  has  undertaken  to  improve  the  entire  program  and  has  met 
with  some  degree  of  success.    A  new  course  of  study  has  been  provided  for  the  elemen- 
tary grades  and  work  is  being  done  on  a  similar  course  for  junior  and  senior  higfc 
sohool  boys.    Previously  these  boys  have  only  been  required  to  participate  in  military 
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drill  for  two  periods  a  week.    Boys  in  the  ninth  grade  are  now  required  to  have  two 
periods  of  physical  education,  two  periods  of  military  drill  and  one  period  of  health 
instruction.    Likewise,  the  time  given  for  physical  education  and  health  instruction 
has  been  increased  for  the  girls  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Recreational  activities  are  scheduled  as  a  part  of  the  intermediate  school 
program.    This  program  is  severely  limited  because  of  inadequate  outdoor  space,  limited 
indoor  facilities  and  inadequate  staff  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  pupils  in  an  organized 
intramural  program.    Some  progress  is  being  made,  however,  through  the  use  of  volun- 
tary agency  facilities  and  the  larger  park  fields. 

The  appropriation  for  years  available  to  the  School  Committee  for  con- 
ducting after-school  and  summer  playgrounds  has  been  seriously  curtailed  in  the  last 
two  years.    There  are  some  indications  that  this  step  was  taken  in  order  to  provide 
the  Park  Commission  with  additional  funds  for  the  operation  of  summer  playgrounds. 
Regardless  of  the  reasons  for  this  action,  it  is  a  serious  mistake.    Considering  the 
inadeqiiacies  of  school  resources  to  carry  on  a  normal  program  of  physical  education 
and  recreation  for  school-age  children  during  the  school  day,  the  operation  of  these 
after-school  and  summer  playgrounds  should  be  expanded  rather  than  curtailed.  In 
this  way  these  inadequacies  can  be  compensated  for  to  only  a  limited  degree,  but  under 
existing  conditions  they  are  certainly  well  worth  the  money  which  should  be  expended. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  agitation  about  the  increase  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  American  cities  today  and  representatives  of  all  forces  discuss  at  great 
length  all  possible  solutions  to  this  problem.    Voluntary  agencies  press  for  more 
voluntary  contributions  to  expand  their  programs  to  combat  this  problem.     It  is  an 
exercise  of  poor  judgment  to  curtail  year-round  programs  of  community -wide  scope, 
under  public  school  auspices,  and  request  additional  voluntary  contributions  to  expand 
certain  agenc3>-  programs  operating  on  a  limited  area  basis. 
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Is  there  occasion  for  stressing  military  drill  in  the  schools  of  Boston 
to  the  neglect  of  a  comprehensive  program  of  physical  education?    The  Strayer  Report 
included  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  dated  June  16,  1944,  reading  in  part 
as  follows: 

"The  amount  of  military  drill  which  can  be  given  in  schools  and 
colleges  can  also  be  given  after  induction  into  the  Army,  in  a  rel- 
atively short  period  of  time,  and  under  the  most  productive  circum- 
stances.   A  good  physical  condition,  however,  cannot  be  developed 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soldier  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  War  Department. 

"The  War  Department  does  not  want  to  appear  to  advise  upon  the 
makeup  of  a  curriculum,  nor  to  go  beyond  outlining  some  of  the 
elements  which  the  Array  believes  would  be  advantageous  to  its 
recruits.    Of  these  a  good  physical  condition  is  extremely  important 
and  a  knowledge  of  basic  military  drill  relatively  unimportant." 

The  inter-school  athletic  program  has  been  expanded  a  great  deal  in  the 
last  few  years  while  the  intra-mural  program  is  quite  weak  and  in  some  schools  non- 
existent.   While  the  need  for  an  inter-school  athletic  program  is  appreciated  and  its 
popularity  recognized,  there  is  likewise  great  need  for  a  vital,  efficient,  intra- 
mural program  which  appeals  to  a  far  greater  number  of  participants  and  carries  with 
it  great  values  for  this  larger  number  of  participants.    This  program  should  not  be 
neglected  in  the  interest  of  having  a  bigger  and  better  inter-school  athletic  program. 

Recommendation  19;     The  School  Committee  should  increase  as  rapidly 
as  practicable  its  requirements  for  physical  education  for  all 
school-age  children  and  its  intra-mural  program,  and  should  to  the 
extent  necessary  decrease  its  program  of  military  training  in  the 
interest  of  such  expansion. 

Recommendation  20:    The  appropriation  to  the  School  Committee  for 
the  operation  of  after-school  and  summer  playgrounds  should  be 
restored  and  increased  starting  with  the  school  year  of  1949-1950. 

Qualified  Staff.    A  qualified  staff  which  has  a  thorough  understanding  of 

the  purpose  of  its  program  and  which  knows  how  to  select  activities  and  manage  groups 

can  often  get  good  results  with  poor  facilities.     In  view  of  the  inadequacies  of 

existing  facilities  in  the  Boston  schools,  therefore,  it  is  particularly  important 


that  the  best  qualified  staff  be  employed.    Great  care  should  be  taken  to  assure  that 
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all  new  teachers  are  particularly  veil  qualified  for  the  positions  to  which  they  are 
appointed.    This  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  selecting  teachers  of  physical  edu- 
cation because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  facilities  with  which  they  are  required  to 
work. 

The  present  staff  in  the  physical  education  program  of  the  Boston  public 
schools  is  nowhere  near  large  enough  for  the  program  which  should  he  provided.  This 
is  indicated  by  considering  the  average  pupil  load  of  over  1000  per  teacher  as  against 
the  accepted  school  standard  of  250.    This  load  is  lightened  to  3ome  extent  through 
requiring  the  elementary  classroom  teachers  to  conduct  most  of  the  physical  education 
activities  for  their  grade.    This  is  done  under  the  periodic  supervision  of  a  trained 
physical  education  supervisor,  but  here  again  the  number  of  supervisors  is  so  limited 
that  supervisory  visits  are  very  infrequent. 

Improvements  are  being  made  in  this  situation  through  requiring  some 

training  in  physical  education  for  new  teachers  coming  into  the  system.    This  practice 

will  add  a  great  deal  to  the  physical  education  program  but  will  not  lessen  the  need 

for  more  qualified  full  time  physical  education  teachers.    The  classroom  teacher  with 

so  many  assignments  cannot  be  expected  to  do  an  adequate  job  in  physical  education. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  elementary  school  is  the  best  grade  level  for 

teaching  fundamental  skills,  developing  physical  fitness  and  inculcating  the  attitudes 

which  are  so  important  in  the  education  of  children  and  youth. 

Recommendation  23,:  The  School  Committee  should  expand  the  teaching 
force  of  qualified  physical  education  teachers  and  supervisors  as 
rapidly  as  practicable,  giving  particular  consideration  to  the  pro- 
gram in  the  elementary  schools  and  the  intra-mural  program.  One  of 
the  first  requirements  in  this  expanded  force  should  be  a  qualified 
person  to  promote  and  supervise  the  intra-mural  program 

The  importance  of  a  sound  relation  between  an  adequate  school  physical 

education  program  and  a  community  play  and  recreation  program  for  children  and  youth 

should  not  be  overlooked.    Growing,  healthy  children  and  youth  have  great  need  for 

participation  in  this  type  of  program  and  if  unable  to  secure  the  opportunity  through 

the  school  program  they  will  demand  it  in  the  smaller  agencies  more  responsive  to 
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their  demands.    The  inadequacy  of  the  present  school  physical  education  program  in 
Boston  is  largely  responsible  for  the  extensive  programs  of  this  type  in  the  voluntary 
agencies  supported  by  voluntary  contributions . 

The  Department  of  Extended  Use  of  Schools .    The  Department  of  Extended 
Use  of  Schools  was  established  as  a  Department  of  the  Public  Schools  in  1912  and 
given  the  right  to  use  school  premises  after  school  for  educational  and  recreational 
activities,  and  to  "control  the  use  of  school  properties  by  individuals  and  associa- 
tions for  such  educational,  recreational,  social,  civic,  philanthropical  and  similar 
purposes  as  the  school  committee  may  deem  to  be  of  interest  to  the  community."  The 
School  Committee  was  authorized  to  make  appropriations  for  this  work. 

At  the  present  time  this  department  meets  the  cost  of  operating  Ik  school 
centers,  the  meetings  of  Home  and  School  Associations,  Po3ts  of  American  Legion  and 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Boy  and  Girl  Sccut  Troops,  School  Alumni  Associations  and 
similar  groups  as  approved  by  the  School  Committee.    In  1917  the  Director  of  the 
Department  was  assigned  the  duty  of  promoting  the  organization  of  Home  and  School 
Associations . 

The  Rules  of  the  School  Committee  and  the  Regulations  of  the  Public  School 
provide  that: 

1.  School  Centers  may  be  established  by  the  School  Committee  in 
school  buildings  upon  recommendation  of  the  Director  of  the 
Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools. 

2.  School  centers  shall  include  men's  clubs,  women's  clubs,  boys' 
club3,  girls'  clubs,  orchestral  clubs,  dressmaking  clubs, 
millinery  clubs,  embroidery  clubs,  gymnasium  clubs,  choral 
clubs,  and  such  other  activities  as  may  be  organized  under  the 
direction  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Extended 
Use  of  Public  Schools,  who  shall  determine  the  maximum  number 
of  persons  who  may  be  admitted  to  each  activity. 

5.    The  term  of  the  school  centers  shall  begin  the  first  Wednesday 
in  fctober  and  end  the  30th  day  of  June,  unless  by  special 
authorization  of  the  Superintendent  sessions  shall  be  suspended 
during  vacation  periods. 

h.    The  sessions  of  school  centers  shall  be  held  on  such  days  of 
the  week  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Director  of  Extended 
Use  of  Public  Schools  in  each  case. 
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5.  The  regular  afternoon  sessions  of  school  centers  shall  begin 
not  earlier  than  2:30  o'clock  and  close  not  later  than  5:00 
o'clock,  provided  that  the  closing  hour  may  he  extended  by 
the  Director  of  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools. 

6.  The  regular  evening  sessions  of  school  centers  shall  begin 
at  7 -'50  o'clock  and  close  at  10:30  o'clock,  with  the  same 
provision  as  above. 

Each  center  is  in  charge  of  a  manager  regularly  appointed  by  the  School 
Committee  in  June  of  each  year  and  his  staff  is  appointed  in  September  of  each  year. 
All  centers  are  expected  to  have  an  Advisory  Committee  of  from  5  to  7  who  are  appointed 
by  the  manager.    This  Committee  meets  regularly  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

The  Annual  Statistics  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  show  the  number  of 
buildings,  number  of  sessions,  and  attendance  under  the  control  cf  this  Department 
for  the  year  19^6-^7  as  follows: 

Table  9 

NUMBER  CF  BUILDINGS  USED,a  NUMBER  OF  SESSIONS,  AND  ATTENDANCE  UNDER  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCH0CLS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  19^6-19^7b 


Number  of 

Number 

Average 

Buildings 

of 

Attendance 

Groups 

Used 

Sessions 

Attendance 

Per  Session 

Total 

I56a 

2,905 

if 86, 935 

168C 

School  Centers^ 

Ih 

801 

2k7,h06 

309 

Non-School  Center  Groups6 

1,165 

95,857 

82 

Additional  Use  Groups f 

835 

1275693 

153 

Day  School  Groups 8 

23 

10k 

15,979 

aIncludes  some  duplication  of  buildings  between  Groups. 

^Source:    Annual  Statistics  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  School  Year  19^6-19^7? 
School  Document  No.  G-l^k'J ,  Boston  Public  Schools  (Bos ton :  Boston  Printing  Depart- 
ment, I9V7),  p.  52. 

cAverage  attendance  at  all  sessions  -  corrected.  L.R.B. 

^Community  Centers  operated  by  the  Department  of  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools. 

eGroups  authorized  to  use  public  school  buildings  without  charge  (e.g.  Scouts,  PTA's, 
American  Legion,  etc.) 

f Community  groups  using  school  buildings  fcr  meetings,  plays,  etc.,  for  which  they 
pay  charges. 

^Groups  connected  with  day  school  using  buildings  in  evenings. 


Each  of  J  he  fourteen  School  Centers  was  visited  "by  a  member  of  the  Survey 
staff  during  the  win*'  3r  season  of  19^7-^8.    A  variety  of  conditions  and  programs  was 
found.    Some  of  the   Vxvfcers  were  found  to  he  satisfactory  and  some  were  not  up  to 
this  standard.    Pro!  illy  the  tw*  "best  were  the  Centers  in  the  Jeremiah  Burke  High 
School  and  in  the  Michael  Angelo  School.    In  "both  of  these  Centers  the  managers  were 
alert  to  community  needs,  had  a  "broad  program  of  activities  and  were  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  the  Center.    In  general,  however,  the  same  difficulty  exists 
with  the  School  Centers  as  exists  with  the  municipal  gymnasiums  under  Park  Department 
control  -  each  Ceater  is  a  unit  unto  itself  and  is  dependent  upon  the  ability  and 
interest  of  the  manager  to  organize  and  direct  a  program.    Because  of  insufficient 
staff,  little  help  or  supervision  is  available  from  the  central  office.    Little  inte- 
gration of  the  program  of  the  Center  and  the  programs  of  other  agencies  in  the  commu- 
nity was  observed.    A  large  number  of  children  under  Ik  years  of  age  were  participating 
in  the  program  with  relatively  few  youth  and  adults.    A  large  number  of  attendants  and 
keepers  were  on  duty  in  each  Center  to  aid  in  the  control  of  the  participants  as  they 
came  and  went  to  the  different  activities  and  rooms. 

All  of  these  observations  and  findings  indicate  the  need  for  a  revitaliza- 
tion  of  this  program.    Each  of  the  Centers  is  reasonably  well  located  to  be  a  central 
service  center  for  the  Health  and  Welfare  Area  in  which  it  is  located;  and  with  an 
integrated  program  between  the  municipal  gymnasiums,  the  School  Centers  and  the  vol- 
untary agencies,  a  real  area -wide  program  could  be  developed  and  maintained.  The 
Director  of  the  Department  is  believed  to  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  all  forces  to 
the  end  of  having  the  School  Centers  give  more  service..    His  regular  participation  in 
the  Local  Advisory  Committee  meetings  which  were  held  as  a  part  of  this  Division  of 
the  Survey  evidences  this  willingness.    The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Director  of 
Physical  Education. 

Recommendation  22:    The  Director  of  the  Department  of  Extended  Use  of 
School  Use,  "working  through  the  Division  of  the  Greater  Boston  Com- 
munity Council  concerned  with  programs  of  play,  recreation  and 
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group  experience,  should  develop  a  plan  for  operating  the  School 
Centers  located  in  each  Health  and  Welfare  Area  as  Centers  for 
joint  operations  of  an  area-wide  program  with  all  agencies  opera- 
ting in  the  area  participating.    This  plan  3hould  include: 

(a)  Establishment  of  an  Advisory  Committee  for  each  Center 
whose  members  should  he  residents  of  the  Area  in  which 
the  Center  is  located,  this  Advisory  Committee  to  advise 
with  the  Director  of  each  Center  as  to  the  scope  and 
extent  of  the  program  of  the  Center; 

(b)  Consideration  of  the  advisability  of  opening  the  Centers 
in  the  afternoon  for  the  use  of  children  and  youth  and 
more  than  two  nights  a  week  for  the  use  of  older  youth 
and  adults; 

(c)  Employment,  as  managers  for  the  Centers , oof  persons 
qualified  to  organize  and  direct  the  broad  Center 
program  in  cooperation  with  all  agencies  operating 
in  the  area; 

(d)  Utilization  of  qualified  staff  in  the  employ  of  other 
tax-supported  and  voluntary  agencies  to  conduct  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  Center  program. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  closest  possible  working  relation- 
ship be  maintained  between  representatives  of  the  School  Committee  and  representatives 
of  all  other  agencies  engaged  in  organizing  and  directing  programs  of  play,  recreation 
and  group  experience.  Inasmuch  as  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council  is  recognized 
as  tho  social  planning  body  for  this  field,  school  authorities  should  aid  in  strength- 
ening the  Council  in  its  work  and  utilize  it  to  the  fullest  extent  in  their  own  work 
in  community  social  planning. 

■Recommendation  2$:    Representatives  of  the  Boston  School  Department 
should  actively  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Greater  Boston  Com- 
munity Council,  and  its  various  Department  Heads  should  join  in 
the  planning  and  work  of  the  Council  dealing  with  their  respective 
fields  of  endeavor. 

The  Public  Buildings  Department  -  (Municipal  Buildings)  (Part  III,  pp. 
k6) ,    The  Survey  staff  was  not  permitted  to  review  the  records  of  the  use  of  these 
buildings.    Information  about  their  use  secured  from  other  sources  indicated  that  the 
present  use  of  these  buildings  for  recreation  and  group  meetings  is  much  less  them  it 
should  be,  if  policies  and  procedures  controlling  this  use  were  in  keeping  with  the 
purpose  of  the  buildings. 
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Sm  far  as  vo  could  learn,  the  Public  Buildings  Department  has  no  promotior 
program  for  the  use  of  the  "buildings  for  recreation  and  group  meetings,  although  it 
is  receptive  to  the  requests  of  individual  organizations  which  seek  permits.  There 
were  some  complaints  that  the  custodians  discourage  any  free  use  of  the  buildings  "by 
civic  organizations. 

Custodians .    The  buildings  are  cared  for  "by  employees  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Department.    These  employees  range  in  number  from  1  to  12  persons  per  "building, 
depending  on  the  number  of  rooms  and  the  use  to  which  the  buildings  are  put.  The 
custodians  in  general  charge  are  assisted  by  engineers,  firemen,  laborers,  janitressee 
and  cleaners.    Eight  of  the  custodians  are  paid  $1200  a  year;  the  others  $1800  to 
$2000.    The  custodians  have  responsibility  for  all  parts  of  the  buildings  except  the 
gymnasiums  and  showers,  on  which,  however,  they  are  expected  to  keep  a  periodic  check. 

The  use  of  these  buildings  should  be  integrated  with  the  use  »f  other 
facilities  in  each  Area  of  the  City  which  is  used  for  programs  of  play,  recreation 
and  group  experience.    The  Public  Buildings  Department  is  not  an  agency  which  is 
qualified  either  by  function  or  training  of  its  staff  to  control  the  use  ff  these 
buildings  except  as  the  mere  issuing  of  permits  may  be  considered  an  adequate  proced- 
ure.   There  is  far  more  to  this  control  when  properly  developed  and  exercised  than 
just  the  issuing  of  permits  and  custodial  care.    It  therefore  seems  desirable  that 
some  change  be  made  in  their  management.    Inasmuch  as  the  Park  Department  controls 
and  operates  the  gymnasiums  located  in  these  buildings,  and  as  that  Department  is 
functionally  concerned  with  community  use  of  many  city  properties,  there  seems  to  be 
same  justification  for  making  arrangements  for  the  Park  Department  to  control  the  use 
Of  these  buildings. 

Recommendation  2h\    Whereas  responsibility  for  the  general 
maintenance  of  the  City's  municipal  buildings  should  remain 
with  the  Public  Buildings  Department,  the  control  of  their  use 
for  recreation  and  related  purposes  should  be  vested  in  the 
Boston  Park  Department. 
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The  Board  of  Recreation  of  the  City  of  Boston.    The  concern  of  many 
people  }n  the  City  of  Boston  over  the  City's  tax-supported  play  and  recreation  pro- 
grams has  long  been  apparent.    Many  efforts  at  improvement  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time.  _ 

In  1937  a  committee  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council  sponsored  a 
study  of  this  program  "by  the  National  Recreation  Association.    The  report  of  this 
study,  known  as  the  Pangburn  Report,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Recreation 
Commission  representative  of  the  Park  Commission,  the  School  Committee  and  interested 
citizens;  this  Commission  was  to  administer,  coordinate  and  consolidate  the  play  and 
recreation  program  of  the  tax-supported  agencies,  and  to  be  an  administrative  and 
planning  body  for  these  programs. 

In  19^3  the  State  Legislature  passed  a  law  which  established  the  Board 
of  Recreation  for  the  City  of  Boston.    The  Chairman  of  the  Park  Commission  was  made 
an  ex-officio  member  of  this  Board,  the  School  Committee  was  to  appoint  two  members 
of  the  Board ,  and  the  Mayor  four  members . 

In  December,  19^,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  appointed  the  members  of  this 
Board  of  Recreation  and  the  Board  was  officially  organized  on  January  30,  19^5  • 

This  Board  has  not  had  a  satisfactory  history.    The  law  which  created  it1 
limited  its  powers  to  planning  and  coordinating;  hence  its  effectiveness  could  reach 
only  as  far  as  the  regular  tax-supported  agencies  directing  programs  of  play,  and 
recreation  would  accept.    This  acceptance,  judging  by  the  record,  was  decidedly 
limited . 

While  the  Board  was  authorized  to  employ  a  Superintendent  of  Reareation, 
the  law  also  stated  that  the  "incumbent  of  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Recreation  of 
the  Boston  Park  Department  may  be  transferred  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Recreation."    Apparently,  the  Board  decided  that  this  provision  was  ^he  most  desirable 
under  the  conditions  prevailing  and  on  February  8,  19^+5,  the  Director  of  Recreation 
fcr  the  Park  Department  took  leave  of  absence  from  that  position  and  accepted  the 
position  of  Superintendent  of  Recreation  fcr  the  Board  of  Recreation. 
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Through  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  made  available  to  it  "by  the  then 
acting  Mayor,  in  April,  19^5,  the  Board  of  Recreation  moved  ahead  to  plan  and  organize 
a  comprehensive  program  of  city-wide  tax-supported  play  and  recreation.    The  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Recreation  for  the  City  of  Boston  indicates  that  con- 
siderable preliminary  progress  was  made.    However,  considerable  difficulty  was  also 
encountered  and  in  November,  19^5,  the  Superintendent  of  Recreation  resigned  to  go 
back  to  his  position  with  the  Park  Department.    Following  a  City  election,  the  present 
Mayor  of  the  City  refused  to  work  with  the  Board  of  Recreation  and  it  has  not  receiv 
ed  from  the  City  Government  an  appropriation  to  carry  on  even  its  limited  functions. 
For  three  years,  therefore,  the  Board  has  been  purely  a  paper  Board  although  it  has 
held  meetings  from  time  to  time. 

The  theory  upon  which  Recreation  Boards  and  Commissions  have  been  success- 
fully established  throughout  the  United  States  is  based  upon  a  mutual  recognition  of 
a  common  problem  and  a  willingness  between  Boards  of  Education  and  Park  Boards  or 
Departments  to  cooperate  and  find  the  most  efficient  way  to  use  the  resources  of  both 
agencies  in  a  tax-supported  program  of  recreation.    For  whatever  reason,  such  mutual 
recognition  has  not  existed  with  the  Board  of  Recreation  in  Boston. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  School  Committee  and  the  Park  Commission  of 
Boston  have  been  working  more  cooperatively  in  the  interest  of  organizing  and  direct- 
ing Joint  programs  of  play  and  recreation  than  they  have  in  the  past.    They  have  made 
some  progress  and  more  progress  seems  possible. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  recommendations  made  in  other  sections  of  this 
report,  the  present  Survey  staff  can  see  little  need  for  the  Board  of  Recreation  in 
Boston.    Mr.  Pangburn,  who  made  the  original  report  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Beard  of  Recreation  and  who  has  been  a  member  of  this  Survey  staff,  Joins  in  this 
decision. 

Recommendation  25 :    Legislation  should  be  enacted  replacing  the 
present  Boston  Park  Commission  and  the  Boston  Board  of  Recreation 
with  a  Park  and  Recreation  Board  of  5  members: 
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two  interested  and  capable  citizens  willing  to  give  time  and 
effort  to  the  w«rk  of  the  new  Board ,  appointed  in  accordance 
with  such  legislation,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  ex- 
officio;  and  a  Chairman  of  the  new  Board. 

The  Library  Department.    All  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Areas  in  Boston 
are  provided  with  branch  libraries  under  the  control  of  the  Library  Department  of  the 
City.     (Part  III,  Table  2,  page  3U)  .    Two  of  these  Areas  have  k  libraries,  four  Areas 
have  3>  three  have  2,  and  six  have  one  each.    Several  of  these  libraries  are  located 
in  Municipal  Buildings,  in  conjunction  with  meeting  rooms,  auditoriums  and  gymnasiums. 

Public  library  facilities  and  services  are  important  to  a  recreational 
program  serving  all  ages.    The  general  tendency  has  been  to  think  of  them  as  separate 
and  apart  from  other  recreational  facilities  and  services,  but  this  tendency  shculd 
be  reversed. 

Recommendation  26:    The  Library  Department  should  integrate  both 
its  facilities  and  its  services  in  all  Areas  with  the  other  phases 
Of  recreation  service  organized  and  directed  in  these  areas. 

The  Boston  Housing  Authority.    In  recent  years,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boston  Housing  Authority,  8  large  housing  projects  have  been  constructed  in  different 
sections  of  Boston.    Four  of  these  projects  are  located  in  Roxbury,  two  in  South 
Boston  and  one  each  in  Charlestown  and  East  Boston.    Three  of  these  projects  are 
large  projects  with  over  1,000  family  living  units,  two  have  over  750  family  living 
units  and  three  have  300  tr  k-00  family  living  units.    In  January,  19^6,  the  popula- 
tion in  these  8  projects  totalled  23,7^4,  of  whim  11,716  were  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age. 

Included  in  each  of  these  projects  are  certain  play  and  recreation  facil- 
ities.    In  those  not  located  in  close  preximity  to  a  public  playground,  small  play 
areas  for  little  children  are  provided,  while  three  have  nursery  school  rooms  in  thera. 
All  have  one  »r  more  auditoriums  or  ha^.ls  for  meetings  and  some  have  smaller  play  and 
meeting  r^cms  and  kitchen*  for  group  use. 
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Under  the  auspices  of  the  Housing  Authority,  each  of  these  projects  is 
provided  with  a  recreation  leader  or  leaders  to  organize  and  direct  a  play  and  recrea- 
tion program  primarily  for  those  living  in  the  project.    In  19^6,  the  salary  expendi- 
ture for  this  purpose  was  $24,425.  and  $2,517.  was  expended  for  play  and  recreation 
equipment  and  supplies .    In  addition  to  this  money  budgeted  from  Housing  Authority 
funds,  certain  activities  such  as  dancing  classes,  play  schools,  social  dances  and 
movies  were  financed  "by  the  tenants. 

In  the  development  of  the  play  and  recreation  program  in  these  projects, 
a  great  deal  of  emphasis  has  "been  placed  on  volunteer  work  by  tenants  and  the  organi- 
zation of  tenant  committees  to  sponsor  the  program.    In  19^6 ,  there  were  3^2  members 
of  tenant  committees  and  3^8  volunteer  leaders.    In  addition  to  the  regular  recrea- 
tion workers  assigned  to  the  projects,  31  leaders  from  voluntary  agencies  gave  some 
part-time  service  to  the  program  and  19  part-time  leaders  were  paid  "by  tenant  commit- 
tees. 

Although  reports  of  the  Housing  Authority  indicate  that  the  tenants  of 
these  projects  have  "been  urged  to  use  the  facilities  of  tax-supported  and  voluntary 
agencies  and  to  participate  in  their  programs,  and  the  general  community  has  been  in- 
vited to  share  in  the  programs  of  the  Housing  Projects,  there  is  no  way  «f  measuring 
how  much  of  this  has  taken  place.    It  is  most  important,  however,  that  this  type  of 
community  participation  take  place;  otherwise  the  projects  and  their  residents  tend 
to  become  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Recommendation  27;    In  the  development  of  cooperative  and  jointly 
planned  programs  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience  in  each 
Health  and  Welfare  Area,  the  residents  in  Housing  Projects  should 
be  deemed  residents  of  the  Area  and  the  programs,  as  organized  and 
directed  by  Housing  Authority  representatives,  should  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  total  Area  program. 

The  Boston  City  Planning  Board.    The  Boston  City  Planning  Board  is  the 
official  planning  body  for  the  City  of  Boston.    In  the  course  of  its  work,  it  makes 
3tudie3  of  specific  problems  of  vital  importance  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
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City.    Recently  it  has  completed  a  General  Playground  Study  pointed  at  determining 

the  adequacy  of  existing  playgrounds  and  schoolyards.     (General  Plans  III,  Series 

1-12,  Appendix  C) .    This  study  was  conducted  on  a  Health  and  Welfare  Area  basis  and 

was  confined  to  Area  requirements  only.    It  was  planned  and  carried  to  completion  as 

the  first  step  in  developing  a  Master  Recreation  System  Plan.    The  1946  Annual  Report 

of  this  Board  states:  -  "It  is  the  belief  of  the  Board  that  the  preparation  of  a 

sound  program  for  the  comprehensive  development  of  recreational  facilities  for  the 

entire  city  is  of  major  importance.    The  Board  also  believes  that  the  creation  of 

open  space  or  playgrounds  in  depreciated  areas  is  a  vital  requisite  as  the  City's 

contribution  in  encouraging  the  rebuilding  of  these  areas." 

Recommendation  28;    The  City  Planning  Board  should  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  practicable  with  the  development  of  a  Master  Plan  of 
Recreation  Facilities  for  the  City  of  Boston,  which  should  in- 
clude the  use  of  the  properties  of  voluntary  agencies. 

In  concluding  the  comments  and  recommendations  pertaining  to  the  tax- 
supported  agencies,  it  must  be  stated,  and  ever  borne  in  mind  by  all  individuals  and 
groups  interested  in  the  development  of  a  dynamic  and  comprehensive  program  of  com- 
munity-wide play,  recreation  and  group  experience,  that  the  most  essential  require- 
ment is  genuine  cooperation  based  upon  mutual  respect  and  understanding.    None  of  the 
foregoing  recommendations  is  of  real  value  except  as  it  fits  into  a  total  plan  of 
operation  as  outlined  in  this  report.    They  are  each  parts  of  a  whole  and  while  in 
mathematics  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts,  yet  in  this  case  the  whole 
must  be  more  than  just  the  sum  of  its  parts.    Each  part  must  be  an  interlocking  part 
and  be  fitted  atcordingly.    It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  those  officials  connected 
with  the  tax-supported  agencies  fully  recognize  that  the  burden  of  leadership  in  this 
development  rests  as  heavily  on  their  shoulders  as  it  rests  on  the  officers  of  the 
voluntary  agencies.     It  is  only  as  these  two  groups  come  together  to  plan  and  act  for 
the  common  good  of  the  community  that  desirable,  attainable  results  will  be  forth- 
coming. 
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The  Voluntary  Agencies 
In  the  previous  treatment  of  Principle  g  (Part  III,  Pages  46-62)  consid- 
eration was  given  to  the  direction  the  voluntary  agency  programs  should  take  in  the 
future  in  order  to  fulfill  their  purpose  of  building  against  the  "background  and  on 
the  floor  provided  by  the  tax-3upported  agencies  and  in  so  doing  still  retain  their 
freedom  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  individuals  and  groups.    The  statements  and 
reocnmendations  which  follow  with  respect  to  certain  groups  of  agencies  and  specific 
agencies,  indicate  some  of  the  action  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  if  these  agencies 
are  to  adjust  their  programs  in  accordance  with  the  basic  principles  set  forth. 

Community -Wide  Building  Centered  Program  Agencies 
Community  Recreation  Service,  Inc.,  (1947  expenditures  -  $44,189:  Fund 
payment  -  $27,377).    Community  Recreation  Service  was  organized  in  1919  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1920  with  two  clearly  defined  purposes: 

1.  The  promotion  of  both  public  and  private  recreation  through 
planning,  consultation,  training,  reference  service  and 
cooperative  assistance  to  Recreation  Promotion  Groups, 
Associations  and  Community  Councils. 

2.  The  conduct  cf  various  recreation  activities  on  a  demon- 
stration basis.     (1947  Annual  Report  -  Community  Recreation 
Service,  Inc.) 

Through  the  years  this  Agency  has  made  great  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  play  and  recreation  in  Boston  and  in  the  area  surrounding  it.    It  has  worked 
with  public  officials  and  agencies  and  with  interested  citizens  and  voluntary  agencies 
in  fulfilling  its  primary  purpose.     It  has  sponsored  demonstration  programs  of  all 
types  and  in  this  and  many  ether  ways  aided  in  the  development  of  play  and  recreation 
programs  to  meet  broader  ne§ds.    The  major  questions  which  must  be  answered  at  this 
time,  however,  are  whether  there  is  a  continuing  need  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area  for 
this  type  of  service;  and,  if  so,  is  a  separate  agency  necessary  to  fulfill  it? 

A  partial  answer  can  be  secured  to  this  question  by  a  brief  re-statement 
of  facts  already  brought  out  about  the  Area.    This  report  has  already  noted  that 
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there  are  in  the  area  182  different  voluntary  agencies  concerned  with  seme  phase  of 
recreation  and  group  work  and  57  tax-supported  city  and  town  play  and  recreation 
agencies.    Hence  it  appears  that  the  need  for  such  programs  is  generally  accepted 
tliroughout  the  Area  and  that  the  people  have  done  something  about  seeing  that  this 
need  is  met.    No  one  would  advance,  even  in  the  face  of  the  above  facts,  that  there 
is  still  not  some  demand  for  promotional  work  to  be  done,  but  relatively  speaking  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  need  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  it  was  in  1919  and  the 
years  immediately  following. 

Furthermore,  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies  was  established  in 
1920  and  became  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council  in  19^.    This  Council  is  the 
duly  established  and  recognized  social  planning  agency  for  welfare  services,  including 
recreation  and  group  work  services,  for  the  entire  Area.     It  maintains  a  staff  of 
consultants  in  special  fields,  including  a  research  and  study  staff  constantly  en- 
gaged in  making  studies,  a  large  percentage  of  which  pertain  to  recreation  and  group 
work  services  throughout  the  Area,  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  Greater  Boston  Com- 
munity Fund,  maintains  a  local  social  planning  staff  to  work  with  leaders  in  the 
different  cities  and  towns  in  the  Area  in  developing  better  plans  and  services  for 
all  welfare  programs. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council  is 
established  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  broad  field  of  welfare  that  Community  Recrea- 
tion Service  sets  forth  as  its  primary  purpose  in  the  field  of  recreation.  This 
agency,  therefore,  duplicates  the  work  of  the  Council  with  respect  to  this  purpose. 
A  study  of  its  Annual  Reports  will  bear  this  fact  out. 

In  carrying  forward  its  second  purpose  of  "conducting  various  recreational 
activities  on  a  demonstration  basis,"  Community  Recreation  Service  works  through  five 
departments:  -  A  Boys'  and  Men's  Department,  a  Special  Activities  Department,  a  Music 
Department  and  a  Drama  Department,  which  includes  a  Costume  Department. 
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In  appraising  the  activities  of  these  departments  as  reported  in  the 
19^7  Annual  Report  of  the  agency,  one  is  impressed  with  the  variety  of  activities  in 
which  the  different  staff  members  participated  throughout  the  year.    Measured,  how- 
ever, in  terms  of  what  may  he  considered  vital  contributions  to  the  development  of 
play  and  recreation  which  might  justify  the  existence  of  a  separate  agency,  they  are 
not  impressive. 

Of  the  19  activities  listed  in  the  report  of  the  Boys'  and  Men's  Division 
for  I9V7,  only  3  could  really  he  classified  as  demonstration  projects,  8  were  con- 
cerned with  the  conduct  of  sports  championships  or  events  in  no  sense  demonstration 
projects,  6  were  concerned  with  meetings  cr  events  of  organizations  such  as  Boys 
Workers  Conference,  and  2  were  concerned  with  institutes  and  program  assistance. 

The  Special  Activities  Department  was  largely  concerned  with  the  conduct- 
ing of  institutes,  consultation  service,  speaking  assignments,  bulletin  service, 
demonstrations  and  attendance  at  meetings  and  conferences. 

The  Music  Department  was  largely  concerned  With  providing  song  leaders  at 
various  meetings  and  banquets  and  with  teacher -training  institutes.  A  record  library 
was  also  maintained  and  quite  generally  used. 

The  Drama  Department  apparently  did  more  actual  demonstration  work  than 
did  any  of  the  other  Departments.    Its  puppet  theatre  was  popular  as  a  demonstration 
program  with  some  22  agencies,  as  were  its  one  period  drama  training  sessions. 

One  of  the  special  services  Community  Recreation  Service  has  given  for 
many  years  is  the  provision  of  secretarial  service  to  the  Boys  Workers  and  Girls  Work- 
ers Organizations.    These  organizations  are  worthy  organizations  and  their  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  common  problems,  methods,  etc.,  are  important.  This 
type  of  service  logically  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  division  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Community  Council  concerned  with  recreation  and  group  work. 

The  Drama  Department  with  its  costume  service  is  giving  valuable  service. 


Fcr  many  years  Community  Recreation  Service  has  sponsored  and  given  sup- 
port to  the  Community  Sailing  Association.    In  the  year  19hj  this  support  included  a 
subsidy  of  $2,252.214..    This  Association  stimulates  and  promotes  interest  and  partici- 
pation in  sailing,  largely  on  the  Charles  River. 

A  "boat  house,  built  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  and  known  as 
the  Lagoon  Building,  is  the  center  for  varied  acitivities  of  this  agency.    Control  of 
this  building  is  in  the  hands  of  Community  Recreation  Service  as  Agent  for  the  Metro- 
politan District  Commission. 

Inasmuch  as  this  sailing  program  is  centered  and  operates  on  public  prop- 
erty, the  Survey  staff  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  responsibility  for  sponsoring 
aad  stimulating  interest  in  this  program  should  be  vested  in  the  Boston  Park  Depart- 
ment.   However,  there  is  a  long  history  connected  with  the  organization  and  operation 
of  this  program,  with  definite  opinions  on  the  part  of  many  interested  people  as  to 
where  and  how  it  should  be  operated.  Involved  as  more  or  less  the  central  figure  in 
this  controversy  is  one  of  the  present  Park  Commissioners,  who  was  particularly  active 
in  getting  the  original  sailing  program  started  and  who  has  been  particularly  critical 
of  its  operations  under  the  sponsorship  of  Community  Recreation  Service.    How  much 
weight  should  be  given  to  controversies  of  this  kind  in  a  Survey  of  this  type,  which 
is  primarily  concerned  with  a  proper  distribution  of  programs  in  accordance  with  ac- 
cepted functional  responsibilities,  may  be  debatable.     It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
the  Boston  Park  Department  is  now  sponsoring  a  sailing  program  of  its  own  largely  be- 
cause of  the  interest  in  this  kind  of  program  by  this  same  Park  Commissioner. 

Certainly  the  existence  of  two  sailing  programs  appealing  to  the  same 
basic  interest  and  both  centered  in  the  use  of  public  property  is  difficult  to  justify. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  one  is  partially  supported  by  a  subsidy  secured  from 
voluntary  contributions  through  a  Community  Fund  appropriation  and  the  other  supported 
by  Park  Department  appropriations. 
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Re commendation  29:     Community  Recreation  Service,  Inc.  should  cease 
iJt  to  operate  as  a  separate  agency.    Interminating  its  past  valuable 

service  in  the  advancement  of  recreation  in  the  Greater  Boston 
Area,  it  should  take  the  following  steps: 

.    .  (a)     Support  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council  as  the 

social  planning  agency  for  the  Greater  Boston  Area. 

(b)  Transfer  to  the  appropriate  division  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Community  Council  the  responsibility  for 
sponsoring  "In-Service  Training  Programs"  for  rec- 
reation and  group  workers. 

(c)  Consolidate  its  Drama  and  Costume  Departments  with  the 
Drama  Department  of  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  House;  such 
combined  Department  to  promote  recreational  dramatics 
throughout  the  Greater  Boston  Area. 

(d)  Arrange,  under  the  auspices  of  the  proper  Division  of 
the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council,  in  cooperation 
with  representatives  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
mission and  the  Boston  Park  Commission,  for  the  ultimate 
transfer  of  control  of  the  Lagoon  Building  to  the  Boston 
Park  Commission,  as  agent  for  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  and  for  the  ultimate  transfer  of  the  program 
of  the  Community  Sailing  Association  to  the  Boston  Park 
Commission . 

(e)  Arrange,  under  auspices  similar  to  those  mentioned  in 
(d) ,  for  the  ultimate  transfer  of  the  program  of  the 
Community  Sailing  Association  to  the  Boston  Park  Commission. 

(f)  Transfer,  through  appropriate  legal  action,  its  capital 
funds  to  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund,  for  the  use 
of  the  division  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council 
concerned  with  play,  recreation  and  group  experience 
services,  in  the  year-by-year  promotion  of  such  services 
throughout  the  Area,  including  aid  in  the  financial 
support  of  "In-Service  Training  Programs"  for  the  benefit 
of  recreation  and  group  experience  workers  in  the  Area. 

Boston  and  South  End  Music  Schools  (1947:     Boston  Music  School  expendi- 
tures -  $24,111:  Fund  payment  -  $7,655;  South  End  Music  School  expenditures  -  $26,828: 
Fund  payment  -  $9,800).    Although  these  two  schools  are  included  with  group  work 
agencies,  they  do  not  logically  fall  in  this  category.    They  are  specialized  training 


schools  ^n  musical  education  but  with  an  avocational  emphasis  and  they  really  should 
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be  studied  as  part  of  the  institutionalized  musical  program  of  the  City.     Some  data 
on  the  operations  and  programs  of  these  schools  were  secured  and  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  following  recommendations  are  made. 

Although  these  schools  were  originally  established  as  neighborhood  schools, 
neither  of  them  can  longer  qualify  on  this  basis.    The  South  End  Music  School  had  an  ' 
enrollment  for  1946-47  of  561,  of  which  only  18.9fe  came  from  the  South  End,  and  about 
Q%  more  from  Lower  Roxbury,    Eighteen  percent  of  this  enrollment  came  from  suburban 
communities.    In  the  same  year  the  Boston  Music  School  had  an  enrollment  of  369,  with 
16. 5^  coming  from  suburban  communities  and  38fa  from  the  West  End  where  it  is  located. 
Of  interest  also  is  the  fact  that  both  schools  draw  from  the  same  areas, 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Fund  payment  in  1947  to  the  Boston  Music  School 
was  fP7,655  and  to  the  South  End  Music  School,  $-9,800.  Thus  the  Fund  subsidized  the 
cost  of  each  pupil's  instruction  in  the  amount  of  $20,75  in  the  Boston  Music  School 
and  $17.47  in  the  South  End  Music  School, 

The  intake  policy  of  neither  school  is  sufficient  to  determine  what  pupils 
can  rightly  be  expected  to  pay  all  the  cost  of  their  instruction  nor  what  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  instruction  other  pupils  might  rightly  be  expected  to  pay.    The  Boston 
Music  School  has  a  sliding  scale  of  fees  under  which  those  pupils  with  greater  "means 
pay  twice  the  basic  hourly  rate,  while  the  South  End  Music  School  has  a  chilpVrep 'r£  fee 
and  an  adult  fee  and  more  well-to-do  children  are  expected  to  pay  the  adult.-fee.  " 

Both  of  these  schools  are  now  well  filled.     The  South  End  School  has  a 

reasonably  good  building  but  the  Boston  Music  School  has  a  very  inadequate  building. 

Neither  school  has  sound-proof  rooms  nor  adequate  halls  for  recitals. 

Recommendation  30:    Prior  to  1950  a  definite  plan  for  the  Boston 
Music  School  and  the  South  End  Music  School  should  be  developed 
and  made  effective  to  place  these  operations  on  a  self-supporting 
basis?  such  plan  to  include: 

•(a)    Possible  consolidation  of  the  Boston  Music  School 
and  the  South  End  Music  School; 
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(b)  Establishment  of  a  definite  intake  policy  to  determine 
the  applicants  for  individual  lessons  who  cannot  pay 
full  cost;  utilizing  the  Social  Service  Index  and  a 
caseworker  from  a  caseworking  agency; 

(c)  Use  of  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund  allotments,  if 
any,  only  for  participation  in  programs  of  recreational 
music,  music  appreciation  hours,  record  libraries,  etc., 
as  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  voluntary  health  and 
welfare  agencies;  with  the  definite  understanding  that 
Greater  Boston  Community  Fund  allotments  for  any  other 
purpose  shall  not  he  made  for  periods  after  January  1,  1950; 

(d)  Arrangement,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Division  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Community  Council  concerned  with  the 
development  of  programs  of  play,  recreation  and  group 
experience,  with  the  Department  of  Extended  Use  of 
Public  Schools  and  the  Public  Buildings  Department 

of  the  City  of  Boston,  for  the  use  without  charge,  or 
at  minimum  cost,  of  the  auditoriums  in  the  Blackstone 
School  and  the  John  J.  Williams  Municipal  Building  for 
recitals,  concerts,  musical  hours,  etc. 

The  All  Newton  Music  School  (19^7  expenditures  -  $21,590:  Fund  payment- 
$5,5 '4l).    This  school,  located  in  the  business  center  of  Newtonville,  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Guild  of  Community  Music  Schools  and  meets  the  standards  of  that  Guild 
as  to  operation  and  curriculum.    Formerly  the  Music  School  used  several  public  school 
buildings.     It  now  has  its  own  building  on  which  there  is  a  small  mortgage.  The 
organization  has  a  branch  in  the  Peirce  School,  West  Newton,  where  instruction  is 
given  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons  to  one  hundred  children. 

The  present  enrollment  is  633  pupils,  most  of  them  from  the  various  vil- 
lages of  Newton.    There  are  a  few  from  Waltham  and  other  communities.    The  pupils  seem 
to  come  from  a  fair  cross-section  of  the  population  of  Newton.    For  example,  there  are 
children  from  doctors'  and  professors'  families,  from  laborers'  families  and  from 
other  groups ■<  . 

Sixty-five,  or  approximately  10$  of  the  enrollment,  comprise  what  may  lp$ 
called  the  social  service  olientele.    This  group  pays  fees  ranging  from  nothing  to 
something  less  than  $2.00  an  hour  for  individual  lessons.    A  teacher  goes  to  the 
Pom4toyy  House  to  instruct  a  group  of  children  who  pay  J0<£  a  half -hour. 
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Fifteen  percent  of  the  students  pay  ^2.50  an  hours.    This  group  pays  its 
own  way  as  far  as  the  actual  cost  of  lessons  is  concerned,  since  tf2,47  per  student 
per  hour  covers  all  costs,  including  maintenance,  instruction,  interest  on  the  mort- 
gage, etc.    The  bulk  of  the  students,  or  75$,  pay  4>2.00  an  hour.    Eighty  five  dollars 
represents  the  average  yearly  cost  for  individual  instruction.    Orchestral  instruction 
is  free  and  the  school  at  present  has  four  orchestras. 

Ability  to  pay  is  determined  by  personal  interviews  with  the  families. 

The  1947  financial  report  of  this  School  shows  receipts  of  y21,590  of 
which  ^15,237  is  from  fees,  ^812  from  the  sale  of  music  supplies  and  a  payment  from 
the  Newton  Community  Chest  of  ^5,541. 

On  the  personal  side  there  is  close  cooperation  between  the  Public  Schools 
and  the  Music  School.    The  man  in  charge  of  music  for  the  Public  Schools  is  reported 
to  recommend  to  students  in  the  Public  School  music  course  that  after  two  years  they 
go  to  a  private  teacher  or  to  the  All  Newton  Music  School. 

The  Director  of  Music  says  that  the  music  work  in  the  public  schools  is 
very  good,  but  that  it  is  primarily  group  instruction  at  25^  a  lesson.    There  is  some 
individual  instruction  at  the  rate  of  yl.00  per  half  hour,  which  is  the  same  rate  as 
75%  of  the  pupils  at  the  All  Newton  School  pay. 

The  65  pupils  who  are  heavily  subsidized  represent  10%  of  the  total 
school  enrollment.    They  pay  in  somewhat  less  than  yl,500.  for  lessons,  compared  with 
a  basic  tuition  cost  of  ^4,680.    With  90%  of  the  total  enrollment  coming  from  families 
able  to  pay  from  ^81.00  to  ^100.00  per  year  for  musical  instruction,  it  appears  that 
this  school  has  reached  a  point  where  it  can  be  put  on  an  independent  basis,  without 
support  from  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund,     It  would  seem  that  the  75%  who  have 
been  paying  4)2.00  an  hour  could  pay,  in  these  times,  $2,50  an  hour.    Those  unable  to 
do  so  could  be  absorbed  in  the  public  school  music  program  or  taken  care  of  by 
scholarships  arranged  by  the  management  of  the  school. 


•  '  •  On  a  non-profit  basis','  the  school  could  function  as  a  straight  educational 

institution  and*  should  have  'just 'as  much  success  in  recruiting  students  and  teachers 

as  it  does  now.'  -•'  • 

Rectsmmendatlori  31:'  The  All  Newton  Music  School  3hould  he  placed 
on  a  self -supporting  ha.sis,  under  a  plan- to  be  deveioped  'at  once; 
with  the  definite  understanding  that        Community  Fund  allotment 
shall,  not  be  made,  for  periods  after  January*  1,"  1950  »'< 

The  Children's  Museum.  (19^-7  expenditures  r..;  $36,774 :  Fund  payment  $7,868). 
The  Children's  Museum  is  an  educational  and  recreational  agency  off ering  widespread 
service  throughout  the  Greater  Boston  Area,   f Its  •  activities  for.  the  'year  1946  show 

that  it  provided  service  to  168  classes  that  visited  the  museum  with  an  attendance  of 

/these  :  -:     "  '  /outside  of 

12,251.     Of  /    classes  124  .came,,  from  schools  located. ,/;    .  {•:„••...•..;:   In' addition,  the 

Museum  staff  visited  64  schools,  outside  of  Boston  and  .29;  schools'  in  Boston  for  the 

purpose  of  making  talks  with  "both  handling,  material  and:  slides  from' the  Museum.  The 

attendance  in  the  classes  visited  was  ,18,962, ..making,  a.  total:  of  31,213  students  served 

from  the  schools  in, the  Area.    In  addition,  Vjk- groups,:  from,  voluntary1  agencies  -in  the 

Area  visited  the, Museum.  .  Attendance  from  these  groups.^was  7,26l.-  ' 

■"..'•"#''' 

The  Museum  also  conducts  regular  after -.school  and  summer 'eXLubs  held  at 
the  Museum  and  participated  in  by  public  school  students  Interested  in  specific  sub- 
jects such  as  astronomy,,.,  minerals,  birds.,  stamps,  insects,.  a»t,  eto.''ViThe  1946  attend - 
ance  at  this  part  of  the  program,  was  7,3^2  and  aji  additional  17,028  participated  in 
daily  Museum  games.    The.  Museum Vs  Saturday  storey  hours  for.  young 'children  and- its 
program  for  older  children  are  also  popular,  having  in  1946  an  attendance  of-l2,26o. 
All  in  all,  it  reports  a  yearly  attendance  from  all  of  its  activities'  for  the' year 

1946    Of    81,168.  ,  ..     .......  ,     .    :  ■'    '•  ^ % 

The  Museum  also,  provides, .exhibits  at  its  building  ;which  are  periodically 
chafed  and  include  a  variety  cf  subjects,  .and  .it  sends  loan  exhibits  to  schools 
throughout  the  Area.     In  1946  a  total  of  273  of  these  exhibits  on  86  different  topics 
was  available  for  this  purpose  and  used  continuously. 
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This  agency's  financial  support  comes  largely  through  income  from  endow- 
ment, a  yearly  grant  of  $20,000  from  the  Hyams  Fund  and  a  yearly  grant  of  approx- 
imately $8,000  from  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  major  service  of  this  agency  is  provided  to 
schools  throughout  the  Area.     In  1946,  classes  came  from  64  different  city  and  town 
school  systems,  mostly  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  any  valid  reason  for  this  agency  to  receive  finan- 
cial support  from  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund.     It  should  be  placed  upon  the 
same  basis  as  the  Public  Schools,  the  Public  Library  and  the  Public  Parks.     Its  facil- 
ities and  services  are  an  important  part  of  the  floor  of  facilities  and  services  which 
should  be  provided  through  tax-supported  agencies.     Interested  private  sources  may 
wish  to  make  gifts  direct  to  the  Children's  Museum. 

Recommendation  32:     Community  Fund  allotments  should  not  be  made 
to  the  Children's  Museum  for  periods  after  January  1,  1950,  and 
thereafter  that  agency  should  be  financed  to  the  extent  needed 
through  tax  funds  or  private  gifts. 

International  Institute  of  Boston,  Inc.     (1947  expenditures  -  $35,839: 
Fund  payment  -  $31,041).    This  agency  is  a  multiple  function  agency,  doing  both  case- 
work and  group  work  with  the  foreign  born  in  Boston.     It  is  difficult  to  segregate 
the  group  work  part  of  this  agency's  program  from  its  casework  program,  as  the  work 
is  so  interrelated  that  no  accurate  separate  figures  can  be  secured. 

In  the  program  sampling  of  January  and  February,  1943,  this  agency  indi- 
cated a  total  of  43  different  clubs  participating  regularly  in  its  program.  Twenty- 
seven  of  these  club?  mat  once  a  month,  ]1  met  twice  a  month,  and  5  met  weekly.  The 
total  enrollment  for  those  clubs  was  2,799,  with  a  total  average  attendance  of  1,330, 
approximately  50fo  of  the  enrollment. 

One  full-time  activities  person  was  employed  to  direct  the  group  work 
program,  assisted  by  several  part-time  workers.    Total  salaries  and  wages  charged  a- 
gainst  this  program  for  these  two  months  amounted  to  $1,337.49,  while  building  operatic-] 
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expenses  charged  against  this  program  totaled  $1,130.54,  including  food  and  laundry 
expenses  for  the  resident  workers  -  a  total  for  these  two  months  of  $2,468.03. 

The  group  work  program  of  this  agency  is  supplementary  to,  and  justified 
only  if  it  benefits,  a  needed  casework  service.     Whether  the  Institute  performs  a 
needed  casework  service  will  be  passed  on  in  the  Divisional  Report  on  Voluntary  Case- 
work.   From  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  Report,  there  is  little  need  for  a 
special  agency  to  do  recreational  group  work  with  foreign  born.     It  is  far  better  in 
practice  to  involve  these  groups  in  such  a  program  in  the  neighborhoods  or  districts 
in  which  they  regularly  reside,  and  the  neighborhood  and  district  agencies  should 
accept  this  responsibility. 

Recommendation  35:     The  International  Institute  should  discontinue 
its  present  recreation  and  group  work  program,  and  the  Division  of 
the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council  concerned  with  the  development 
of  a  community-wide  program  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience, 
should  assist  in  the  development  of  a  new  program  based  upon  the 
f  ollowing: 

(a)  Aid  individuals  and  groups  seriously  handicapped 
by  virtue  of  language  difficulties  to  become 
affiliated  with  recreation  and  group  work  programs 
in  the  areas  and  communities  of  Greater  Boston  in 
which  these  individuals  and  groups  reside. 

(b)  Aid  the  agencies  directing  these  programs  in  under- 
standing the  needs  of  these  individuals  and  groups  and 
assist  in  the  organization  and  direction  of  programs 
which  meet  these  needs. 

Wells  Memorial  Association  (1947  expenditures  -  $27,97  9:  Fund  payment 
$14,000).  This  Association  operates  an  educational  and  recreational  center  at  985 
Washington  Street.     Its  building  is  old  and  in  very  bad  condition. 

Its  program  is  made  up  almost  wholly  of  classes  in  informal  education 
and  recreation.     During  1947  it  conducted  117  classes,  90  of  which  were  for  women  and 
27  for  men  and  women  together.    These  classes  met  on  an  average  of  once  a  week  and  had 
an  enrollment  of  1253  in  the  90  women's  classes,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1065, 
and  an  enrollment  of  605  in  classes  for  men  and  women  with  an  average  attendance  of  514. 
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All  those  participating  in  the  classes  must  take  out  a  membership  in 
the  Wells  Association,  which  costs  $1.00  per  year,  and  in  addition  must  pay  a  class 
fee  varying  from  $1.25  to  $4,00  per  course,  depending  upon  the  course. 

The  annual  budget  for  operating  this  Association  in  1947  was  $24,44l  of 
which  approximately  $1,000  was  from  income  from  investments,  $4,260  from  beneficiar- 
ies' fees,  $3,100  from  hall  rents,  $330  from  designated  gifts,  and  $15,711  was  re- 
quested from  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund.    The  1948  Fund  allotment  was  $14,000. 
Thi3  agency  reported  as  of  June  30,  1947,  capital  funds  of  $33,109,  of  which  $32,109 
are  unrestricted. 

This  agency  is  one  of  the  agencies  located  in  the  downtown  section  of 
Boston  and  operating  a  city-wide  service.    Its  building  is  old  and  past  the  condition 
in  which  it  can  be  economically  repaired.     It  cannot  continue  to  operate  in  this  build- 
ing much  longer  with  safety.    The  nature  of  the  program  is  such  as  to  lend  itself  to 
easy  consolidation  with  other  agencies  with  similar  purposes  and  program  opportunities. 

Recommendation  3^:    Wells  Memorial  Association  should  be  consoli- 
dated with  the  Boston  Y.M.C.U.  (to  be  reconstituted  under  Recom- 
mendation 38)  as  promptly  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be 
completed;  with  the  understanding  that  the  Community  Fund  allot- 
ment will  be  materially  reduced  in  accordance  with  (c)  below. 
This  consolidation  should  include  the  following. 

(a)  The  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Informal  Edu- 
cation and  Recreation  as  one  of  the  regular  Depart- 
ments of  the  consolidated  agency,  to  be  called  the 
Wells  Memorial  Department. 

(b)  This  new  Department  should,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Division  of  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools,  work  out 
a  plan  for  using  the  Y.M.C.U.  building  as  a  downtown 
center  for  informal  education  and  recreation  classes 
meeting  the  needs  of  youth  and  adults  who,  because  of 
their  location  in  the  downtown  area,  find  it  difficult 
to  secure  these  opportunities  elsewhere. 

(c)  The  Y.M.C.U.  should  annually  request  from  the  Community 
Fund  a  sufficient  allotment  to  finance  the  operation  of 
this  new  Department. 

(d)  Arrangement  for  Board  representation  on  the  Board  of 
the  Y.M.C.U.  from  members  of  the  Board  of  Wells  Memorial 
and  for  the  transfer,  through  appropriate  legal  action, 
of  the  capital  funds  of  Wells  Memorial  to  the  Y.M.C.U., 
for  the  use  of  the  Wells  Memorial  Department. 
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The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union.    The  I9U7  expenditures  and  Fund  payments  were  as  follows: 

Expenditures  Fund  Payment 

Boston  YMCA                                   $919,970  $154,064 

Boston  YMCU                                       171,558  34.814 

Boston  YWCA                                       387,069  141,889 

YM's  in  Metro.  Area*                        288,168  86.041 

Ws  in  Metro.  Area*                           37.053  2,632 

In  the  •  previous"  cengtrieraticn  of  these  agencies,  (Part  III,  Pages  47-53)  it  was  "brought 
out  that  they  have  all  assumed  the  role  of  community  agencies  and  are  community -wide 
in  the  outreach  of  their  programs.    Table  3-  Page  50,  shows  the  membership  of .these 
agencies  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area  of  38,002.    This  membership  is  related  to  8 
different  operations  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  the  City  of  Boston,  7  Y.M.C.A  operations  in 
communities  outside  of  the  City  of  Boston,  2  operations  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  the  City  of 
of  Boston,  2  Y.W.C.A.'s  in  the  communities  outside  of  Boston,  the  Y.M.C.U,  in  Boston 
and  one  Joint  operation  of  the  Y.M.  and  Y.W.C.A.  in  Boston.    Table  5,  Page  51,  shows 
that  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  operations  in  the  City  of  Boston,  only  2  are  primarily  working 
with  individuals  and  groups  18  years  of  age  and  over.    The  balance  of  the  operations 
are  almost  wholly  concerned  with  children  and  youths  17  years  of  age  and  younger. 
The  same  is  generally  true  with  the  suburban  Y.M.C.A. 's,  but  not  to  such  a  great  ex- 
tent.   However,  77. 5^  °^  "the  Y.W.C.A.  memberships  are  18  years  of  age  and  older  (Table 
4,  Page  51)  while  93-2$  of  the  Y.M.C.U.  members  are  in  this  age  group.    To  a  large 
extent,  therefore,  in  its  effort  to  develop  a  community -wide  program,  the  Y.M.C.A. 
has  centered  on  a  program  for  children  and  youth  while  the  Y.W.C.A.  and  the  Y.M.C.U, 
have  centered  their  programs  on  older  youth  and  young  adults.    The  latter  represents 
the  more  acceptable  pattern  for  all  these  agencies  even  though  services  to  younger 
boys  and  girls  should  not  be  totally  disregarded. 


♦Including  YM's  in  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Maiden.  Melroae,  Newton,  Somerville,  Wakefield 
and  Wobura;  and  the  YW's  in  Cambridge  and  Maiden.    The  fugures  are  for  1946  since 
the  19^7  financial  data  have  not  yet  been  received  for  all  agencies. 
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From  a  study  of  the  total  situation,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  one  of  the 

reasons  the  Y»M.C.A,  is  so  engaged  with  the  younger  age  groups  is  the  inadequacy  of 

other  programs  meeting  the  day-by-day  needs  for  play  and  recreation  of  this  age. 

Recommendation  35:     (a)  The  Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  through  its 
several  branches,  should  join  with  other  agencies  in 
the  cooperative  development  of  a  comprehensive  play, 
recreation  and  group  experience  program  in  each  Health 
and  V.'elfare  Area.    Such  program  should  include  the  use 
of  the  facilities  operated  by  the  tax-supported  agencies 
in  each  such  Area.    The  suburban  Y.M.C»A.'s  should  un- 
dertake similar  action  in  the  respective  areas  which 
they  serve, 

(b)  The  Y.M.C.A.'s,  Boston  and  sub- 
urban, should  develop  their  programs  for  older  youth 
and  young  adults. 

The  Greenwood  Youth  Center,  operated  jointly  by  the  Boston  Y.M.  and 
Y.W.C.A.,  is  an  excellent  approach  to  a  cooperative  youth  program  appealing  to  both 
sexes.    This  type  of  development  should  be  promoted  and  expanded  in  cooperation  with 
other  agencies.    There  is  great  need  in  Boston  and  throughout  the  Greater  Boston  Area 
for  an  expanded  program  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience  opportunities  for 
girls  and  young  women  as  well  as  for  aged  women.    The  Y.17.C.A.,  because  of  its  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  working  with  girls  and  young  women,  should  be  one  of  the  first 
community  agencies  to  extend  its  services  to  these  groups. 

♦Recommendation  37:     The  Y.T7.C.A.  should  join  with  other 
agencies  in  the  cooperative  development  of  programs 
appealing  to  the  interests  of  girls,  young  women,  and 
aged  women.    Meetings  and  activities  for  these  groups 
can  be  centered  in  area  facilities,  including  tax- 
supported  • 


*  There  is  no  recommendation  36. 
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The  Y.H.C.U.  is  operating  in  a  building  which  is  excellently  located  to  j 
give  service  to  the  downtown  section  of  the  City.    The  building,  however,  is  old  and 
not  worth  the  expense  of  remodelling  and  repair  to  make  it  a  modern  building  meeting 
the  needs  of  this  area. 

The  Y.II.C.A.  has  no  downtown  location  to  give  service  to  its  constituents 
in  this  area.     It  is  operating  a  Chinese  Branch  at  the  edge  of  the  area  which  is  of 
doubtful  value  due  largely  to  inadequate  facilities. 

The  Berkeley  Street  Residence  of  the  Y.U.C.A.,  a  residence  for  employed 
women,  is  old  and  past  repair.    Plans  for  a  new  building  to  replace  this  building 
have  been  considered  and  approval  has  been  requested  for  a  capital  fund  drive  to  raise 
$1,000,000.  for  this  purpose. 

As  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  the  last  war  has  taught  the  value  of 
cooperative  service  between  national  agencies  and  demonstrated  the  desirability  and 
practicability  of  several  of  these  agencies  working  cooperatively  in  one  central 
facility. 

There  is  every  reason  why  Boston  should  continue  its  splendid  record  of 
pioneering  in  community  service.    The  Boston  Y.M.C.U,  has  from  its  beginning  stood 
for  the  "union  of  all  sects  and  parties"  for  the  practical  cultivation  of  "love  of 
God  and  man".    The  Y.T7.C.A.  is  community  minded  in  all  its  efforts  and  proceeds  in 
all  its  actions  in  keeping  with  sound  principles  of  community  planning.  Similarly, 
the  Y.I.I.C.A.  joins  in  this  practice  and  the  present  Executive  Director  of  the  Y.M.C.A 
in  Boston  served  as  the  Director  of  Field  Operations  for  the  U.S.0.  through  its  en- 
tire war  effort  and  aided  the  development  and  direction  of  its  joint  cooperative 
efforts.    These  agencies  are  now  confronted  with  an  opportunity  to  symbolize  the  unity 
in  service  for  which  the  war-torn  world  waits  and  thus  make  history. 
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Recommendation  38;     (a)  The  present  Y.M.C.U.  building  should 
be  replaced  by  a  new  building  functionally  designed  to  serve 
as  a  downtown  Community  Center,  to  be  located  at  or  near  the 
present  site  of  the  Y.M.C.U.  and  should  be  equipped  to  carry 
on,  under  united  auspices,  a  varied  program  of  education, 
recreation,  and  group  experience  for  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  in  a  separate  wing  of  the 
building  modern  rooming  accommodations  for  young  women  to 
replace  the  present  Berkeley  Street  Residence  of  the  Y.W.C.A. 

(b)  The  control  of  this  operation  should  be  vested  in  a 
new  Board  of  Directors,  to  be  representative  of  the  interests 

of  the  Y.MfC.U.,  the  Wells  Memorial  Association  (See  Recommenda- 
tion 59,  page  148),  and  at  least  three  citizens  not  now  connected 
with  any  of  these  agencies. 

(c)  Appropriate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  use  of 
the  financial  resources  of  the  agencies  involved  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  this  new  Community  Center. 

(d)  When  this  new  Community  Center  becomes  available, 
the  Chinese  Branch  of  the  Y.M.C.A,  and  the  Berkeley  Street 
Residence  of  the  Y.IV.C.A.  should  be  discontinued. 

Efforts  should  be  directed  to  have  the  Boston  Park  Commission  develop  a 
portion  of  that  part  of  the  Boston  Common  set  aside  for  active  play  and  sports  into 
an  activity  area  to  be  made  available  as  an  outdoor  sports  and  games  area  for  the 
members  of  this  downtown  Community  Center. 

Such  a  downtown  Community  Center,  with  a  building  housing  a  rich  and 
varied  program  and  with  a  sports  and  activity  area  readily  accessible  to  it,  would 
be  a  vast  contribution  to  the  recreational  needs  of  Boston  and  would  represent  an 
efficient,  economical  unit  for  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  agencies  con- 
cerned • 

Many  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  buildings  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area  are  old  and 
will  soon  need  to  be  replaced.    Their  programs  will  also  need  adjustment  and  expan- 
sion in  terms  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  report.    The  same  is  generally 
true  of  the  Y.W«C.A.'s  located  in  the  Area,     It  seems  essential,  therefore,  that 
some  coordinated  counsel  and  planning  should  be  made  continuous  between  the  various 
Associations . 
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Recommendation  39;    Without  the  loss  of  corporate  identity  or 
the  modification  of  other  relationships,  the  Y«M»C»A«'s  of 
Greater  Bos-to*   and  the  Y.TJ7«C«A. ' s  of  Greater  Boston  should  each 
form  a"x  wTtA^ayJon  for  central  planning  and  counsel,  not  only 
in  regard  tc  t  Gliding    lans  and  program  modification  and  ex- 
tension, but  &.1.30  feu  the  regular  sharing  of  common  problems 
and  for  mutual  reinforcements < 
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The  Catholic  Youth  Organization*    The  Catholic  Youth  Organization  in 
Boston  was  organized  in  1938  to  coordinate  all  leisure  time  youth  activities  which 
had  been  promoted  in  the  Archdiocese  for  many  years  and  to  augment  the  work  of  parishes 
where  it  was  weak  in  providing  adequate  programs  for  youth. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  C.  Y.  0.  program  is  to  enrich  and  deepen  the 
spiritual  life  of  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women  and  to  advance  their 
temporal  interests.    The  objective  of  the  program  is  positive,  not  negative.     It  is 
basically  a  religious  movement  and  aims  to  reach  all  Catholic  young  people  of  the 
Diocese,  in  particular  the  thousands  of  Catholic  boys  and  girls  who  are  not  enrolled 
in  any  parish  organization  or  who  do  not  attend  Catholic  schools.    At  the  same  time, 
the  C.  Y.  0.  strengthens  and  develops  existing  organizations  in  every  parish.  It 
supplements  but  does  not  supplant  other  desirable  and  wholesome  activities.  Specifi- 
cally, it  is  a  coordinating  agency  for  promoting  Catholic  solidarity  in  the  parish, 
in  the  community  and  in  the  Diocese. 

In  considering  the  C.  Y.  0.,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  parish 
is  the  basic  unit,  and  hence  organization  emphasis  is  placed  upon  each  parish  pastor. 
In  this  way,  the  program  is  neighborhood-centered  even  though  the  Diocese  maintains  a 
central  organization  to  promote  and  strengthen  the  program  in  each  parish. 

Throughout  the  organization,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  need  for  quali- 
fied leadership.    One  of  the  basic  principles  set  forth  to  guide  the  development  of 
the  program  states:    "The  success  of  any  youth  movement  depends  primarily  upon  well- 
qualified  and  trained  leaders.    One  reason  why  character-training  organizations  that 
have  been  built  up  have  tumbled  down  again  is  the  lack  of  good  leadership." 

Each  parish  has  a  C.Y.O.  director,  usually  the  pastor  or  one  of  the 
assistant  pastors,  an  advisory  committee  whose  members  are  men  and  women  of  the  par- 
ish interested  in  developing  youth  activities,  and  certain  program  directors  all 
appointed  by  the  pastor  or  by  the  C.Y.O.  director.    The  usual  program  directors  are 
a  cultural  director,  an  athletic  director  and  a  social  director. 
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Membership  in  the  C.Y.O.  is  of  three  general  types:  -  Junior  (10-15  years 
of  age),  Intermediate  (16-19  years  of  age)  and  Senior  (20-25  years  of  a  ge). 

The  C.Y.O.  program  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area  is  growing  rapidly.  It  now 
has  a  membership  of  31,556  in  Greater  Boston  and  26,442  in  Municipal  Boston  (Table  3, 
Page  50).  In  Municipal  Boston  there  are  38  parishes  with  active  C.Y.O.  programs,  lo- 
cated in  every  Health  and  Felfare  Area  except  North  End  and  West  End. 


Boston  is  an  important  part  of  the  community's  program  of  play,  recreation  and  group 
experience,  and  should  be  so  considered  in  any  effort  to  plan  for  a  coordinated, 
community-wide  program  of  these  services.    Unfortunately,  these  programs  have  been 
largely  developed  to  date  with  little  consideration  of  other  agency  programs  with 
the  exception  of  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools. 
Between  these  two  programs  considerable  cooperative  planning  e xists • 


for  the  YMHA's,  YWHA's  and  Community  Centers  in  Greater  Boston  affiliated  with  the  New 
England  Section  Jewish  Yfelfare  Board  -  ^174,821:  Associated  Jewish  Philanthropies  pay- 
ment to  these  agencies  -  ^104,298.)    A  Federation  of  Y.M.H.A.'s,  Y.W.H.A.'s  and  Jewish 
Community  Centers,  these  agencies  are  active  throughout  the  Greater  Boston  Area.  In- 
cluded in  this  Federation  are  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  of  Boston,  the  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Association  of  Chelsea, and  8  Jewish' Community  Centers  in  8  different 
communities  in  the  Area  (including  Hecht  House,  in  Dorchester  and  the  Jewish  Community 
Center  in  Brookline), 


Jewish  population  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area,  as  of  June  1,  1935,  was  133,000,  pre- 
dominantly a  young-adult  and  middle-aged  group.    Sixty  percent  of  this  population,  or 
79,800,  was  in  Municipal  Boston  (57,600  residing  in  the  Dorchester  and  Roxbury  areas): 
The  balance  of  this  population  was  largely  resident  in  nine  communities  closely  ad- 
jacent to  Boston.    

*1947  figures  not  yot ; compiled. 


Quite  obviously,  a  program  of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  C.Y.0«  in 


Recommendation  40;    The  C.Y.O.  should  cooperate  in  jointly 
planned  programs  with  all  agencies  operating  in  each  Health 
and  Welfare  Area  and  their  representatives  should  become 
active  participants  therein. 


According  to  the  "Boston  Jewish  Population  Count,"  by  S.  C.  Kohs,  the 
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As  pointed  out  on  Page  48,  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  follows  the  policy  of 
having  the  organizations  affiliated  with  it  serve  as  oo;  ..unity  organizations  with  pro- 
grams serving  all  groups  and  both  sexes.    They  are  in  essence  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions • 

.Here,  again,  particularly  in  those  Health  and  Welfare  Areas  of  Boston  and 
the  communities  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area  with  a  large  percentage  of  Jewish  popula- 
tion, the  programs  directed  by  the  agencies  af f iliated  .with  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board 
are  important  paVts  of  the  total  community  program  and  should  be  so  considered.  The 
leaders  of  these  programs  -are- well  qualified  and  cooperative •     '   .  . 

Pve c ommenda ti on  41:    The  federated  Jewish  group  work  agencies 
should  participate  and  give ' leadership  in  the  development  of 
a  jointly  planned  and  coordinated  program  of  play,  recreation 
and  group  experience  in  each  Health  and  Welfare  Area  and  in 
each  community  in  which  they  are  operating* 

'Miscellaneous  Community -Wide  Building-Centered  Agencies • 

In  several  of  the'small  communities  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area,  are  small 
but  effective  agencies  organizing ' and  directing  some  phase  of 'their  communities '  pro- 
gram of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience  *  viz Dedham  Community  Association, 
Cohasset  Community 'Center,'  Cunningham  Foundation  (Milton),  Davis  Bates  Clapp  Memorial 
Association  (Weymouth) ,  Canton  Youth  Committee,  and  the  Wayland  Junior  Town  House.* 
All  of  these  agencies  are  important  and  their  programs  should' be  considered  and 
planned  as  integral  parts  of  the  total  programs  of  the  respective  communities ■ 

The  Dedham  Community  Association,  howeveV,  balls  for  different  treatment. 
(1947  expenditures  -  $'?,5li:  Fund  payment  -  1 6,000 )  i's  °f  long  standing  and 'operates 
a  Community  House  and  large  playground  and  play-field.    In  the  summer  time  it  also 
operates  a  swimming  beach  on  the'  Charles'  River.    The  property  is  a  large  park-like 
area  located  in  the  center  of  Dedham.    The  Community  House  is  a' large,  old  residence 
used  throughout  the  year  for  play,  recreation  and  community  activities.  '  A  full-time 
director  is  in  charge  of  the  program  and  is  assisted  by 'certain  part-time  leaders. 
*  For  latest  available  budget  and  Fund  allotment  figures-,  'see-page  120- 
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1948 


Fund  Agencies 


Budget 


Fund  Allotment 


Cohasset  Community  Center  $6,005 
Canton  Youth  Committee  3,666 
Y;ayland  Jr.  Town  House  4,608 


&2,800 
2,400 
1,184 

$6,384 


^13,279 


Non-Fund  Agencies 


1946  Expenditures 


Cunningham  Foundation 

Davis  Bates  Clapp  Memorial  Association 


$35,249 
9,628 


a)    For  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1947 
Annual  receipts  from  the  use  of  the  house,  memberships,  etc*  total  approx- 


imately $800.  per  year.    The  value  of  the  land  and  buildings  is  ^40,500.  as  stated  by 
the  Association,  with  a  mortgage  of  ^ ,475.    The  Association  has  no  capital  or  unre- 
stricted funds.    VJhen  it  was  founded  in  1922,  the  Association  was  the  only  recreation 
agency  of  consequence  in  the  community;  hence  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  provide  the 
total  program  of  play,  recreation  and  community  activities  including  a  floor  of  facili 
ties  • 


As  has  been  stated,  the  extensive  property  of  the  Association  consists  of 


a  community  house,  playground,  sports  area  and  swimming  beach.    Generally,  such  facili 
ties  are  provided  and  maintained  out  of  tax  monies.    Voluntary  funds  should  not  be 
used  indefinitely  to  support  this  type  of  facility. 


Recreation.  This  Committee  operates  5  summer  playgrounds  and  a  swimming  beach.  Its 
budget  for  1947  was  ^4,372. 


Recommendation  42;     The  appropriate  Division  of  Greater  Boston 
Community  Council  in  cooperation  with  representatives  of  the 
Dedham  Community  Association,  the  Town  officials  and  the  Recrea- 
tion Committee  should  develop  a  plan  to  transfer  to  the  Town  of 
Dedham  the  property  of  the  Dedham  Community  Association  for  the 
operation  as  a  community  and  recreation  center.    Community  Fund 
allotments  should  not  be  made  for  periods  after  December  31, 
1950,  to  this  agency. 


The  Town  of  Dedham  now  has  a  Recreation  Committee  with  a  Director  of 


Neighborhood  Building-Centered  Agencies* 

Included  in  this  group  of  agencies  are  Neighborhood  Houses  and  Settlements, 
Boys'  Clubs,  Girls'  Clubs,  the  Children's  Art  'Centre  and  the  Neighborhood  Department 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Association.  •     '  '•' 

Neighborhood  Houses  and  settlements.    In  the  previous  consideration  of 
these  agencies,  some  indication  was  given  of  the  change  in  conditions  affecting  the 

(continued  on  page  121 ) 
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role  of  neighborhood  houses  and  settlements.    Consideration  was  given  also  to  some  of 
the  major  adjustments  they  should  make  in  order  to  take  their  part  in  the  development 
and  operation  of  a  coordinated  community-wide  program  of  play,  recreation  and  group 
experience.     (Part  III,  pp.  53-57).     The  following  suggestions  and  recommendations 
should  aid  in  activating  these  adjustments. 

Certain  broad  adjustments  which  affect  the  operation  of  all  neighborhood 
houses  and  settlements  generally  are  first  presented. 

In  attempting  to  divorce  themselves  from  program  functions  which  they  have 
pioneered  and  demonstrated,  and  which  are  now  accepted  as  a  tax -supported  or  special- 
ized agency  function,  it  is  not  enough  for  a  neighborhood  house  or  a  settlement  house 
to  decide  that  these  other  agencies  are  not  adequately  performing  their  function.  Thi 
decision  should  rightly  rest  with  a  broader  constituency.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
neighborhood  houses  and  settlements  to  contribute  to  the  public's  understanding  of  any 
inadequacies  in  the  tax -supported  and  specialized  agency  programs,  and  to  enlist  the 
public's  support  to  this  end.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  traditional  purpose  of 
neighborhood  houses  and  settlements. 

Local  conditions  control  to  some  extent  the  programs  that  these  agencies 
should  discontinue.     There  is  little  question,  however,  about  some  programs.  Certain- 
ly library  service  for  the  public  in  connection  with  neighborhood  houses  and  settle- 
ments in  the  Greater  Boston  Area  should  no  longer  be  financed  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions.   Informal  reading  rooms  are  necessary  and  acceptable.     Similarly,  provision 
of  casework  services  should  no  longer  be  supported  by  the  funds  of  neighborhood  houses 
and  settlements.    Clinics  and  nursing  services  are  in  the  same  category. 

Recommendation  43;     Neighborhood  houses  and  settlements  should 
discontinue  the  operation  of  clinics  and  extensive  libraries  for 
the  use  of  the  general  public,  as  well  as  casework  and  nursing 
services;  and  should  aid  in  having  needs  for  these  services,  in 
the  areas  in  which  they  are  located,  met  by  the  proper  tax-sup- 
ported or  specialized  agencies  established  to  provide  such  services. 

Many  of  the  neighborhood  houses  and  settlements  in  Boston  are  now  opera- 
ting nursery  schools  or  day-care  centers  for  small  children.    These  programs,  if 
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properly  conducted,  require  adequate  rooms  and  space  with  proper  heat,  light  and 

ventilation.    They  are  specialised  programs  for  children  of  >an  age  range  which  is 

now  accepted  as  being  of  the  utmost  importance  for  emotional  and  personality  develop 

ment.    Accordingly,  they  require  people  in  charge  of  them  who  have  specialized  train 

ing  for  this  work.     In  all  probability  the  time  will  come  when  these  programs,  like 

the  kindergarten,  program  of  the  past,, are.  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school 

program.    In  the  meantime,  it -is  exceedingly  difficult  for  neighborhood  houses  and 

settlements,  with  their  old  buildings  and  inadequate  budgets ,  to  house  and  conduct 

these  programs  properly.  •  Some/-. better,  arrangement  should  be  made  to  carry  forward 

these  programs,  which  are  important  ii\ many  parts 'of  the  City. 

Recommendation  44:  The  Greater..  Boston  Community  Council,  in 
cooperation  with  interested  parties,  should  initiate  and  carry 
through  to  completion  the .organization  of  a  Day, Care  Association 
responsible  for  organizing  and  operating  day  care  programs,  with 
an  intake  policy  based  on  sound  casework  standards,  in  the  parts 
of  the  City  where  thfese  programs  are  needed.  This  Association's 
plan  of  operation  should  include: 

Receipt  of ' allotments . from  the  Greater  Boston  Com- 
munity "Fund,  based  on  demonstrable  needs  and  not 
in  excess  of  tne  present  total  allotments  made  to 
voluntary  agencies  for  the  operation  of  such  pro- 
grams ;'..allotmentrs  for  this  purpose -to  agencies  other 
than  the  Day  Care  Association  should  be  discontinued. 

Employment' of  a-  qualified  Director  of  Day  Care 
Center^  and  the  necessary  staff ...  ,  \ 

Arrangement,  with  t?ie  Boston  School'  Department, 
for  the  use  of  space  in  elementary  schools,  well 
located  to  meet  the  needs,  of  this  program  in  the 
needy  areas  of  the  City;  such  space  to  be  without 
charge  to  the  Association. 

Arrangement  with  voluntary  agencies ,  "when  tax- 
supported  facilities  are  not  available,  for  the  use 
of  their  facilities  suited  to'- the  needs  of  these 
programs,  without  charge  to  the  Association;  .the 
agencies  to  control  these  facilities. 

Traditionally,  settlement  houses  have  maintained  living  quarters  for 

staff  in  the  settlement  program.    This  policy  was  established  in  keeping  with  the 


(a)' 

(b) 
to 


original  purpose  of  the  settlement;    Uhile  it  may  be  argued,  with  some  force,  that 
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residing  in  the  area  in  which  one  works  aids  in  becoming  identified  with  the  people 
of  the  area,  modern  conditions  are  such  that  the  continuation  of  this  policy  has 
limited  value.    The  original  policy  was  particularly  applicable  to  the  headworkers, 
as  they  represented  the  very  core  of  the  settlement  house  program*    Many  Boston 
settlements  no  longer  adhere  to  this  policy  and  their  residential  quarters  are  largelj 
used  by  students  who  work  on  a  part-time  basis  in  the  settlement  program.     The  value 
of  the  latter  practice  is  certainly  open  to  question,  in^much  as  the  identification 
of  such  part-time  workers  with  the  program  is  ljjnited  in  time. 

Recommendation  45;    Settlement  hmses  should  discontinue  the 
policy  of  providing  living  quar^ys  for  their  staff,  except 
in  those  instances  where  the  hea^'^rker  or  a  full-time  member 
of  the  staff  has  maintained  residence  over  a  period  of  years, 
or  except  where  a  clear  financial  advantage  to  the  agency  is 
demonstrable • 

Direct  service  to  people  living  in  the  area  served  by  neighborhood  houses 
and  settlements  is  a  traditional  function  of  these  agencies.    As  both  tax-supported 
and  specialized  agencies  are  established  to  carry  certain  functions  which  may  have 
become  a  part  of  neighborhood  house  and  settlement  programs,  care  must  be  exercised 
to  see  that  the  necessary  adjustments  are  made  in  these  programs*,  shifting  to  these 
new  agencies  their  proper  responsibilities. 

Basically,  neighborhood  houses  and  settlements  should  be  interpretation 
and  referral  centers  for  all  such  specialized  agencies  and  for  the  people  residing 
in  the  area  in  which  they  are  located.    In  addition,  they  should  be  sources  of  general 
information  about  community  resources,  the  proper  channels  to  use  in  securing  help  on 
all  kinds  of  problems,  service  to  indigenous    groups  from  gangs  to  citizens'  associa- 
tions, etc.    Service  to  people,  therefore,  should  still  remain  the  basic  function  of 
these  agencies. 

Historically,  these  agencies  have  served  small  geographic  areas  and  have 
been  primarily  concerned  with  the  development  of  neighborliness  and  understanding 
among  the  people  residing  in  these  areas.    The  need  for  neighborliness  and  understand- 
ing among  people  today  is  as  great  as  it  has  ever  been".    But  boundaries  mean  less, 
horizons  are  broader,  and  interests  tend  to  be  not  merely  community -wide  bv.it  world- 
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wide.    It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  neighborliness  and  understanding  be  developed 
accordingly,  as  all  people  share  in  the  responsibility  for  conditions  in  the  wider 
community. 

In  projecting  a  role  for  the  neighborhood  houses  and  settlements  in  the 
Greater  Boston  Area,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  wider  community  idea,  these  agencies 
should  think  in  terms  of  providing  their  service  to  larger  geographic  areas.  In 
Municipal  Boston  the  Health  and  Welfare  Areas  are  the  geographic  areas  with  which  they 
should  properly  concern  themselves . 

Neighborhood  houses  and  settlements  have  from  the  beginning  been  agents 
for  familiarizing  the  people  residing  in  the  area  they  serve,  largely  foreign  born  or 
of  foreign  extraction,  with  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  our 
democratic  society.    In  turn,  because  of  their  day-by-day  contact  with  these  people, 
they  were  responsible  for  interpreting  their  needs  and  problems  to  the  established 
community.    Those  agencies  have  been,  therefore,  mediums  for  individual  and  community 
interpretation  of  the  democratic  way  of  life  in  America.    Even  though  immigrants  no 
longer  come  to  the  cities  of  America  in  as  large  numbers  as  in  the  past,  there  is 
still  a  great  and  vital  need  for  continuing  programs  which  have  as  their  fundamental 
purpose  the  interpretation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  democratic  citizenship. 

American  cities  today  are  in  great  need  of  a  dynamic  program  directed 
toward  their  improvement  and  a  better  understanding  by  the  people  generally  of  the 
complex  problems  to  be  solved  if  these  cities  are  to  move  steadily  forward  along  the 
road  of  sound  progress.    Boston  is  certainly  no  exception.    An  agency  in  each  Health 
and  Y/elfare  Area  of  the  city  which  accepts  as  one  of  its  primary  functions  the  organi- 
zation and  direction  of  such  a  program  would  be  well  worth  its  cost.    Such  a  program, 
however,  cannot  be  a  casual  and  opportunistic  one.    It  must  be  well  planned,  thorough- 
ly organized  and  ably  directed.    It  must  be  comprehensive  in  scope,  bringing  together 
representatives  of  the  various  forces  in  the  community  for  fair  and  honest  discussion 
of  community  requirements  and  problems.    It  must  be  a  program  for  adult  participation 
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and  geared  to  the  under standing  of  the  people.    Neighborhood  houses  and  settlements 
are  admirably  suited  to  develop  such  a  program. 

In  doing  so,  neighborhood  houses  and  settlements  should  use  the  School 
Centers  in  each  area  and  obtain  the  cooperation  of  all  agencies  in  the  area.  The 
work  should  be  a  regular  part  of  the  Community  Center  program;  it  should  be  organized 
and  directed  in  the  School  Centers,  and  seasonal  programs  should  be  worked  out  and 
scheduled  in  advance.    These  programs  should  offer  opportunity  for  forum  discussions, 
for  talks,  and  for  presenting  in  many  ways  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  civic 
life  of  the  area  and  the  City.    Representatives  of  tax-supported  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies, interested  citizens  and  leaders  from  all  fields,  should  participate  in  these 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  objective  presentation  and  discussion. 

Be commendation  46;    Neighborhood  houses  and  settlements  should 
consider  as  one  of  their  primary  responsibilities  in  program 
development  for  the  area  in  which  they  are  located,  the  organiza- 
tion and  direction,  in  cooperation  with  all  agencies  in  the  area 
and  as  a  part  of  the  Community  Center  program  of  each  School 
Center,  of  an  adult  discussion  program  to  focus  upon  vital  civic 
responsibilities  and  problems. 

Many  of  the  neighborhood  houses  and  settlements  in  Boston  own  and  operate 
their  own  playgrounds.    In  some  instances,  they  operate  playgrounds  for  the  general 
public.    Similarly,  many  of  them,  if  not  all,  organize  and  direct  sports  and  athletic 
programs  for  groups  and  teams  whose  members  reside  in  the  area  in  which  the  agency  is 
located.    As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  provision  of  playgrounds  and  the  organization 
and  direction  of  play  and  sports  programs  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  tax- 
supported  agencies.    Although  the  playground  program  currently  provided  by  the  tax'* 
supported  agencies  of  Boston  may  be  considered  inadequate,  no  intelligent  approach 
can  be  made  to  correct  this  condition  if  each  agency  decides  its  own  course  of  action 
without  consideration  of  the  total  program  in  the  area.    The  same  is  true  of  athletics, 
sports  and  community  center  programs*    Neighborhood  houses  and  settlements,  therefore, 
should  become  primarily  agents  of  coordination  for  these  programs.    Temporarily,  for 
the  length  of  the  transition  period,  they  will  doubtless  be  required  to  continue  some 
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responsibillty  for  an  activities  program,  but  their  effort  should  always  be  directed 

to  free  themselves  from  such  responsibility  as  quickly  as  the  proper  agencies  can  be 

strengthened  to  undertake  such  responsibility. 

Recommendation  47;    Each  neighborhood  house  and  settlement  should 
join  forces  with  all  agencies,  tax-supported  and  voluntary,  oper- 
ating in  the  Area  in  which  it  is  located,  and  give  leadership  to 
the  development  and  operation  of  a  seasonal  playground,  play  field 
and  Community  Center  program  for  such  Area.    This  program  should 
be  based  upon  the  following: 

(a)  The  basic  purpose  should  be  to  use  the  total  resources 
available  in  the  Area,  efficiently  and  economically. 

(b)  In  so  far  as  is  now  practicable,  the  tax-supported 
agencies  should  provide  all  playground  and  play  field 
service.    These  agencies  should  be  urged  and  aided 

to  secure  the  necessary  appropriations  for  this  pur- 
pose • 

(c)  Tax-supported  gymnasiums  should  be  used  for  the  athletic 
and  sports  program  of  the  Area  and  at  least  one  such 
gymnasium  in  each  Area  should  be  set  aside  as  an 
Athletio  Center  for  this  purpose  and  its  use  regularly 
scheduled. 

(d)  All  efforts  should  be  focused  on  developing,  in  each 
Sohool  Center  in  the  Area,  a  complete  Community  Center 
program  organized  and  directed  to  provide  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  recreation  and  group  experience  opportunities 
for  youth  and  adults,  including  the  aged.  Programs 
appealing  to  the  family  as  a  unit  should  also  be  a 
part  of  this  Community  Center  program. 

(e)  The  staff  of  the  voluntary  agencies  should  be  used  in 
the  operation  of  these  programs. 

(f)  The  facilities  of  the  neighborhood  houses  and  settle- 
ments should  thus  be  made  available  for  informal  use. 

To  be  the  center  and  promoter  of  neighborliness ,  a  neighborhood  house  or 

settlement  needs  a  physical  base  of  operation.    The  issue  is  not  one  of  either/or; 

the  question  is  what  kind  of  physical  facilities  are  essential.    During  the  last  25 

years,  it  has  been  more  and  more  taken  for  granted  that  the  settlement  should  provide 

all  the  physical  facilities  for  almost  all  of  its  activities.    That  was  justified  as 

long  as  no  other  facilities  were  available.    That  situation  has  changed  and  continues 

to  change,  especially  with  regard  to  recreational  facilities,  because  of  the  growth 
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of  specialized  recreation  agencies  and,  most  of  all,  because  of  the  establishment  of 
public  recreational  facilities  and  the  opening  of  school  buildings  for  such  usage. 

The  provision  of  gymnasiums,  swimming  pools,  large  auditoriums  and  play- 
grounds for  the  community  at  large  is  accepted  as  a  responsibility  of  tax-supported 
agencies.    Settlements  should  not  duplicate  such  existing  public  facilities  but, 
where  they  do  not  exist,  should  work  for  their  establishment  by  public  agencies.  For 
informal  interest  groups  needing  special  equipment  like  shops  and  home  economic 
classes,  the  use  of  well  equipped  school  facilities  is  in  most  cases  as  effective  and 
far  more  economical,  measured  by  efficient  use  of  the  community's  resources. 

Many  of  the  Boston  neighborhood  houses  and  settlements  have  large  and 

commodious  buildings  with  numerous  types  of  meeting  and  activity  rooms.    Some  are  old 

and  in  a  bad' state  of  repair.    While  some  of  these  buildings  should  continue  to  be 

used,  at  least  temporarily,  their  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  generally  exceeds 

their  worth  to  the  community  program.    To  perform  their  proper  function  the  essential 

requirement  is  a  small  facility,  inviting  and  attractive  for  informal  gatherings  and 

meetings,  for  casual  use  by  individuals  and  groups,  and  as  a  Center  for  community 

education  and  guidance.     It  should  be  more  of  a  residential  type  than  an  institution. 

Recommendation  48;    Neighborhood  houses  and  settlements  should 
hold  in  abeyance  any  plans  for  remodelling,  new  construction  or 
removal  to  different  buildings;  until  such  time  as  a  Master  Plan 
of  Play,  Recreation  and  Group  Experience  Facilities  has  been 
developed  for  the  City.  (See  Recommendation  28,  pg,  100), 

•In  keeping  with  the  changes  experienced  in  neighborhood  house  and  settle- 

i 

ment  programs  through  the  years,  the  staff  has  also  undergone  changes.  Originally 
the  headworkers  and  staff  were  primarily  students  of  social  conditions,  while  at  the 
present  there  is  a  heavy  predominance  of  activity  leaders  in  keeping  with  their  cur- 
rent  program.    As  these  agencies  move  into  a  pattern  of  operation  more  in  keeping 
with  present  day  needs,  the  qualifications  and  training  of  the  staff  should  also 
undergo  changes.    The  great  need  is  for  people  trained  in  community  organization  and 
education  who  can  effectively  guide  the  program  of  these  agencies  through  their  trans- 
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ition  period,    A  large  staff  should  not  be  necessary.    Sufficient  would  be  a  qualified 
headworker  with  one  or  two- assistants-  also 'qualified  for  the  work  to  be  done.  These 
workers  should  be-  people  who  und e r stand  ind  iv  i dual  and  vgroup.  behavior,  who  know  and 
can  use  the ♦processes  of  democratic  community  organization  and  ed'ucati  on,  who  have 
knowledge  of  and  skill-  to- use -democratic  gro\ip  processes  for  democratic  group:  action, 
•and  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  problems  of  modern  community  life.  Also, 
they  should  be  warm  and  friendly,  with  a  genuine  liking  for  people  and.  the  ability  to 
understand  them  and  enlist  their'  active  support  as  voluntary  leaders  in  the  program 
of  community  betterment  and  neighborlines-s  .    Program -  skills  in  the  sense  of  ability 
to  conduct  and  direct'  specific  activities ■ such  as  sports,  crafts,  game's,  etc.  should 
be  little'  required  as  the  transition  fr6m  the -present  to  'the  new"  program  is  realized. 

■•  '■•     Personnel 'practices  should  be  of  the  best.    Qualified  staff  can  only  be 
secured  and  maintained  in  these  times  when  good  personnel  practices  prevail.  Benevo- 
lent paternalism  of  the  past  will  not  do  today.    Job  specifications  and  analyses, 
good  supervision,  regular  hours  of  work,  opportunities  for  advancement,  vacation, 
sick  leave  and  adequate  remuneration  are  essential. 

Recommendation  49;    Neighborhood  houses  and  settlements,  in 
keeping  with  the -transition  from  a  program  of  activities  to  a 
program  of  community  education,  as.  recommended  in  this,  report, 
•  '■  should  seek  ;headworkers  and  staff  qualified  to  conduct  the  new 

program,  and  should  develop  up-to-date-  codes  of  personnel 
>        '    'practices.'  *  ' ":  "'  ■  fi**  '"  i:-     *'■  ■"'  •**     i:  •'•'* 

'  In 'the  whole  program 'o'f  community  organization  there  is  need  for  an  agency 
in  each  Health  and  Welfare  Area  which  develops" citizen  responsibility  for  agency  oper- 
ations and  community  planning*    Membership  of  the'  Board's  of  neighborhood  houses'  and 
settlement's  has  traditionally  been  secured  from  people  living  outside  the  area  - 
prominent  and  interested  citizens  who'  share  a  concern'  for  the  improvement  of  the  areas 
•in'whieh  these  agencies  are  looated.    There  is  heed,  however,  for  the  people  served 
by  these  agencies  to  have  a  voice' in  interpreting 'their  'own  heeds  and  iri*  determining 
the  program  organized  and  directed  toward  meeting  such  needs.    Similarly,'  these 
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-e'ople  should  have  some  voice  in  determining  policies  and  procedures  which  control 
ov^r-all- community  planning.    This  participation  can  be  secured  through  their  electio 
to-  membership  of  the  Boards  of  the  neighborhood  houses  and  settlements.    In  addition, 
each  "neighborhood  house  and  settlement  should  have  an  adult  Advisory  Committee  which 
meets:  regularly  with  the  headworkers  of  these  agencies  to  discuss  area  needs  and  pro- 
grams' -as  they  see  them  as  residents  of  the  area.    Members  of  these  Advisory  Committees 
might  well  develop  into  valuable  members  of  the  Boards  of  the  Funds  and  the  Council. 

Recommendation  50:    Each  neighborhood  house  or  settlement  should 
accept  as  one  of  its  responsibilities  the  provision  of  opportuni- 
. 4  ties  for  adult  citizens  resident  in  the  area  in  which  the  agency 

is  located,  to  participate  in  policy-making  discussions  affecting 
the  program  in  such  area.    These  opportunities  should  be  provided 
either  through  membership  on  the  Board  of  the  neighborhood  house 
•  r.,;  or  settlement;  or  through  service  on  such  agency's  Advisory  Com- 

mittee • 

Recommendations  43-50  sets  forth  a  program  which  in  its  orderly  carrying 
out  will  largely  divest  neighborhood  houses  and  settlements  of  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  large  buildings,  including  living  quarters  for  staff j  for  the  operation 
of  libraries  and  clinics  and  the  provision  of  casework  and  nursing  services;  and  for 
the  operation  of  nursery  schools  and  day  care  centers.    These  recommendations  chart 
the  outline  of  this  new  program  on  the  basis  of  serving  larger  geographic  areas,  such 
as  the  Health  and  Welfare  Areas  in  Boston.    In  these  Areas,  neighborhood  houses  and 
settlements  become  agents  of  coordination  for  programs  of  play,  recreation  and  group 
experience  for  children  and  youth;  organizers  of  an  adult  discussion  program  centered 
on  civic  responsibilities  and  problems  as  a  part  of  the  Community  Center  program  to 
be  conducted  in  School  Centers;  providers  of  opportunities  for  citizen  participation 
in  the  development  of  programs  in  the  Area;  and  sources  of  information  and  referral 
to  the  people  residing  in  the  area  in  which  they  are  located.    They  employ  an  activi- 
ties staff,  to  aid  in  programs  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience  for  children 
and  youth,  until  such  activities  can  be  fully  carried  by  the  proper  agencies. 

It  must  be  recognized  by  all  that  the  transition  from  the  old  role  to  the 
new  role  must  be  the  result  of  evolutionary  developments  and  accordingly  will  take 
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time.    Similarly,  changing  conditions  will  doubtless  necessitate  some  changes  in  the 
role  as  set  forward.    The  sole  attempt  of  this  report  is  to  preserve  as  much  of  the 
traditional  function  of  neighborhood  houses  and  settlements  as  is  consistent  with  the 
conditions  of  the  day. 

Partial  Dissent  by  Executive  Committee 


The  Executive  Committee  held  on  January  24,  1949,  a  duly  called  meeting 
further  to  consider  the  report  of  the  Recreation  and  Group  Work  Division. 

A  quorum  of  the  members  was  present.    By  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  Executive  Committee  (there  being  no  votes  in  the  negative  and  no  per- 
sons present  being  recorded  as  not  voting),  the  Executive  Committee  partially  dissented 
in  writing  from  that  part  of  the  Report  outlining  the  "new  role  of  the  settlement  and 
neighborhood  houses"  (pp.  53-57,  120-129). 
Reasons  for  Partial  Dissent 

1.  The  Executive  Committee  is  deeply  concerned  with  the  number,  location, 
character  of  services,  and  annual  expenditures  of  the  recreational  and  group  work 
agencies  in  Boston.    Without  delay,  action  should  be  taken  in  general  conformity  with 
the  Survey  recommendations  as  to  settlement  and  neighborhood  houses,  as  modified  by 
this  statement.    Plans  for  such  future  action  should  be  cooperatively  developed  in 
conferences  by  representatives  of  the  affected  agencies  acting  under  the  auspices  of 
the  appropriate  Division  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council;  and  such  joint  plans 
should  be  carried  into  effect  in  1949  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 

2.  The  Executive  Committee  supports  certain  basic  principles  set  forth 
in  the  Recreation  and  Group  Work  Division  Report, 

a.  Settlement  and  neighborhood  houses  in  each  Health  and 
Welfare  Area  should  be  merged  and  consolidated.  (Recommenda- 
tions Wo.  51,  No.  52  (as  modified),  Wo,  53,  Wo.  54,  and  No.  55). 
Such  integration  should  produce  fewer  and  stronger  units  capable 
of  more  effective  planning  and  service,  eliminate  duplication 
and  overlapping,  result  in  economies. 

b.  Settlement  and  neighborhood  houses,  and  other  agencies, 
should  transfer  their  day  care  programs  to  a  Day  Care  Organiza- 
tion. (Recommendation  No.  44.  See  Day  Care  Services  for  Chil- 
dren, Voluntary  Casework  Division  Report). 

c.  Settlement  and  neighborhood  houses,  Boys'  Clubs,  and 
Girls'  Clubs,  should  discontinue  the  operation  of  extensive 
libraries,  clinics,  casework  and  nursing  services,  referring 
persons  to  the  proper  tax-supported  or  specialized  agencies. 
(Recommendations  No.  43,  58,  60.)  An  agency  is  not  entitled 
to  general  public  support  through  the  Community  Fund  for  serv- 
ices v/hich  overlap  or  duplicate,  on  the  ground  of  convenience. 
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d.  Settlement  houses  should  restrict  the  living  in  of 
staff  in  conformity  with  Recommendation  No.  45, 

e,  Settlement  and  neighborhood  houses  should  not  re- 
model existing  facilities,  build  new  facilities,  or  remove 
to  different  buildings,  except  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
Survey  Recommendations.     (Reoommendation  48.) 

3.  Should  a  settlement  house  concentrate  in  its  small  "neighborhood" 
or  diffuse  through  a  "Health  and  Welfare  Area"  embracing  several  "neighborhoods"? 
It  is  manifestly  not  an  economic  possibility  to  establish  and  operate  out  of 
voluntary  funds  a  settlement  house  in  each  of  the  63  "neighborhoods"  recognized  in 
Boston  proper.    The  Executive  Committee  believes  in  moving  from  concentration  toward 
diffusion,  from  "some"  people  to  "more"  people.    Accordingly,  there  must  be  maximum 
utilization  of  tax-supported  facilities,  provided  at  great  expenditure  of  public 
moneys,  so  as  to  spread  the  settlement-neighborhood  programs  more  widely  than  is 
possible  through  use  merely  of  facilities  provided  by  voluntary  funds. 

4.  The  "new  role  of  the  settlement  and  neighborhood  houses"  as  outlined 
in  the  Recreation  and  Group  Work  Divisional  Report  (especially  pages  123-129),  is  a 
long-range  objective.    The  Executive  Committee  believes  such  role  to  be  a  worthy 
objective  to  move  towards*    Obviously  progress  can  be  made  more  rapidly  in  some  areas 
of  the  City  than  in  others. 

The  Executive  Committee  does  not,  however,  agree  that  settlement  and 
neighborhood  houses  should  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future  altogether  shed  their 
activities  programs.    It  believes  that  certain  activities  and  programs  are  a  potent 
medium  for  reaching  families,  attracting  volunteers,  and  improving  community  standards, 
and  have  in  and  of  themselves  positive  value  which  should  not  be  sacrificed, 

5#    The  Executive  Committee  desires  explicitly  to  clarify  the  Survey's 
position  as  to  the  Catholic  Youth  Organization,  the  Jewish  agencies,  the  Boys'  Clubs, 
the  Girls'  Clubs,  the  YMCA,  the  YWCA,  and  the  YMCU  in  the  recreation  and  group  work 
field.    These  agencies  should  continue  their  respective  operations  as  integral  parts 
of  the  total  program  offered  to  the  citizens  of  Greater  Boston,  in  each  Health  and 
7/elfare  Area  and  on  a  community-basis.    There  is  no  proposal  to  give  leadership  or 
control  to  any  one  voluntary  agency  in  the  recreation  and  group  work  field.  The 
prudent  proposal  to  make  wider  use  of  the  tax-supported  facilities  does  not  imply  or 
favor  control  by  the  taxing  power,  except  in  the  traditional  areas  of  schools, 
libraries,  museums,  parks,  playgrounds,  etc. 

But  the  Executive  Committee  strongly  believes  that  each  of  the  above 
mentioned  agencies  has  a  responsibility  to  bear  its  fair  share  in  working  out  sound 
plans  for  the  benefit  of  everyone  in  the  community  and  in  carrying  such  plans  into 
effect.    When  the  public  at  large  is  asked  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  voluntary 
agencies,  it  is  entitled  to  have  the  cooperation  and  best  judgment  of  all  the  agen- 
cies working  within  a  given  field.    In  a  non-sectarian,  non-partisan  spirit  and  as 
equals,  people  of  goodwill  from  all  agencies  should  be  glad  to  sit  down  together  and 
work  through  the  Community  Council  for  the  attainment  of  this  objective. 
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In  addition  to  the  general  recommendations  applicable  to  all  neighborhood 

■< 

houses  and  settlements  in  Greater  Boston,  certain  specific  recommendations  are  made 
vith  respect  to  the  reorganization' of  these  agencies  in  order  that  they  may  become 
more  efficient',  economical  units  in  the  total  program.    These  accommodations  are  made 
with  respeot^tQ^each  Health  and  Welfare  Area  of  Boston.,   Four  of  the  Health' and 'Wel- 
fare. Areas;  -  South'  End,  West  End,. North  End  and  East  Boston  -  are  treated  somewhat 

in  more  detail  than  are  .'"th'e"*other  'areas  duetto;  the  concentration  of  neighborhood 

houses  in  them.  ■  • 

Tables  10.,  11,  and  12  "show  a  breakdown  of  budgeted  items  for  personnel 
only  for  the  neighborhood  houses  and  settlements,  and  the  Children's  Art  Centre  which 
are  Fund  supported  in- the-Soutla.  End, ^ and  for  similar  Fund  agencies  in  the  combined 
North  and  West  Ends  and  in. East  Boston....  In. addition,  these  tables  show  certain  ■ 
other  financial  data' including -the';  expenditure:  of.  the  tax-supported  agencies  for 
School  Centers  and  Municipal  Gymnasiums,  and  in  the  case'  of  East  Boston  the  19^6 
expenditures  for  the  East  Boston  Social  Centers.    The  population  of  the  Areas  as  of 
the  19^0  U.  S .  Censu3  is  also  shown. 
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Table  10 

SELECTED  FINANCIAL  DATA  ON  RECREATION  PROGRAM  OF  THE  SOUTH  END 
(Population  52,442  with  4,957  age  7-16,  U.  S.  Census,  1940) 

A,    Total  Budgets,  Allotments  Requested  and  Allotments  Received  from  the  Greater 
Boston  Community  Fund.    Other  Receipts,  and  Capital  Funds  of  Seven  Fund 

Agencies,  1948   f 

Requested 


Total 

Fund 

Other 

Capital 

Fund 

Agency 

Budget 

Allotment 

Receipts 

Funds 

Allotment 

Totals 

$213,701 

$127 ,372 

$86,329 

$676,  973 

$103,200 

Ellis  Memorial 

39,856 

31,036 

8,820 

31,192 

29,110 

Lincoln  House 

50  ,845 

15  ,195 

35,650 

367,452 

8,640 

Hale  House 

20,330 

15 ,580 

4,750 

76,006 

10 , 300 

South  End  House 

75 ,675 

41,675 

34,000 

199,288 

35  ,375 

Harriet  Tubman  House 

21,680 

18,796 

2,884 

303 

14,975 

Children's  Art  Centre 

5,315 

5  ,0  90 

225 

2,732 

4,800 

B.     Salary  Budgets  by  Type  of  Personnel  for  Seven  Fund  Agencies,  1948 


Admini: 


Program  Activity 


Agency 

Total 

trative 

Clerical 

Heads 

Leaders 

Totals 

$98,518 

$23,550 

$10,243 

$3  6,  35  5 

$27 ,037 

Ellis  Memorial 

18,698 

4,500 

2,440 

7,900 

3,525 

Lincoln  House 

22,375 

2,925 

1,890 

10,015 

7,545 

Hale  House 

10 ,630 

4,125 

300 

3,280 

2,  925 

South  End  House 

33,425 

6,000 

5  ,613 

11,260 

9,552 

Harriet  Tubman  House 

9,590 

3,000 

3,  900 

2,690 

Children's  Art  Centre 

3,800 

3 , 000 

800 

Visitors 


51,333 
333 

1,000 


C.     Suggested  Salary  Budget  and  Indicated  Savings  for  Community  Fund  Supported 
Recreation  Program 


Personnel 

Salary  Budget 

1  He ad worker 

$7  ,500 

3  Secretaries             @  $ 

2,000 

6,000 

1  Bookkeeper 

2,700 

2,700 

6  Heads  of  Programs 

3,600 

21 , 600 

12  Activity  Leaders 

2,500 

30,000 

15  Part-time  Leaders 

800 

12,000 

Suggested  Salary  Budget  Total 

$79,800 

1943  Salary  Budget 

98,518 

Indicated  Savings 

18,718 

1>.    Expenditures  for  School  Centers  and  Municipal  Gym  Program,  1948 


A  gency 


Total  Budget 


Total 
School  Center 

Tyler  Street  Municipal  Gym 
Williams  Municipal  Gym 


$26,657 

5  ,014 
7  , 343 
14 , 300 


Note:     In  this  Area  there  also  operate  othor  agencies  -  compare  South  End  Boys'  Club, 
C.Y.O.,  Morgan  Memorial  Children's  Center,  etc. 
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Table  10  shows  that  five  neighborhood  houses  and  settlements  (South  End 
House  operates  3  facilities)  and  the  Children's  Art  Centre  in  the  South  End  had  a  bud 
get  of  ^98,518  for  1948  for  administrative,  clerical  and  program  personnel  and  re- 
ceived a  Fund  allotment,  of  yl03,200.    This  allotment  is  only  slightly  more  than  the 
amount  required  for  the  above-mentioned  personnel.    Considering  the  total  population 
in  the  Area,  the  personnel  budget  is  approximately  $1.88  per  capita  and  considering 
the  7-16  age  group. alone,  which  these  agencies  say  is  the  dominant  group  in  their 
membership,  it  represents  approximately  ^20.00  per  capita.    If  this  expenditure  is 
projected  as  a^basis  for,  the  cost  of  serving  the  119,473  youth  between  the  ages  of' 
7-16  in  the  City  of  Boston  by  agencies  of  this  type  alone,  it  would  require  a  yearly 
expenditure  of  $2,389,460.  for  personnel. 

Table  10  also  shows  that  ^33,793,  or  approximately  34%  of  the  total  per- 
sonnel expenditure,  is  required  for  administrative  and  clerical  personnel.    This  is 
a  high  percentage.  .  Quite  obviously  this  is  too  expensive  a  structure  to 'maintain  for 
the  partial  service  these  agencies  offer,  and  this  is  particularly  true  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  bulk  of  the  program  is  a  play  and  recreation  program  for  children 
and  youth.    Effort  must  be  directed  toward  preserving  the  value  of  these  agencies  on 
some  -financial  basis  of  operation  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  service  they  should 
,  offer  and  the  financial  needs  of  the  total  program. 

It  has  been  previously  indicated  that  neighborhood  boundaries  are  no 
longer  as  meaningful  as  they  'once  were.    Emphasis  -has ■ also  been  placed  on  the  develop 
ment  of  a  total  program  for  each  Health  and  Yfelfare  Area  in  the  city  which  utilizes 
total  resources  efficiently  and  economically.    The  major  problem  in  carrying  this 
effort  forward  is  leadership  and  direction-.  .Accepting,  that  the  major  responsibility 
for  providing  this  leadership  and  direction  rests  with  the  Division  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Community  Council  concerneaV  with  the'  development  of  a  community-wide  -coordin- 
ated plan  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience,  there  must  also  be  some  direction 
and  leadership  in  each  Area.    This  report  has  also  recommended  that  these  agencies 
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shift  their  program  emphasis  from  activities  to  the  development  of  neighborliness 
primarily  through  a  program  of  community  education  and  action  and  indicated  that  a 
transition  period  would  be  necessary  for  this  purpose* 

Table  10  shows  a  suggested  plan  of  staff  organization  for  the  South  End. 
This  plan  is  predicated  on  the  consolidation  of  operations  of  five  neighborhood  houses 
and  settlements  in  the  South  End,  together  with  the  Children's  Art  Centre.    The  con- 
solidation of  V.'ells  Memorial  with  the  Y.M.CU,  has  previously  been  recommended.  (See 
Recommendation  34,  page  112),    The  plan  calls  for  one  headworker  as  the  administrator 
of  the  combined  operations.    Assisting  him  are  3  secretaries  and  a  bookkeeper,  6  heads 
of  programs,  12  full-time  activity  leaders  and  15  part-time  activity  leaders.  This 
staff  can  be  employed  at  salaries  more  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  the  jobs 
than  is  now  the  practice  and  still  show  a  saving  of  ^18,718  per  year  in  personnel 
salaries  alone.    The  program  this  staff  would  be  able  to  direct,  utilizing  all  avail- 
able facilities,  would  far  exceed  the  scope  and  reach  of  the  present  five  independent 
programs.    Two  of  the  settlements  in  the  area,  Hale  House  and  Lincoln  House,  are 
already  in  the  process  of  consolidation,  hence  the  pattern  for  the  Area  has  been  set. 

Recommendation  51:     The  appropriate  Division  of  the  Greater 
Bos-con  Community  Council  with  representatives  of  Lincoln 
House.  H^.ie  House,  South  End  House,  Ellis  Memorial,  Harriet 
Tubman  House  and  the  Children's  Art  Centre,  should  develop 
a  plan  to  effect  the  merger  and  consolidation  of  these  six 
agencies  in  accordance  with  the  following: 

(a)  A  qualified  headworker  should  be  employed  as 
the  headworker  for  the  consolidated  agency. 

(b)  A  single  Board  representing  all  interests  should 
be  organized  as  the  Board  for  the  consolidated 
agency. 

(c)  The  financial  resources  of  all  the  affected  agencies 
should  be  consolidated  in  so  far  as  is  possible. 
Their  funds  should  be  used  for  the  work  of  the  con- 
solidated operations  and  legal  action  to  this  end 
should  be  sought  if  necessary.    The  Community  Fund 
allotment  for  the  consolidated  operation  should  be 
reduced  to  conform  to  the  total  plan  of  this  Recom- 
mendation, one  aspect  of  which  is  the  suggested 
salary  budget  in  Table  10, 
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(d)  A  qualified  staff  should  be  selected  in  accordance 
with  the  general  plan  In  Table  10  of  this  Report 
and  employed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 

(e)  The  appropriate  Division  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Community  Council  should,  in  cooperation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  consolidated  agency  and  of. 

'  "  ■■;      other  voluntary  and  tax-supported  agencies  in  the 

South  End,  pi art  a  complete  program  for  the  Area  . 
in -accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  this  re- 
port.    (See  pp.  121-130,  'especially  Recommendation 
47,  p.  126). 

;       (f)    The.  buildings,  now  operated  by  the  affected  agencies 
should  be  objectively  appraised  with  respect  to 
their  present  and  potential  use.    Those  buildings 
determined  to  be  without  value  to  the  overall  pro- 
■  ... .  ; ;     gram  should  be  disposed  of« 

'  Cg)    .The  Children's  Art  Centre  should  be  used  as  an  Area 
Center  for  a  program  of  recreational  art  which. forms 
an  integral  part  of  the  total  Area  program. 

A  glance  at  Table  11  will  show  the  same  kind  of  figures  for  the  combined 
North  and  West  Ends  as. have  been,  considered  with  respect  to  the  South  End. 

These  two  Areas  have  always  been  considered  separate,  but,  considering 
their  needs,  and.  the  program  operations  .in  each,  there  is  justification  for  establish- 
ing  one  combined  operation,  for  these  two  Areas • 


»  -  • 

The  1948  budget  for  administrative  and  clerical  personnel  in  the  three 
operations  included  in  Table  11'  is  $33,376  as  against  a  total  budget  for  personnel 
of  C  77,361.'   The  Fund  allotment  for  these  agencies  is  ^98,253.    Also  in  the  North 
End  is  Catherine  Moore  House,  a  settlement  partially  supported  from  a  Fund  allotment 
to  .the  Catholic  Charitable  Bureauf        ....      .  ■  ■  •"'*' 

t  "■      Included  in  this  group  is.  North  Benne't  Street  Industrial  School  which  is 
a  comb.ined  settlement  and  trade  school...  The  trade  school,  a  diminished  activity  is 
now  primarily  self-supporting.     In  view  of  the  trade  school  opportunities  which  have 
become  available  in  the  Boston  Public  School  Department,  the  support  of  a  private 
trade  school  in  Boston  no  longer  seems  a  responsibility  of  the  Greater  Boston  Com- 
munity Fund,  regardless  of  the  effectiveness  of  its  program.    About  half  the  build- 
ing of  this  agency  is  used  for  settlement  work,  including  a  nursery  school  and  acti- 
vities primarily  for  boys  and  girls. 

Yfest  End  House,  a  non-Fund  agency,  is  also  located  in  this  Area.  This 
is  an  old  established  agency  which  has  been  generously  supported  by  the  Storrow 
family  and  by  its  loyal  alumni  over  a  long  period  of  years.    Its  program  is  almost 
altogether  a  Boys'  Club  program  meeting  the  needs  of  boys  and  young  men  who  are 
either  now  or  have  been  residents  of  the  Area.    The  alumni  group,  which  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  agency's  work,  annually  provides  approximately  $9,000  of  a  total 
budget  of  $14,000}  the  balance  is  secured  from  endowment  funds.    The  agency's  build- 
ing is  comparatively  new,  having  been  built  in  1928,  and  is,  therefore,  quite  modern 
and  adequate  for  its  purpose. 
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Table  11 


•  .      SELECTED  FINANCIAL  DATA  ON  RECREATION  PROGRAM  IN  NORTH  AND  WEST  END  AREAS 
I i':  •  .(Population  46;97;6 -vlth  7,013?aged  .7-16,  U.  S.  Census  194 0) 

A.-    Total  Budgets,  Allotments- Requested  and.  Allotments,  Received  from  the  Greater 
•  Boston  Community" Fund,  Other- Receipts  and: Capital' Funds  of  Three  Fund  Agencies, 

 ....  '     '          -•      •   .  1948-'.  . '" 


Agenc  y 


Requested  . 

'.Total'              Fund-.-     -    Other'            Capital  Fund 
Budget  •   Allotment    Receipts  Funds  Allotment 


Totals  $213,337  .  $142,212  $71,125  $180,171  $98,253 

No,  Bennet  St.' Ind.  Sch.    103,333  65,683  37,650  122,565  47,458 

No.  End  Union  42,339  25,564  16,775  -  16,565 

Eliz.  Peabody  House  67,665  50,965  16,700  57,6o6  34,230 


B.,   Salary  Budgets  "by  Type  of  Personnel  for  Three  Fund  Agencies,  1948  

Adminis-  Program  Activity 

Agency  -,    -    -     Total       trative       Clerical       Heads       Leaders  Visitors 


Total 

$77,361 

$22,000 

$11,376 

$15,250 

$26,835 

$1,900 

No.  Bennet  St.  Ind.  Sch. 

38,7^1 

11,750 

8,046 

7,200 

11,7^5 

No.  End  Union 

16,967 

6,750 

1,560 

3,000 

5,657 

Eliz.  Peabody  House 

21,653 

3,500 

1,770 

5,050 

9,433 

1,900 

,  ,  ■  „  nil  r- 

C.    Suggested-  Salary  Budget  and  Indicated  Savings  for  Comraunity  Fund  Supported 
Recreation  Program    i  .   


Personnel 

Salary  Budget 

1  Headtforker 

$  7,500 

2  Secretaries 

@  $2,000  '. 

4,000 

1  Bookkeeper 

2,700 

2,700 

5  Heads  of  Programs 

.3,600 

18,000 

10  Activity  Leaders 

2,500 

25,000 

10  Part-time  Leaders 

800 

8,000 

'  Suggested  Salary  Budget  Total 

'  $65,200 

1948  Salary  Budget 

77,361 

Indicated -Savings 

12,161 

D.    Expenditures  for  School  Centers  and  Municipal  Gym  Program,  1948 


Agency- 

Total  Budget 

Total 

$33,252 

School  Center  (W.  End) 

•  3,812 

School  Center  (N.  End) 

4,889 

Municipal  Gym  (N.  End) 
— — 1  # — '1         ■ — ' — ' — ■    ■■■          ■  ■■-  '  '■  ■  1  ■  ■  " 

24,551 

Note:  In  this  Area  there  als.c  operate  other  agencies  -  compare,  "Vest  End  House, 
Catherine  Moore  House,  C.Y,0.,  etc.  -  which  are  dealt  with  elsewhere. 
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♦Recommendation  52:    The  appropriate  Division  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Community  Council  with  representatives  of  Elizabeth 
Peabody  House,  North  End  Union,  and  North  Bonnet  Street  In- 
dustrial School  should  develop  a  plan  to  affect  the  merger 
and  consolidation  of  these  agencies  in  accordance  with  the 
following : 

(a)  A  qualified  headworker  should  be  employed  as  the 
headworker  for  the  combined  operations. 

(b)  A  single  Board  representing  all  interests  should 
be  organized  as  the  Board  for  the  consoli- 
dated agencies'. 

(c)  The  financial  resources  of  all  the  affected  agencies 
should  be  consolidated  in  so  far  as  is  possible. 
Their  funds  should  be  used  for  the  work  of  the  con- 
solidated operations  and  legal  action  to  this  end 
should  be  sought  if  necessary.    The  Community  Fund 
allotment  for  the  consolidated  operation  should  be 
reduced  to  conform  to  the  total  plan  of  this  Recom- 
mendation, one  aspect  of  which  is  the  suggested 
salary  budget  in  Table  11. 

(d)  A  qualified  staff  should  be  selected  in  accordance 
with  the  general  plan  in  Table  11  of  this  Report 
and  employed  as  rapidly  as  possible . 

(e)  The  appropriate  Division  of  the  Greater  Boston  Com- 
munity Council  should,  in  cooperation  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  voluntary  and  tax-supported  agencies 
operating  in  the  North  and  West  Ends  plan    a  com- 
plete program  for  the  Areas  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  this  report*  (See  pages  121-127, 
especially  Recommendation  47,  page  126). 

(f)  North  End  Union  in  the  North  End  and  Elizabeth  Peabody 
House  in  the  west  .End  should  become  the  main  centers 
for  the  combined  operations* 

(g)  North  Bemiet  Street  Industrial  School  should  discontinue 
its  settlement  program.     The  Greater  Boston  Community 
Fund  should  make  no  allotment  in  support  of  its  trade 
school  activities  applicable  to  any  period  after  1949. 

(h)  Effort  should  be  directed  to  integrate  the  program  of 
West  End  House,  -  a  non-Fund  agency,  -  with  the  new 
consolidated  program. 

Partial  Dissent  By  Executive  Committee 

The  Executive  Committee  held  on  January  24,  1949,  a  duly  called  meeting 

further  to  consider  the  Report  of  the  Recreation  and  Group  Work  Division. 


*See  Partial  Dissent  by  Executive  Committee,  p.  137a. 
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A  quorun  of  the  members  was  present.    By  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  -Executive  Committee  (there  being  no  votes  in  the  negative  and  no  per- 
sons present  being  recorded  as  not  vqtirig),  the  Executive  Committee  partially  dis- 
sented  'in- writing  'from  Recommendation  No*  52  (page  137).     (See  Statement  of  Policies, 
Part  II,  par.  3j  Part  III,  par.  7). 

Reasons,  for  Partial  Dissent    '   -  '•' 

X*    a.    The  Executive  Committee  supports  the  basic  principle  that  settle- 
ment and  neighborhood  houses  in  each  Health  and  Welfare  Area  should  be  merged  and 
consolidated,  as  outlined  in" Re commendations  No.  51  (bouth'End),  No*  53  (East  Boston), 
No.  54  (Roxbury) ,  and  Ho.  55  (Dorchester). 

b.    Recommendation  52,  however,  suggests  the  development .  of.  plan- -for 
merging  and  consolidating  into  one'  agency  certain ' settlement  and  neighborhood  houses 
located  in  two  Health  and.  T,re  If  are  Areas  (the  North  and  'Test  Ends)*    Despite  the"  rela- 
tively small"  geographical  size  and  the  contiguity  of  these  two  Areas  and  certain  pop- 
ulation similarities,  the  Executive  Committee  does  not  believe  that  combined  operar. 
'tions  for .  the  North  a,nd  West  Ends  should'be  attempted  or  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  succeed.    Therefore,  it  believes  that  integrations  conforming  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciple should  be'  respectively  carried  on  in  each  said  Area. 

2,    With  reference  to  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  the'  Execu- 
tive Committee  agrees  that  its  trade  school  activities  should  not  be  financed  by 
voluntary  , qhar. -it able  contributions'  -raised  'f rem  the  public" at  large,  but  dissents  from 
the  recommendation  that  its  settlement  program  be  discontinued.    To  the  .contrary,  the 
Executive  Committee  believes  that  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  should  con- 
tinue that  program,  but  in  conformity  with , the  Executive  CammitteeTs; views  on  the 
"new. role  6f  the  settlement  and  neighborhood  hous.e.s"  (page  ,129a) ,  -  As  stated  above-,  • 
North  Bennet  Street  'Industrial  School  "should  seek  to  integrate  with  other  like  agen-. 
cies  in  the  North  End  conformably  with  the  basic  principle,  above,  referred  to.         •  •'• 

East  Boston  has  5  neighborhood  house  and  settlement  operations.-  Three 

of  these  are  operated  by  the  East  Boston  Social  Centers  Council  -  a  non-Fund  agency, 

-  and  supported  by  grants  from  the  Hyams  Fund.    Two  are  operated^  by  Fund  agencies. 

Table  12  shows  that  the  budget  of  .the  Fund  agencies  •  i'.or-  1948  wa's  $61', 407- and 'that 

total  expenditures  for  the  three  Centers  of  the  non-Fund  agency  in  1946  were  ^56,006, 

making  an  annual  expenditure  for  these  five  operations  of  ^107,413,  with  ^11,220 

being  expended  for  administrative  and  clerical  personnel  by  the  two  Fund  agencies  and 

a  total  Fund  allotment  for  1948  to  these  two  agencies  of  ^27,400. 
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Table  12 

SELECTED  FINANCIAL  DATA  ©N  RECREATION  PROGRAM  IK  EAST  BOSTON 
(Population  56,928  with  ll,58l  aged  7-  lo,  U.  S.  Census  I9U0) 

A.  Total  Budgets,  Allotments  Requested  and  Allotments  Received  from  the  Greater 
Boston  Community  Fund,  Cther  Receipts  and  Capital  Funds  of  Two  Fund  Agencies, 
1948  m  [  

Requested 

Total             Fund               Other            Capital  Fund 
Agency  Budget  Allotment         Receipts  Funds  Allotments 

Totals  $51,407  $3^,597  $16,810         $35,759  $27,400 

• 

Trinity  Nghbd.  House       24,682  15,272  9,4lO  22,467  10,000 

Good  Will  Nghbd.  House    26,725  19,325  7,400  13,292  17,400 

Note:    Total  expenditures  cf  East  Boston  Social  Centers  Council,  1946      §«jQ  006 

^g^gJLujdLag  WR.stfnrd  §jfflSS£g£SSB  ~  ftl 0 .  Q 1  fl )  .  a 

B.  Salary  Budgets  by  Type  of  Personnel  for  Two  Fund  Agencies,  1948  

Adminis-                         Program  Activity 
Agency  Total     trative       Clerical  Heads  Leaders  Visitors 

Totals  $29,055    $6,600  $4,620         $10,800         $5,235  $1,800 

Trinity  Nghbd.  House       13,380      3,000  1,560  4,200  2,820  1,800 

Good  Will  Nghbd.  House    15,675      3,600  3,060  6,600  2,415 


C.  Note;    The  Suggested  Salary  Plan  is  omitted  since  the  proposed  plan  for  East 

Boston  recommends  the  consolidation  of  all  agencies  with  the  East  Boston 
Social  Centers  Council,  at  an  estimated  saving  to  the  Fund  of  $12,400. 

D.  Expenditures  for  School  Centers  and  Municipal  Gym  Program,  1948  

 Agency   Total  Budget  

Total  $32,385 

School  Centers  4,920 
Municipal  Gym  27,465 
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The  East  Boston  Social  Centers  Council  was  established  to  provide  this 
Area  with  a  neighborhood  house  and  settlement  program.    Funds  are  granted  to  this 
agency  from  the  Hyams  Fund  for  this  purpose  and  the  agency  has  a  record  of  continued 
pro gress . 

Good  Will  Neighborhood  House  is  located  in  the  same  general  section  of 
the  Area  as  two  of  the  East  Boston  Social  Centers  operations.  Its  program  is  mainly 
a  children's  program  including  a  nursery  school.    The  C.Y.O.  is  active  in  this  section 
also . 

Trinity  Neighborhood  House  is  located  less  than  one -half  mile  north  of 
the  main  operation  of  East  Boston  Social  Centers  Council.     It  occupies  an  old  building 
which  is  quite  small.     Its  program  includes  a  well  organized  girls'  program  and  a 
'teen-age  program. 

All  five  of  the  operations  are  concentrated  in  the  lower  section  of  the 

Area  and  are  dominantly  concerned  with  children's  programs. 

Recommendation  53:     The  appropriate  Division  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Community  Council,  with  representatives  of  the  East  Boston  Social 
Centers  Council,  Trinity  Neighborhood  House  and  Good  Will  Neighbor- 
hood House  should  develop  a  plan  to  effect  the  consolidation  of 
these  three  agencies. in  accordance  with  the  following: 

(a)  A  qualified  headworker  for  the  consolidated  operation. 

(b)  A  single  Board  representing  all  interests  should  be 
promptly  organized  as  the  Board  for  the  consolidated 
operation. 

(c)  The  financial  resources  of  the  two  Fund  agencies 
should  be  consolidated  with  the  financial  resources 
of  East  Boston  Social  Centers  Council.    Their  funds 
should  be  used  for  the  work  of  the  consolidated  agency 
and  legal  action  to  this  end  should  be  sought  if  neo- 
essary . 

(d)  A  qualified  staff  should  be  selected  and  employed 
to  carry  forward  the  consolidated  operation. 
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(g)     The  appropriate  Division  of  the  Greater  Boston 

Community  Council  should,  in  cooperation  with  rep- 
resentatives   of  the  consolidated  agencies  and  of 
other  voluntary  and  tax-supported  agencies  operating 
in  East  Boston,  plan  a  complete  program  for  the  Area 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  this  report. 
(See  pp.  121-130,  especially  Recommendation  No.  47, 
p.  126)  . 

(f)  The  buildings  now  operated  by  the  affected  agencies 
should  be  objectively  appraised  with  respect  to  their 
present  and  potential  use.    Those  buildings  determined 
to  be  without  value  to  the  over-all  programs  should 

be  disposed  of.     It  is  believed  that  the  Marginal 
Street  Center  and  the  Jeffries  Point  Boys'  Club  should 
be  abandoned  and  that  the  present  building  of  the  Good 
Will  Neighborhood  House  should  be  used.    Eventually  a 
small  building  should  be  secured  to  replace  this 
operation , 

(g)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  a  portion 
of  the  McKay  School  now  only  partially  used  for  school 
purposes.    Exploratory  conferences  tc  this  end  should 
be  held  with  the  School  Committee  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council. 

(h)  Further  remodelling  of  the  Central  Square  Center  of 
the  East  Boston  Social  Centers  Council,  directed  toward 
providing  in  this  facility  gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  etc., 
should  be  held  in  abeyance  until  a  coordinated  plan  for 
the  Area  is  formulated.    The  Paris  Street  Municipal 
Gymnasium  is  not  now  being  as  adequately  used  as  it 
could  be  with  proper  organization  of  its  use. 

(i)  A  Community  Fund  allotment  of  not  over  $15,000  should 
be  made  to  the  new  consolidated  operation  to  be  used 
for  program  staff,  in  lieu  of  the  separate  allotments 
heretofore  given  to  certain  of  the  affected  agencies. 
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•In  lower  Roxbury  there  are  three  neighborhood  houses  and  settlements  - 
Robert  Gould  Shaw:House:,  Roxbury  Neighborhood  House,  and  Norfolk  House  Centre  -  all 
supported  directly  by  the  Greater  Boston  Comminity  Fund.    The  1947  expenditures  and 
•Fund  payments  are  "as  follows:       "' - '' 

:■''<  ''       .  •  '  Expenditures  Fund  Payment 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  House  .  ■  ■        $36,609  $23,584 

Roxbury  Neighborhood  House  33,220  24,127 

Norfolk  House  Centre.  '  tv.      -!.•     ■'.     57,426  33,-850 

Two  additional .houses . are  also  located  in  the  Area:-  Emmanuel  House ,  an  operation  of 
the  Catholic  Charitable- Bureau;,  partially  supported  from  a  Fund  allotment  to  the 
Bureau,  and  the  Hat  tie.  B„  Cooper  Community  Center,  a  Center  supported  by  the  Methodist 
Church.  : 

Robert  Gould  , Shaw  House  is. located  in  an  almost  entirely  Negro  residential 
area  and    operates  a  nursery  school ,  a  children's  activity  program  and  a  limited  youth 
and  adult  program.    The  work  of  this  valid  agency  should  be  continued,  with  increased 
emphasis  in  a  program  of  community  education  with' adults ,  and  carefully  integrated  into 
the  total  program  of  the  Area ;  -:  - 

\  ■  >  ,   Roxbury  Neighborhood  House  is  located  adjacent  to  a  large  housing  project 
which  to  some  extent,  has  changed  the  character  of  the  neighborhood.    The  balance  of 
the  Area  is  more  and  more  devoted  to  industry  and  commerce.    A  proposed  highway  exten- 
sion, if  completed,  will  destroy  much' of  the "residential  area  which  now  exists  outside 
the  housing  project.    The  program -of  this  agency  is  almost  entirely  one  for  children. 
Its  budget  for  1948  is  $37,614,  with-a  Community  Fund  Allotment  of  $23,996.     It  has 
oapital  funds  in  the  amount  of  $58, 199.09,  of  which  $54,745.27  is  unrestricted. 

.  '  Norfolk  House  Centre  is  located  on'  top  of  the  hill  in  lower  Roxbury  and 

occupies  an  old  building  originally  built  tfora  hotel  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury.    It  has  purchased  property  around  the  -house' for  use  as  a  playground  although 
immediately  across  the  street  is  an  elementary  school.    This  playground  is  operated 
by  the  settlement  for  the  use  of  neighborhood  children.     Its  program  is  quite  well 
balanced  except  that  at  best  50fo  is  a  children's  program. 
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A  library  is  also  operated  by  this  Center  in  cooperation  with  the  Fellowes  Athenaeum 

and  the  Boston  Public  Library.    Extensive  living  quarters  are  maintained  for  the  large 

resident  staff.     The  1948  budget  of  this  settlement  is  $54,522,  with  a  Community  Fund 

•allotment  of  $33,850.     It  has  capital  funds  in  the  amount  of  $165,399.76,  of  which 

1150,352.31  is  unrestricted.    The  1948  budget  for  maintenance  staff  is  $10,000, 

Tha  pattern  of  operation  for  the  neighborhood  houses  and  settlements  in 

this  Area  is  almost  identioal  with  the  operations  in  the  Areas  previously  considered* 

However,  this  is  a  larger  Area  with  a  total  population  of  107,002  and  a  population  of 

18,142  between  the  ages  of  7  -  16.    Regardless  of  this  fact,  the  cost  of  the  present 

program  is  excessive  when  measured  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  services  offered. 

Recommendation  54:     The  appropriate  Division  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Community  Council,  with  representatives  of  Roxbury 
Neighborhood  House  and  Norfolk  House  Centre,  should  develop 
,  ..  a  plan  to  effect  the  merger  and  consolidation  of  these  two 

agencies  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  outlined  in 
Recommendation  51  (a) -(e)  inclusive.    In  addition,  the  following 
is  recommended: 


(f)    As  soon  as  possible  the  present  buildings  of  Norfolk 
House  and  Roxbury  Neighborhood  House,  which  are 
larger  and  more  expensive  to  maintain  than  is  needed, 
should  be  disposed  of.    Until  such  disposition  can  be 
arranged  - 

(1)  that  part  of  Norfolk  House  Centre  now  used 

as  residential  quarters  should  be  so  utilized 
only  to  the  extent  needed  by  the  minimum  staff 
required  to  organize  and  direct  the  program. 
Use  of  the  remaining  space  in  such  building 
for  the  operation  should  be  reduced  as  much  as 
possible,  and  maintenance  staff  reduced 
wherever  possible; 

(2)  the  living  quarters  in  a  separate  building  at 
Roxbury  Neighborhood  House  should  be  inexpensive- 
ly converted  into  apartments  and  rented  at  pre- 
vailing rates.    The  main  building  at  Roxbury 
Neighborhood  House  may  be  temporarily  used  for 
programs  until  a  new,  smaller,  and  less  ex- 
pensive building  is  obtained  for  the  combined 
operation . 


(g)    The  combined  operation  should  obtain  other  quarters, 
geographically  located  to  serve  the  lower  part  of  the 
Roxbury  Area;  such  quarters  to  be  more  homelike  in 
character  than  the  existing  buildings,  less  expensive 
to  maintain,  and  suitable  for  the  permanent  program 
of  an  Area  center. 
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In  the  Dorchester  Area  there  are  three  Settlements  -  Denison  House, 
Dorchester  House  and  Little  House  -  supported  directly  by  the  Greater  Boston  Community 
Fund,  and  the  Greenwood  Youth  Center,  a  joint  operation  of  the  Y.M.  and  Y.W,C.A.  (See 
p. 144) .  t\       .   :  .  ,  .  |  rr.  ■■■ 

The  1947  expenditures  and  Fund  payments  are: 

••  ■  ^xPenditures        Fund  Payment 

■  ■  * 

Denison  House  ^  ■  $.36,639  $28,199 

Dorchester  House  27,136  19,020 

Little  House  .15*510  12,121 

Greenwood  Youth  Center  13,574  3,842# 

Denison  House  has  recently  moved  into  this  Area  and  is  engaged  in  the 
organization  and  direction  -of' a  decentralized  program  utilizing  tax -supported  and 
other  facilities,.  Dorchester  House  is  one  of  the  weaker  settlements  in  the  City, 
and  in  need  of  strong  leadership.  Little  House  has  .just  moved  into  the  Area  from 
South  Boston,  working  on  .the  premise  that  a  large  number  of  old  members  in  South 
Boston  have  moved  into  this  Area  and  Little  House  should  therefore  follow  them.  It 
has  acquired  an  old  church  building  which  it  is  remodelling  for  its  use.- 

With  two  agencies  relatively  new  in  the  Area  and  a  third  week,  agency, 

now  is  the  time  appropriate  to  move  ahead  with  a  consolidated  program  in  the  Area. 

Recommendation  .  55':  '  The  appropriate  Diviion  of  the  Greater.  Boston 
Community  Council  with  representatives  of  ;Denison  House ,  Dorchester 
House  and  Little  House  should  develop  a  plan  for  consolidation  of 
these  three  agencies  in  accordance  with  a  plan,  (with  necessary 
changes)  similar  to  the  plan  set  forth ' in-  Recommendation  51  (a)  - 
(f)  ,   (pp.  133-134)  inclusive.    .In  a dd.it ion,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  program  of  this  combined  oporation  should  be  closely 
integrated  with  the  Greenwood- Youth  Center..  

Gray  Houses  are  the  only  settlement  in- Brighton  "(1947  expenditures  - 

$20,530;  Fund  payment  -  $20,235),    They  are  now  operating  two  small  centers  primarily 

for  a  children's  program,  each  of  which  is  entirely  inadequate.     The  building  on 


•One-half  of  this  . payment  is  received  indirectly,  from  the  Fund  through  the  Fund  pay- 
ments to  the  YM  and  the  YW,  respectively',  and  is  included  in  the  total  Fund  payments 
as  given  on  113.  .     •  1     '    '     "  - •  • 
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Lincoln  Street  serves  the  west  portion  of  the  area  north  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad.    The  eastern  part  of  that  area  is  not  served.     The  Hano  Street  House  serves 
a  small  triangle  south  of  the  railroad  toward  Cambridge  Street.    The  money  now  being 
expended  for  the  support  of  these  houses  should  be  able  to  provide  a  much  more  ade- 
quate program  through  the  cooperative  organization  and  direction  of  a  decentralized 
program  which  would  continue  and  extend  the  use  of  satisfactory  school  and  playground 
facilities  located  in  the  area. 

Jamaica  Plain  Neighborhood  House  is  the  only  settlement  in  the  Jamaica 
Plain  Area,  and  is  located  in  the  congested  section  bordering  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
tracks.     (1947  expenditures  -  $14,906;  Fund  payment  -  $13,012.     Its  program  includes 
a  nursery  school,  a  children's  program,  weekly  dances  for  'teen-agers  and  a  mothers' 
club.     In  the  Jamaica  Plain.  Area,  Mary  Curley  School  is  now  operated  as  an  extended 
school  center  and  there  are  also  other  public  schools  in  the  Area  adequate  for  after 
school  and  evening  activities.    Again,  it  seems  possible  to  provide  more  service  to 
this  Area  through  the  organization  of  a  decentralized  program'  using  tax -supported 
facilities.  :  ' 

There  is  no.  valid  reason  for  settlement  operations,  patterned  after  the 

present  settlement  program  in  Boston,  in  either  of  these  Areas. 

Recommendation  56:     The  appropriate  Division  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Community  Council  should  give  consideration  to  the 
recreation  programs  in  the  areas  of  Jamaica  Plain  and  Brighton* 

r  ......    •  (a)    This  Division,  together  with  representatives  of 

Jamaica  Plain  Neighborhood  House  Association,  the 
Y.M,C,A.,  Y  ,W«.C  .A  .    C.Y.O.,  and  other  voluntary  and 
tax -supported  agencies  in  Jamaica  Plain  should  es- 
tablish in  this  Area  programs  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  this  report. (See  pp .121-130)'. 

(b)     This  Division  together  with  representatives  of  Gray 
Houses,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  C.Y.O,,  and  other 
tax -supported  agencies  in  Brighton  should  establish 
in  this  Area  programs  in  accordance  with  the  recom-  ..  . 

mendations  of  this  report.  (See  pp. 121 -130) ,.  - 

Located  in  South  Boston  is  the  Olivia  James  House  (1947  expenditures  - 
$20,520,  including  $4,158  for  the  Annex;  Fund  Payment  -  $13, 659,  including  $450  for 
the  Annex).     This  Agency  is  operating  a  settlement  program  in  its  main  building  and 
an  extension  program  in  a  small  store  building  some  distance  away.    This  store  build- 
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ing,  the  Annex,  is  entirely  inadequate  for  a  program  of  any  scope.    A  block  away  from 
this  building  is  an  elementary  school,  The  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  School,  with  an  at- 
tractive yard  which  the  settlement  supervises  and  a  playground  during  the  summer 
months , 

Recommendation  57:     The  Olivia  James  House  Annes  in  South  Boston 
should  be  discontinued  in  its  present  building.     The  Division  of 
the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council  concerned  with  the  planning 
of  a  coordinate,  community -wide  play  recreation  and  group  expe- 
rience program  should  make  cooperative  arrangments  with  the  School 
Committee,  through  the  Department  of  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools, 
for  the  use  of  the  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  School  as  a  program  center 
for  tbis  section  of  the  Area;  >in  the  work  of  which  c'enter  the  Olivia 
James  House  should  participate  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  this,  report,  :.•  •  ' 

Boys'  Clubs..    (Part  III,  Pages  57-5  9)    As  previously  pointed  out, 

although  Boys'  Clubs  are  not, as  numerous;  as  some  other  types  of  agencies  in  the 

Greater  Boston  Area,  they  are  important . factors  in  the  total  agency  pattern;  also 

because  of  adherence  to  a  somewhat  rigid  philosophy  and  pattern  of  building  operation 

actively  promoted  by. the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  they  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to 

participate  in  a  coordinated  program  of  play .recreation  and  group  experience  in  the 

areas  in  which  their        (  .-,-...£*.  » 

(Text  continues  on  page  1 


■  4 
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buildings  are  located  as  guided  by  principles  such  as  are  set  forth  in  this  report. 
Even  if  the  validity  of  their  restricted  "building  program  is  recognized,  they  should 
participate  in  over-all  community  planning. 

The  strongest  Boys  1  Club  organization  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area  ie  the 
Boysr  Clubs  of  Boston,  Inc.    This  organization  sponsors  and  operates  three  clubs  in 
the  City  of  Boston:  one  in  Charlestown,  one  in  Eoxbury  and  one  in  South  Boston.  They 
have  a  strong  Board  made  up  of  prominent,  successful  business  and  professional  men  of 
the  city,  all  of  -whom  are  deeply  interested  in  the  Boys'  Club  movement.    The  Executive 
Director'  of  this  agency  is  a  capable,  efficient  administrator  who  is  particularly  able 
and  active  in  promoting  the  movement.    He  serves  as  the  Executive  Director  of  all  three 
clubs.    Another  factor  which  adds  strength  to  this  movement  in  the  Area  is  the  fact 
that  the  Hayden  Foundation,  interested  in  Boysr  Clubs,  is  apparently  willing  to  make 
quite  large  grants  of  money  for  the  construction  of  modern  building3  to  house  these 
clubs,  but  not  for  their  maintenance  or  cost  of  operation. 

Although  there  is  opinion  that  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Boston  has  not  been 
cooperative  in  those  matters  pertaining  to  community  planning  in  which  they  could 
participate,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  this  is  due  more  to  their  impatience 
with  the  lack  of  definite  and  firm  community  planning,  and  a  lack  of  positive  leader- 
ship in  the  planning  program,  than  it  is  to  an  unsympathetic  attitude  toward  the 
principles  involved. 

The  program  of  3«ys  Clubs  is  a  complete,  institutionalized  program  in 
keeping  with  its  basic  philosophy  that  a  Beys'  Club  is  more  than  a  club,  it  is  a 
boys'  guidance  organization.    Accordingly,  it  organizes  and  directs  a  program  of 
physical  activities,  including  the  operation  of  swimming  pools,  playground  programs, 
classes  in  typewriting,  woodworking,  printing,  model  airplanes,  cooking,  photography, 
radio  and  electricity,  automobiles,  and  handicraft.    It  conducts  social  and  special 
activities  of  many  types,  maintains  a  library,  a  game  r»om  and  rather  complete  health 
and  dental  clinics. 


■.;  'The  membership  of  the  Boys i'  Clubs  of  Boston  is  divided  a3  follows: 

approximately  6,000  are  members  of  the  Charles town  Club,  2,000  of  the  Roxbury  Club 

and  3,000  of  the  South'  Boston  Club.    Approximately  6,000  of  these  members  are  between 

the  ages  of  6»13',  3,000  between  the  ages  of  14-16  and  2,000  between  the  ages  of  17-25. 

Of  the  two  older  groups,  the  Charles  town  Club  accounts  for  4,000.    The  members  of  the 

Roxbury.  and  Sbuth' Boston  Clabs  are  predominantly  in  the  6-13  age  bracket. 

The  proposed  budget  for  operating  these  three  clubs  for  the  year  1947  was 

$209,481.72-  ( 1947  expenditures  were  $223,678.  and  Fund'  payment,'  $169,547)  .    Of  this 

proposed  budget,  $70,564,91  was  for  administrative  expense  and  $66,120.71  for  building 

operation  costs.    The  balance  of  $72,796.10  was  program  expense.    The  major  items  in 

this  program  expense  were:  •  '  '■' 

Physical  ;  t  -$27,897.62  ' 

Game  Room  11,644.02 

-  ,  Special  Activities"  5,233.81 

;   . .  "                    Library   -    -.  :'■      '7,454.55  ,'    ,': ' 

Education  Classes'  ■■•  ■•.■'•'8, 982.72 

Social  Recreation  v  ■■  '  10,111.02 

•    Miscellaneous  ■  t  -  1,472. 56 

$72,796.10 

Considered  in  term3  of  the  rather  broad  purpose  stated  for  Boys'  Clubs 
these  figures  are  interesting,  in  30  far  as  they  represent  program.    Predominant  was 
the  use  of  the  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  playground.    These  three  areas  of  program 
account  for  an  expenditure  of  $27,897-62.    The  game  room,  a  room  requiring  only  cus- 
todial type  of  leadership,  accounts,  for  $11,644.02..    The  library,  another  fixed  serv- 
ice, accoixnts  for  $7,454.55,  vhile  the  program  of  education  classes  and  special  acti- 
vities, which  should  indicate  somewhat  the  real  sco-ne  of  the  interest  program  other 
than  physical  activities,  accounts  for  an  expenditure  of  $14,216.53. 

It  seems  obviou3  from  this  analysis  that  the  support  of  institutionalized 
buildings  of  this  type,  largely  for  the  use  of  beys  of  school  age,  for  participation 
in  a  program  of  physical  activities  conducted  in  a  gymnasium,  a  swimming  pool  and  a 
playground,  for  the  use  of  a  game  room  and  a  library,  and  for  participation  in  cdu- 
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cational  classes  many  of  whioh  are  duplications  of  the  school  programs,  is  an  expen- 
sive way  to  provide  this  program.    When  it  is  considered  that  this  program  largely 
takes  place  after  school  hours,  on  Saturdays,  and  in  vacation  periods,  when  School 
buildings  are  not  in  use,  the  question  logically  arises  -  why  couldn't  the  Sohools 
be  used  for  this  purpose?    They  are  geographically  located  to  servo  definite  areas, 
have  usable  facilities  and  should  be  available.    The  average  cost  of  conducting  acti- 
vities twice  a  week  during  the  school  year  in  14  school  centers  of  Boston  is  approxi- 
mately $4,185.  per  center  per  school  year  of  9  months,*    This  method  of  approach 
obviously  provides  a  greet  number  of  opportunities  for  boys  to  participate  in  programs 
of  this  type.    The  average  cost  of  conducting  activities  6  times  a  week  during  the 
whole  calendar  year  in  the  3  Boys'  Club  centers  is  approximately  $74,560.  per  center 
per  year. 

Recommendation  58;     (a)     The  Boys'  Clubs  of  Boston  should  actively 
participate  and  cooperate  with  the  appropriate  Division  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Community  Counoil  in  planning  a  coordinated  program 
of  community-wide  play,  recreation  and  group  experience. 

(b)  Eech  local  Boy's  Club  should  participate  fully  in  the 
development  of.  the  coordinated  program  of  play,  recreation,  and 
group  experience  in  the  Area  in  which  it  is  located;  and  each 
such  Boy's  Club  should  be  aided  in  its  local  work  by  a  committee 
of  representative  oitizens  resident  in  suoh  Area. 

(c)  All  Boys '  Clubs  should  objectively  appraise  their 
programs  and  restrict  their  program  expenditures  to  those  parts 
of  their  programs  which  are  not  a  duplication  of  tax-supported 
or  specialized  agency  programs,    The  maintenance  of  extensive 
libraries,  clinics  and  forma  1  educational  classes  should  be 
eliminated. 


r 


■  -■  — --  ■    ■  -■       \  ■>  ■  inu'"*  .,    '  ■  i"1— r 

*  Annual  Report  of  Business  Manager  on  Cost  of  Public  School  Education  (Boston),  1946, 

page  96. 
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Burrou<?;hs  Newsboys'  Foundation  (1947  expenditures  -  $64,451:  Fund  payment 
-  $66,985*).    This  agency  operates  a  Boys'  Club  at .10  Somerset  Street,  primarily  for 
the  use  of  newsboys  and  boys  engaged  in  the  street  trades  of  Boston.    This  agency  also 
directs  an  extension  program  in  certain  soctio'ns  of  'the  city,  utilizing  neighborhood 
facilities  one  or  two'  nights  a  week  nnd  operates  a  camp.    The  building  is  a  throe  stor; 
building  located  on  a  valuable'  piece  of  'downtown  property.  '  The  membership  "of  the 
agency  was  reported  June  1,  1948  as  8,431  of ' which  902  are  included  in  the  extonsion 
program.    A  daily  attendance  ox  approximately  200  is  roported.    The  age  range  of  mem- 
bers is  from  8-16.    The  program  Is  a  typical  program  for  this  age  group,  with  gym- 
nasium classes,  arts  and  crafts  classes ,  social  and  special  activities .    Also  in 
operation  is  a  medical  and  dental  clinic.     The  operation  of  this  building  for  a  mem- 
bership of  1,500  boys,  exclusive  of  the  members  in  the  extension  program,  with  a 
total  daily  attendance  of  200  does  not  seem  justified. 

In  view  of  the  complete  dependence  of  this  club  on  Community  Fund 

allotments  for  its  support  and  maintenance,  the  size  of  the  allotments  required,  its 

relatively  small  daily  attendance,  and  the  similarity  of  its  program  with  the  programs 

of  other  agencies  concerned  with  boys,  its  continued  operation  as  a  separate  club 

for  those  now  being  served  does  not  seem  justified. 

Recommendation  59:     (a)  In  accordance  with  Recommendation  38, 
p.  116,  the  Burroughs  Newsboys'  Foundation  should  be  merged 
and  consolidated  with  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A.  as  an  integral  part 
of  its  Boys'  "i/ork  program,     to  be  known  as  the  Burroughs  Boys' 
Center,  with  a  well-rounded  recreation  and  group  work  program 
at  its  present  location  meeting  the  needs  of  boys  who  either 
because  of  residence  or  work  are  accessible  to  this  Center. 

(b)  A  new  Board  of  Directors  for  this  operation  should  be 
formed,  representative  of  the  present  Burroughs  Newsboys' 
Foundation  Board  and  the  Board  of  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A. 

(c)  As  soon  as  the  downtown  Community  Center  (See 
Recommendation  38,  page  116)  is    constructed,    this  boys' 
program  should  be  transferred  to  the  new  Community  Center 
and  become  the  Burroughs  Boys'  Center. 

*  Based  on  the  1947  budget  of  .$63,450..  In  accordance  with  Fund  policy,  the  agency  was 
allowed  to  keep  the  surplus  of  $2,534  of  Fund  payment  over  actual  expenditures  to 
apply  towards  a  deficit  in  1946.     In  addition,  tho  agency  received  a  Fund  payment  of 
JjjjlO.OOO  for  camporships  for  boys  attending  Agassiz  Village  (1947  expenditures  - 
141,349;  1948  budget  -  $47,500). 


(d)  The  Burroughs  Newsboys'  Foundation  building 
should  be-  disposed  of  as  soon  as  practicable. 

(e)  The  Foundation's  Camp  at  Agassiz  Village  may 
be  continued  in  operation. 

Girls'  Clubs  of  Boston  (1947  expenditures  -  $46,656:  Fund  payment 
$36,057).    This  agency  is  affiliated  with  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Boston  and  operates  some- 
what jointly  with  them.    Although  it  has  its  own  Board  and  operates  in  separate  build- 
ings located  in  close  proximity  to  the  Charlestown  Boys'  Club. and  the  South  Boston  • 
Boys'  Club,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Boston  is  in  fact  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Girls'  Clubs  with  a  woman  assistant  in  direct  charge  of  the  Girls' 
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Club  program.    Some  joint  programs  are  conducted  from  time  to  time  but,  in  general, 
the  two  programs  are  separate.    A  Community  Fund  payment  is  made  direct  to  the  Girls" 
Clubs  of  Boston. 

Although  there  is  great  need  in  Boston  for  an  expanded  program  of  play, 

recreation  and  group  experience  for  girls,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  expand  the 

number  of  organizations  for  this  purpose,  neither  should  it  be  necessary  to  construct 

separate  facilities  to  be  used  exclusively  for  this  purpose.    The  same  general  argu- 

ments  hold  true  for  girls'  programs  as  hold  true  for  boys'  programs,  particularly  with 

younger  age  groups. 

Recommendation  60 :     (a)  The  Girls'  Clubs  of  Boston,  Inc,  should 
actively  participate  and :. cooperate  .with  the  appropriate  Division 
of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council  in  planning  a  coordinated 
program  of  commuijity-wide -play,  '.recreation  and  group  experience. 

(b)    Each  local  Girll s'Glub  . should  participate  fully  in 
the  development  of  the  coordinated  program  of  play,  recreation, 
and  group  experience  in  the  Area  In- whicb. ''i t  is  located;  and 
each  such  Girl's  Club  should  be  aided  in  i'cs  local  work  by  a 
committee  of  representative  ■citizens  resident  in  such  Area. 

.  •     (.c)    All  Girls '  ''Clubs  •  should  objectively,  appraise  their 

programs  and  restrict  their  program  expenditures  to  those  parts 
■  of /their  programs  which  are  not "a  duplication  of  tax-supported 
or  specialized  agency  programs.    The  maintenance  of  extensive 
.  |  libraries,  clinics  and  fotimal  .-educational;  -  classes  should  be 

eliminated. 

The  Childrens*  Aid  Association  (1947  expenditures  -  (;289,53St  Fund  pay- 
ment -  $114,852.)  This  agency  is  primarily  a  casework  agency.  As  a  minor  activity, 
it  operates  a  Neighborhood  Club  Department  to  do  specialized  group  work  with  children 
who  because  of  their  physical  condition  or  because  of  certain  behavior  patterns  are 
deemed  to  be  in  need  of  special  guidance  and  leadership  in  a  group  activity  program. 
Children  are  referred  to  them  from  a  variety  of  sources,  such  as  casework  agencies, 
guidance  clinics,  hospitals,  etc. 

The  general  practice  followed  when  a  child  is  referred  to  them  is  for  the 
Director  to  visit  the  child  and,  through  this  visit  and  the  reports  available  on  the 
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child,  determine  the  type  of  program  needed  and  then  place  him  in  one  of  the  existing 
groups  or  organize  a  new  group.     In  addition  to  the  service  rendered  to  the  child  via 
the  group,  there  is  constant  contact  with  the  child's  own  family;  which  may  entail 
further  social  work.      By  and  large,  these  clubs  meet  in  homes  or  in  the  facilities 
of  agencies  in  the  community.    Records  show  a  total  of  26  clubs,  meeting  once  a  week, 
with  an  enrollment  of  225  and  an  average  attendance  of  155.    These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude "fringe  members"  who  are  not  regularly  enrolled  in  clubs.    Five  of  these  clubs 
meet  in  schools,  5  in  settlements  and  16  in  private  homes.     The  1948  salary  budgets 
of  the  Association  for  this  work  totaled  ^9,150  for  4  persons. 

More  and  more  the  public  schools  have  been  accepting  the  responsibility 
for  doing  personal  work  with  children  and  youth  in  order  to  better  equip  them  to  take 
their  place  in  society  as  normally  adjusted  individuals.    The  program  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Club  Department  fits  into  a  general  program  of  this  type.    However,  the  Boston 
Public  schools  are  not  now  engaged  in  any  extensive  program  of  this  kind.     If  it  is 
properly  carried  forward  for  all  children  who  are  in  need  of  it  the  program  must  be 
quite  extensive  and  because  of  its  individual  approach,  it  is  an  expensive  program  to 
maintain.     The  fundamental  question  this  program  raises,  therefore,  is  whether  or  not 
the  community  should  be  expected  to  support  it  by  voluntary  gifts.    As  it  grows,  as  it 
is  bound  to  do,  regardless  of  its  small  beginning,  more  workers  will  be  required 
which  means  more  and  more  funds  will  be  needed  to  support  it.    On  its  present  basis  of 
operation  it  is  just  in  its  infancy.    This  fundamental  question  should  be  faced 
squarely  by  the  leaders  in  Boston  at  this  time. 

If  the  program  is  to  be  continued  as  a  phase  of  a  specialized  group  work 
program  it  then  should  be  the  responsibility  of  a  group  work  agency.    Case  work  agen- 
cies should  not  be  multiple  function  agencies  in  the  sense  of  doing  group  work  programs 
any  more  than  group  work  agencies  should  be  multiple  function  agencies  in  the  sense  of 
expanding  group  work  into  case  work.  While  it  is  quite  true  there  may  be  a  hair-line 


of  differentiation  "between  these  two  programs  in  some  instances,  the  determining  fac- 
tor should  be  the  point  of  emphasis.    In  the  case  of  this  program  there  is  no  question 
hut  what  it  is  conceived  as  a  group  work  program  and  carried  forward  in  accordance  with 
this  concept.  ; 

Recommendation  6l:     (a)  The  Division  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  .  t 
:    Council  concerned  with  planning  a  coordinated  community -wide  program 
of  play,  recreation  and  group ' experience  should' explore  with  the 
Public  School  authorities  the_  acceptance  by  the  Public  Schools  of 
responsibility  for  work  done  by  the  Neighborhood  :Club  '"Department  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society;,  thus  terminating  further  allotments  by 
the  Community  Fund  for  this  purpose. 

(b)    If  the  Public  School  authorities  will  not  accept  such 
s    responsibility,  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council  should  decide 
whether  such  a  program,  with  its  inherent  probability  of -marked'     '   '  • 
expansion,  is  a  justifiable  burden  on  voluntary  contributors.  If 
such  a  program  is  to  be  continued  on  the  basis  of  voluntary  support, 
it  should  become  a  part  of  the . program  of  a  group  work  (rather  than 
a  case  work)  agency. 

Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Sccuts  and  Camn  Fire  Gl:.'"1.;  .*    As  has  been  previously 
stated,  the  Bey  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls  provide  the'  most  widespread 
service  of  all  the  agencies  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area,  (Part  III,  pp.  59-60) .  There 
are  certain  differences,  however,  in  their  organization  relationships  to  the  Greater 
Boston  Community  Fund  and  Council. 

The  Boy  Scouts  have  11  Councils  which  serve  the  Greater  Boston  Area.  Some 
of  these  Councils  are  located  in  the  Area  and  serve  communities  only  in  the  Greater 
Boston  Area;  some  are  located  in  the  Area  and  serve  communities  both'  inside  and  out- 
side the  Area;  and  some  are  located  outside  the  Area  but  serve  a  few  communities  in 
the  Area.    In  other  word3,  the  boundaries  of  the  Boy  "Scout  Councils  listed  as  operating 


I9V7  figures  for  all  Scout  organizations  are  not  yet  available.     I9U6  expenditures 
for  11  Boy  Scout  Councils  serving  the  Greater  Boston  Area  were  $155,337  and  payments 
from  Community  Funds  were  $119,626.    These  figures  have  been  adjusted  to  exclude-  any 
expenditures  of  the  Councils  for  Scout  programs  in  communities  outside  the  Greater 
Boston  Area  and  all  camp  operations.     19^6  expenditures  for  Girl  Scouts  were  $13C;264; 
Fund  payments  -  $95,638.    These  figures  include  reports  for  Girl  Scout  programs  in 
all  cities  and  in  the  majority  of  towns  of  the  Greater  Boston  Area.    The  19^7  expendi- 
tures of  the  Council  for  Greater  Boston  Camp  Fire  Girls  were  $18,869:  Fund  payment  - 
$13,958.    The  figures  for  Girl  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls  also  exclude  cm?  operate  ana  i 
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in  the  Greater  Boston  Area  are  not  coterminus  with  the  "boundaries  of  the  Area.  This 
pattern  of  organization,  therefore,  limits  to  some  extent  the  participation  of  these 
Councils  in  social  planning  for  the  Greater  Boston  Area.    Furthermore,  it  gives  them 
a  variety  cf  approaches  t«  the  Fund  to  secure  money  for  the  support  of  their  programs. 
Some  Councils  are  considered  Fund  agencies  and  submit  their  requests  direct  to  the  Fund 
Itlier  Councils  secure  money  from  the  Fund  "because  they  are  members  of  Local  Chests 
which  are  members  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund,  and  which  submit  the  requests 
for  all  their  local  agencies  through  a  consolidated  request  to  the  Fund. 

'"■•^       The  Girl  Scouts  follow  a  plan  of  organization  which  is  related  directly  to 
the  cities  and  towns  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area.    Forty-nine  of  the  communities  in- 
cluded in  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund  Area  have  Girl  Scout  organizations.  They 
also  secure  money  for  the  support  of  their  pregrams  in  two  ways:  some  get  it  direct 
from  the  Fund  as  individual  Girl  Scout  Councils,  such  as  the  Boston  Council,  the 
Brcokline  Council  and  the  Girl  Scouts  of  Melrose;  but  by  far  the  majority  of  them  are 
included  in  the  requests  for  local  allotments  submitted  to  the  Fund  through  local 
Community  Chests . 

With  one  exception  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  operate  out  of  one  Central  Council 
serving  the  Greater  Boston  Area.    They  therefore  submit  directly  to  the  Greater  Boston 
Community  Fund  their  request  for  money  for  the  support  of  their  program  in  all  the  com- 
munities of  the  Area  in  which  they  operate. 

Table  7,  page  60  shows  a  total  membership  of  43,092  in  troops  of  these 
agencies.    Of  this  total  9,216  members  are  in  Municipal  Boston.    Considering  that 
Municipal  Boston  has  a  population  of  approximately  100,000  boys  and  girls  of  the  age 
for  these  programs,  and  considering  the  great  need  for  expanded  opportunities  in  worth- 
while play  and  recreation  programs  for  these  boys  and  girls,  the  Boston  membership  of 
these' agencies  is  relatively  insignificant. 


.1' 


Recommendation  62:    The  Division  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community 
Cou21c.il  concerned  with  planning  a  coordinated,  community -wide 
; program 'of : play/  recreation  and  group  experience  should  work  with 
the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  and  Camp  Fire  Girl  Organizations  in 
I  the  Area- to 'the  end  that:  '     ;      '* ' 

•  '  '•'        (a)    The  boundaries  of  the  different  Scout  Councils 
operating  in  the  Greater . Boston  Area  will  be  as 
-      ■     ■  nearly  cdterminus  as  possible  with  the  boundaries 
of  the  Greater  Boston  Area.  t> 

(b)  A  uniform  method  of  allocating  funds  for  the  support 
•  '      •  :of" the  work  of  the3e  agencies  be  worked  out.  (Some 

formulae  might  be  developed  based  upon  the  number  of 

••  '■"'''    ;iV",!:i  members  served' 'plus  a  certain  amount  each  year  for 

expansion).  ■  •■ 

(c)  The  services  of  these  agencies,  in. Municipal  Boston 

•' -   ■••'■'•  '      should' be' expanded. 

Cambr 1 d  ge  and  New  ton :    At  the  beginning  of  Part  IV  of  this  report  it  was 
stated  that  the  plan  of  action  or  procedure  outlined  herein  would  be  centered  in  the 
City  of  Boston,  but  that  it  was'  generally  applicable  to  other  towns  and  cities  in  the 
•  Area.    Cambridge  and  Newton :  arc  two  communities  in  which  this  is  particularly  true. 

There  is1  great  'need  for  the  Division  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community 
Council  concerned  with  planning  a  coordinated  program  of  play,  recreation  and  group 
experience  to  work,  through  the -proper  local  channels,  in  stimulating  the  development 
of -.community -wide  programs  for  these  communities  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set 
forth  in  this  report.    Both  of 'these  communities  are  providing  a  floor  of  tax-supported 
facilities-  which  surpasses-  the  floor  provided  by  most  of  the  communities  in  the  Greater 
Boston  Area,  but  the  developments  of  the  voluntary  agencies  are  little  related  to  this 
floor.    Cambridge  has'  an  active  Planning  Board  which  has  recently  approved  and  circu- 
lated a  plan  of  expansion  for  the  fax -supported  facilities  and  services.    There  is  a 
group  in  Newton  working  toward  the' same  end.    Both  communities  have  active  Recreation 
■Commissions  with  qualified  leadership. 

There  is  immediate  need  in  Newton  for  better  integration  of  -one  operations 
of  the  Recreation  Commission  and  the  School  Committee.    The  best  plan  would  seem  to 
be  for  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  be 
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ex-officio  members  of  the  Recreation  Commission.    A  contralized  system  of  permits  • 
controlling  the  extended  use  of  schools  should  be  developed.     Better  coordination  of 
the  tax-supported  agencies  and  the  voluntary  agencies  is  essential.    There  can  be 
little  justification  for  the  Y.M.C.A.  to  supervise  public  playgrounds.  (Y -M.C .  A.  1 947 
budget  -  £96,807:  Fund  allotment  -  ^23,355).     The  program  of  the  Rebecca  pomroy  House,; 
(1947  budget  -  yl0,475«  Fund  allotment  -  $5,435)  and  the  program  of  the  V'est  Newton 
Community  Center  (1947  budget  -  $.7,645:  Fund  payment  -  $5,618)  a  settlement  house  in 
Newton,  should  be  integrated  with  the  balance  of  the  community  program.    The  West 
Newton  Community  Center  should  not  build  or  acquire  a  new  building. 

The  immediate  need  in  Cambridge  is  an  objective  analysis  and  plan  for 
coordination  of  tax- supported  and  voluntary  agency  programs.    The  Planning  Board  and 
the  Cambridge  Community  Federation  should  immediately  join  hands  and  develop  a  plan 
for  relating  the  voluntary  agency  facilities  to  the  plan  of  expanded  tax- supported 
facilities.    The  program  of  the  Recreation  Commission  and  the  voluntary  agencies 
should  be  coordinated.     It  is  recommended  that  a  Boys'  Club  building  should  not  be 
erected  in . Cambridge,  because  a  program  for  boys  in  Cambridge  can  be  better  and  more 
economically  conducted  through  effective  use  of  tax- supported  facilities  and  the 
existing  facilities  of  voluntary  agencies.     (See  Consideration  of  Boys'  Clubs,  pp. 
144-147).    The  proposed  Y»M»  and  Y.V.'.C.A.  building  plans  should  be  studied  in  rela- 
tion to  the  plan  of  the  tax- supported  agencies.  The  programs  of  the  neighborhood  houses 
and  settlements  should  be  related  to  other  agency  programs.  The  East  End  Union(1947 
expenditures,  including  estimated  expenses  for  November  and  December,  -  $12, 500 •  Fund 
payment  -  £10,000)  has  limited  facilities.    Cambridge  Neighborhood  House  (1947  ex- 
penditures -  £14,072:  Fund  payment  -  $11,000)  is  in  a  locality  which  has  greatly 
changed  with  the  construction  of  two  large  housing  projects,  one  of  which  has  com- 
menced its  own  recreation  program.    The  programs  of  two  settlement  houses  in  Cambridge, 
Margaret  Fuller  House  (1947  expenditures  -  ^24, 820  :  Fund  payment  -  (11,850),  and 
Cambridge  Community  Center  (1947  expenditures,  including  2  months  estimated  -$22,699} 
Fund  payment  -  .,14,016),  should  be  coordinated  with  the  other  agencies  in  the  community. 
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Re commendation  63;    The  Division  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community- 
Co  un^TT~^o7IcTrnear  With  planning  a  coordinated  community-wide  pro- 
gram of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience  should  initiate  at  once, 
in  Cambridge  and  llewton,  through  the  proper  channels,  an  objective 
study  of  the  play,  recreation  and  group  experience  programs  in  each 
of  these  communities  in  the  light  of  the  general  principles  and 
recommendations  included  in  this  Report. 

Camping  Services..* 


The  camping  service.s  offered  by  the  voluntary  agencies  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Area  are  extensive.,- •No  detailed  study  of  these  services  was  made.  Rather,  the 
general  organization  of  these  services  was  reviewed  as  they  relate  to  the  community, 
the  Community  Fund  and  Community  Council,  the  different  agencies  and  the  way  referrals 
are  handled.  r/ 

In  general,  the.  organization  of  camping  services  in  the  Area  reflects  the 
pattern  of  agency  operation  which  has  grown  up  through  the  years.    A  multiplicity  of 
camps  and  camping  organizations  exists,'  and  offers  services  to  boys  and  girls  through- 
out the  area.    The  general  plan  outlined  in  this  report  of  relating  and  simplifying 
agency  relationships  and  program  operations'  in  the  Area  seems  to  be  applicable  to 
camping  services.  -  ••*.  :' 

Several  present  practices  relating  to  camp  operations  highlight  the  need 
for  some  better  organization  of  these  services.     In  general,  camp  budgets  of  Community 
Fund  agencies  are  included  in  the  general  budget  of  each  agency  providing  camping 
service  when  these  budgets  are  submitted  to  the  Fund.  Agencies  operating  camps,  such 
as  the  neighborhood  houses  and  settlements,  include  their  camp  operating  expenses  as 
a  part  of  their  total  operating  expenses.    Also,  casework  agencies  that  send  children 
of  their  clients  to  camps  operated  by  other  agencies  include  in  their  general  relief 


*  1946  expenditures  of  camps  operated  by  voluntary -at     cies  of  the  Greater  Boston  Area 
were  £,1,025,450 :  payments  from  Community  Funds  -  $123,981,  from  sectarian  organiza- 
tions -  :.35,534.    These  figures  were  compiled  for  a  special  study  of  agency  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  Survey,  and  include  expenditures  made  directly  by  camp-operating 
agencies  and  expenditures  made  for  camping  purposes 'by  agencies  not  operating  camps. 
Normal  budgeting  procedures  do  not  include  the  routine  segregation  of  total  camping 
costs  each  year.  ...  »  -v  ' 
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budgets  these  camming  expenditures.    A  very  rough  tabulation  of  expenditures  of  this 
type  of  the  major  casework  agencies  in  the  area  indicates  approximately  $10,000.00  is 
"being  "budgeted  for  camping  in  this  way  in  these  casework  agencies  alone.     It  is  obvious 
that  these  practices  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  know  how  much  money  is  being 
expended  for  camping  services  and  whether  the  money  allotted  for  this  purpose  is  ac- 
tually expended  for  it. 

Recommendation  6k:    The  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund  should 
establish  a  budget  procedure  which  will  set  out  in  a  separate 
item  all  monies  which  are  budgeted  for  the  provision  of  camping 
service  by  agencies  not  operating  camps  and  for  the  costs  of 
camp  operation  by  agencies  that  do  operate  camps. 

Included  within  the  organization  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council 
is  a  Camp  Section  cf  the  Neighborhood  Houses  and  Youth  Agencies  Division.  This  Section 
was  established  to  maintain  better  relationships  with  camp-operating  agencies  and  to 
aid  in  developing  common  procedures  and  practices  which  would  benefit  the  camping 
services  offered  by  the  different  agencies.  This  Section,  however,  does  not  process 
referrals  cr  handle  any  camp  funds.  In  common  with  the  basis  of  organization  of  the 
Ceuncil,  the  Camp  Section  operates  in  accordance  with  the  philosophy  of  "consent  and 
agreement"  among  it3  constituents  -  the  camping  agencies. 

This  Section  has  been  unable  to  establish  any  standard  procedure  or  method 
for  processing  camp  referrals.     It  is  done  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  leads  to  a 
great  deal  of  shopping  around.    A  camp  referral  form  has  been  devised,  but  its  use  is 
optional  and  in  practice  it  is  little  used. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  camping  service  in  Greater  Boston  is 
net  eff ecti  rely  0'-  efficiently  organized.    Budgeting  procedure  is  weak  and  not  subject 
tc  contro],  plose  coordination  of  effort  is  lacking,  general  knowledge  of  how,  when  and 
where  to  prQCSfcd  to  make  arrangements  for  camping  service  is  not  readily  available  and 
reporting  procedure  in  the  case  of  most  agencies  is  weak. 
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Recommendation  65;     The  Greater  Boston  Community  Council  should 
establish  as  a  part  of  the  Camp  Section: 

(a)  A  central  camp  registry  office  to  handle  all  referrals 
to  camps  affiliated  with  tlie  Council.    This  office 
should;  (a)  clear  and  proces?  nil  referrals  for  camp- 
ing service  by  agencies  not  operating  camps,   (b)  be 
given  complete  authority  and  responsibility  in  matters 
pertaining  to  camp  placement  by  these  agencies;  and 
(c)  establish  a  uniform  tuition  for  camping  service 

to  be  provided  these  agencies. 

(b)  A  budgeting  service  procedure  for  all  budgets  for  camp 
operation  or  the  provision  of  camping  service  by  its 
member  agencies.     It  would  be  well  to  establish  a  cen- 
tral disbursing  office  where  all  funds  allocated  for 
the  provision  of  camping  service  by  agencies  not  oper- 
ating camps  could  be  disbursed.    These  funds  could  be 
held  by  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund  to  be  dis- 
bursed on  the  order  of  this  office. 

(c)  A  coordinating  and  information  service  office  to  assist 
guide  agencies  operating  camps  and  the  general  public 
with  respect  to  camp  operations  and  services. 

Many  of  the  neighborhood  houses  and  settlements  in  Greater  Boston  are 
camp-operating  agencies.    With  the  consolidation  of  many  of  these  agencies  as 
recommended  in  this  Report  (pp.  130-134)  some  action  will  be  necessary  to  reorganize 
their  camp  holdings  and  operations.     In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  proposed  program 
for  these  agencies  relieves  them  of  the  responsibility  for  operating  organized  pro- 
grams of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience,  which  includes  camps,  these  agencies 
should  be    divorced  from  camp  operations. 

Recommendation  66:     The  Greater  Boston  Community  Council  should 
arrange  with  the  representatives  of  the  neighborhood  houses  and 
settlements  and  The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Camps,  Inc.,  a  procedure 
under  which  The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Camps,  Inc.,  will  assume  the 
operation  of  all  camps  now  operated  by  neighborhood  houses  and 
settlements  which  are  deemed  adequate  and  essential  for  opera- 
tion; or,  alternatively,  a  separate  Camp  Operation  Organization 
should  be  created  and  established  for  this  purpose.    The  cost 
of  operating  such  camps  should  be  covered  by  allotments  from  the 
Greater  Boston  Community  Fund  for  the  purpose,  and  The  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Camps,  Inc.,  should  become  members  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Community  Fund  and  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council. 

Partial  Dissent  by  Executive  Committee 

The  Executive  Committee  held  on  January  24,  1949,  a  duly  called  meeting 

further  to  consider  the  Reoort  of  the  Recreation  and  Group  Work  Division. 
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A  quorum  of  the  members  was  present.     By  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole 
numoer  of  the  Executive  Comiittee  (there  being  no  votes  in  the  negative  and  no  per- 
sons present  being  recorded  as  not  voting),  the  Executive  Committee  partially  dis- 
sented in  writing  from  Recommendation  No.  66  (page  157).     (See  Statement  of  Policies, 
Part  II,  par.  3;  Part  III,  par.  7). 
Reasons  for  Partial  Dissent 

1«      In  view  of  the  expenditure  of  over  £1,000,000  a  year  by  voluntary 
agencies  for  camping  services,  and  in  view  of  the  confusion  and  wastage  of  effort 
resulting  from  the  multitude  of  individual  camp  operations  which  seek  support  from 
the  public  at  large  through  the  Community  Fund,  the  Executive  Committee  supports 
Recommendation  No.  64  (standard  camping  budgeting  procedure)  and  No.  65  (central 
camping  registry;  coordinating  and  information  service;  and  camp  budgeting  service 
procedure) . 

2.  As  to  Recommendation  No.  66,  the  Executive  Committee,  of  course, 
agrees  that  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Camps  Inc.,  the  largest  organization  in  the  camp- 
ing field,  should  have  membership  in  the  Fund  and  Council  and  participate  fully  in 
making  camping  plans  for  the  Greater  Boston  Community, 

3.  The  Executive  Committee  believes  that  the  Community  Council  and 

the  agencies  concerned,  in  cooperatively  working  out  into  actual  practice  Recommenda- 
tions IJos,  64,  65,  and  66,  should  undertake  to  preserve  a  measure  of  the  allegiance 
of  the  individual  camp  to  its  present  sponsor.     In  that  allegiance,  and  the  related 
intake  policy,  lies  great  value,    'while  preservation  of  such  value  may  be  incon- 
sistent in  many  cases  with  merger  and  consolidation  of  individual  camps  into  the 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Camps  Inc.  or  into  a  separate  Camp  Operation  Organization,  it  is  not 
consistent  with  a  reasonable  and  prudont  scheme  for  centralization  of  financing;, 
budgeting,  purchasing,  and  overhead  administration. 


Principle  6  states  that  the  total  community  program  of  play,  recreation 


and  group  experience  should  represent  the  sum  of  all  programs  financed  "by  the  commu- 
nity dollar  and  the  wisest  expenditure  of  this  dollar. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  point  the  way  toward  this  end.    They  are 
only  "beginnings.    Much  must  he  done  to  vitalize  this  effort  and  carry  forward  the 
recommendations.    The  coordination  of  plans  and  expenditures  made  availahle  for  this 
program  is  no  easy  task.    When  the  plans  are  coordinated,  "budgets  must  "be  prepared 
accordingly.    Budget -approving  authorities  must  understand  what  is  involved.  They 
must  understand  the  principles  which  are  controlling  and  why  they  have  value.  This 
applies  to  the  authorities  of  both  tax-supported  and  voluntary  agencies.    It  can  he 
done.    It  requires  intelligent,  directed  effort  and  effective  procedures. 

Re  commendation  oj :    The  Mvision  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community 
Council  concerned  with  planning  a  coordinated  community -wide  pro- 
gram of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience  should: 

(a)    Establish  a  friendly  working  relationship  and  procedures 
with  the  governing  authorities  and  administrative  offi- 
cers of  the  numerous  tax-supported  and  voluntary  agencies 
involved  in  this  program,  in  the  interest  of  developing 
understanding  and  cooperative  action  between  all  forces 
engaged  in  this  coordinated  effort.    The  support  and 
guidance  of  the  Council  and  the  forces  it  represents, 
should  he  made  readily  availahle  to  these  authorities 
when  community  interests  can  he  benefited. 

(h)    Review  all  budgets  prepared  by  the  respective  agencies 
engaged  in  this  effort,  in  the  light  of  the  coordinated 
plans  developed,  and  present  its  opinion,  comments  and 
suggestions  to  the  appropriate  authorities  at  the  appro- 
priate time . 

In  Boston  funds  are  made  availahle  from  time  to  time  fcr  the  support  of 
play,  recreation  and  group  experience  programs  through  the  numerous    private  trusts 
located  in  the  city.    These  trusts  follow  the  practice  of  making  grants,  both  small 
and  large,  to  individual  agencies  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  agencies'  own  presenta- 
tion of  need.    While  the  use  of  these  grants  for  this  purpose  is  commendable,  it  can 
als*  he  a  disturbing  practice  to  real  coordinated  planning  and  operation.    The  tendency 
t-  circumvent  disciplines,  regardless  of  their  general  acceptance,  is  a  human  character 
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istic.    It  is  practiced  "by  individuals  and  "by  agencies.    Encouragement  in  this 

practice,  through  the  securing  of  financial  support  not  available  when  community 

disciplines  are  exercised,  weakens  these  disciplines  and  in  time  will  "break  them 

down  altogether.    Those  who  grant  such  funds  under  these  conditions  may  not  do  it 

deliberately.    They  may  merely  act  without  consideration  of  all  important  factors 

and  are  often  unaware  that  the  community  disciplines  exist.    Some  democratic  way 

must  he  found,  therefore,  to  advise  and  keep  these  benefactors  informed  of  all 

that  is  involved  in  the  kind  of  community  planning  recommended  in  this  report  for 

operation  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area. 

Recommendation  68;    The  Greater  Boston  Community  Council,  and 
particularly  with  respect  to  programs  of  play,  recreation  and 
group  experience,  should  consider  it  of  paramount  importance  to 
develop  and  place  in  operation  a  procedure  which  has  as  its 
purpose  the  furnishing  of  regular  information,  counsel  and  guid- 
ance to  all  Trusts  and  Foundations  that  make  grants  to  play, 
recreation  and  group  work  agencies  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area. 
This  information,  counsel  and  guidance  should  he  objective,  should 
give  full  information  about  all  factors  involved  and  should  be 
based  on  what  will  best  contribute  to  the  wisest,  most  efficient, 
and  most  economical  use  of  the  community  dollar. 

A  Central  Coordinating  and  Planning  Device. 

In  discussing  the  need  for  a  central  coordinating  device  to  exercise 
community  discipline  in  planning,  in  order  that  the  wisest  expenditure  of  the  com- 
munity dollar  can  be  attained,  some  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  traditional 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  or  Community  Council.     (Part  III  -  pp.  63-67).  This 
discussion  indicated  that  these  Councils  had  not  generally  proved  too  effective  in 
community  planning  and  presented  some  general  reasons  why  this  was  true.    More  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  an  effective  central  planning 
agency  is  essential  if  there  is  to  be  developed  an  effective  coordinated,  communityr 
wide  plan  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience. 

The  present  Greater  Boston  Community  Council,  in  common  with  other  similar 
Councils,  is  the  creation  of  the  agencies  that  are  its  constituent  members. 
Although  it  was  created  to  do  social  or  community  planning,  the  scope  of  its  effort 
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in  thi£  field  is  circumscribed  by  its  member  agencies.    It  has  developed  more  as  a 
mechanism  for  agency,  rather  than  community,  planning:  that  part  of  the  community 
program  of  welfare  represented  by  the  member  agencies  of  the  Council  establishes  the 
general  area  within  which  the  Council  and  its  staff  can  rightly  function.    As  new 
agencies  may  be  accepted  as  members  of  the  Council,  representing  a  broader  area  of 
welfare  service,  to  that  extent  the  area  is  broadened  within  which  the  Council  and 
its  staff  can  work.    The  Council,  as  made  up  of  its  member  agencies,  seldom  goes  be- 
yond this. 

Within  the  field  of  agency  social  planning  which  the  Council  is  establish- 
ed t«  carry  forward,  there  is  little  thought  that  the  functions  of  agencies  can  be 
questioned.    The  mere  fact  that  they  are  accepted  as  member  agencies  of  the  Council 
tends  to  establish  them  and  their  functions  on  an  equal  basis  with  all  other  member 
agencies  and  the  Council  can  hardly  question  them  in  this  respect.    Each  agency  stands 
on  its  own  rights  as  a  member  of  the  Council.    The  social  planning  the  Council  is 
established  to  perform  is  directed  toward  relating  community  needs  to  the  program  to 
the  member  agencieS|  and  to  aid  in  correlating  these  programs. 

The  Council  staff  is  in  fact  a  secretariat,  a  pool  of  trained  staff  t» 
supplement  the  staff  of  each  agency  in  certain  matters  concerning  all  agencies.  To 
aid  the  Council  in  performing  its  function,  the  Divisions  and  Sections  of  Divisions 
of  the  Council  are  established.    These  are  groupings  of  agencies  working  in  an  area 
qf  welfare  caramon  to  all.    Each  of  these  Divisions  or  Sections  has  staff  assigned  t« 
it  from  the  total  pool  of  Council  staff. 

The  delegate  body  of  the  Council  is  likewise  made  up  of  representatives 
of  agency  staffs,  usually  agency  executives,  and  of  agency  "&o6j^d  members.    In  this 
way,  the  executive  and  legislative  functions  of  each  agency  are  Represented  in  order 
that  a  spokesman  of  each  function  may  have  the  opportunity  to  vo-JS^  his  opinion  in 
Council  decisions  and  be  informed  en  Council  deliberations.    The  smff  of  the  Council, 
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therefore,  is  a  secretariat  to  both  the  staff  and  the  Board  of  each  agency. 

The  point  of  this  brief  review  is  to  emphasize  that  the  present  Greater 
Boston  Community  Council  is  not  by  concept,  make-up  or  method  of  organization  quali- 
fied to  be  a  community  social  planning  agency.  It  was  not  created  for  that  puroose, 
except  as  the  community  might  be  defined  by  agency  interests,  which  is  certainly  not 
a  valid  definition,  nor  can  it  function  as  a  community  social  planning  agency  on  its 
present  basis  of  organization.  It  may  have  a  function  as  an  agency  creation  but  that 
function  is  not  community  planning  In  a  real  sense. 

Without  venturing  into  any  discussion  on  whether  a  single  organization 
made  up  of  Fund  and  Council  interests  is  better  than  two  separate  organizations,  it 
is  important  to  emphasize,  as  strongly  as  possible,  that  the  mere  consolidation  of 
the  present  Council  with  its  traditional  concept  and  method  of  organization  with  any 
other  body  will  not  make  an  effective  community  planning  body.    An  entirely  new  ap- 
proach is  necessary.    Just  as  changing  conditions  have  affected  the  function  and 
purpose  of  many  agencies,  so  they  have  affected  the  function  and  purpose  of  the 
Council.    It  does  not  fit  the  needs  of  the  times. 

!*ne  ether  point  is  worthy  of  brief  discussion.     Inherent  in  the  Community 
Fund  approach  is  a  danger  which  is  subtle,  but  it  does  exist.    In  the  amalgamation  of 
individual  voluntary  agency  financial  requirements  into  a  single  fund  drive,  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  every  agency  to  become  a  community  agency  in  program  scope.    This  is 
an  unconscious  emphasis  but  it  is  real.    As  the  base  of  the  fund  appeal  is  broadened 
to  include  all  citizens  as  givers  to  one  common  cause,  the  agency  beneficiaries  of 
these  gifts  are  expected  to  provide  services  to  the  givers .    These  expectations  ex- 
press themselves  in  day-by-day  pressures  on  the  agencies  and  result  in  the  tendency 
to  expand  service  accordingly,  which  in  turn  results  in  a  duplication  of  many  services 
and  requests  for  mere  money  by  the  agency.    This  is  particularly  true  in  the  field  of 
■olay  and  leisure -time  services.    This  tendency  cannot  be  avoided,  but  it  can  be 
intelligently  combat ted.     Coordinated  community  planning  is  *ne  way  to  combat  it 
effectively. 
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In  considering  a  central  coordinating  and  planning  device  which  can  ef- 
fectively plan  a  coordinated  community -wide  program  of  play,  recreation  and  group 
experience,  three  "basic  requirements  are  essential.    They  are: 

1.  An  over-all  policy-making  hoard  which  represents  the  total 
community,  not  as  agency  representatives'  alone,  hut  with  out- 
standing citizens  genuinely  and  unselfishly  interested  In  the 
total  welfare  of  the  community  and  willing  to  give  time  and 
thought  to  this  effort.    In  addition  to  outstanding  citizens, 
this  Board  should  include,  as  ex-officio  members,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  or  policy-making  "body  of  each  of  the  major 
agencies  engaged  in  organizing  and  directing  programs  of 
services  included  in  the  coordinated  play,  recreation  and 
group  experience  program.    The  Chairman  of  the  City  Planning 
Board  should  also  he  an  ex-officio  member  of  this  Board.  The 
size  of  the  Board  should  be  such  as  to  allow  at  least  7  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  at  large,  unaffiliated  with  agen- 
cies, as  members. 

This  over-all  hoard  should  he  the  social  planning  body  for  play,  recreation 
and  group  experience  programs  in  the  community.    It  should  establish  general  policies 
to  govern  this  effort;  approve  all  plans  developed  to  carry  out  the  basic  purpose; 
and  approve  and  recommend  to  the  Board  or  legislative  body  of  each  agency  which  may 
be  affected  in  the  operation  of  the  total  plan,  the  policies,  rules  or  procedures 
necessary  for  that  agency  to  put  into  effect  in  order  that  it  may  properly  perform 
its  function  in  the  total  plan  of  operation. 

2.  An  executive  and  staff  who  are  qualified  to  function  as  the 
technical  staff  in  planning  this  program  and  who  can  interpret 
it  to  the  over-all  board  (to  whom  they  should  be  directly  re- 
lated in  employment  status),  to  the  agencies  and  to  the  public 
at  large. 

The  executive  employed  by  the  over-all  policy-making  board,  to  which  he 
should  report  directly  and  serve  in  the  capacity  of  director  of  planning  for  the 
whole  community,  should  be  the  technical  person  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  plans 
are  formulated,  that  they  are  presented  to  the  board  for  approval  and  are  officially 
transmitted  to  each  agency  involved.    The  balance  of  the  staff  employed  by  this 
board  should  assist  the  director  of  planning  and  report  directly  to  him. 
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3-    A  representative  body  of  the  executives  of  the  major  tax- 
supported  and  voluntary  agencies  conducting  programs  of 
play,  recreation  and  group  experience,  to  serve  as  a  tech- 
nical planning  council. 

This  "body  of  executives  should  serve  as  a  staff  council  with  the  director 
of  planning  as  chairman.    All  plans  should  "be  developed  and  worked  out  by  this  staff 
council  and  recommended  for  transmittal  and  interpretation  to  the  over-all  policy- 
making board.     In  case  any  agency  executive  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  plans  recom- 
mended by  the  staff  council,  he  should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  over-all  policy-making  board  at  the  time  the  plans  are  transmitted  to  this  board. 
The  executives  who  are  members  of  this  staff  council  serve  in  a  dual  capacity.  As 
executives  of  agencies  concerned  in  the  operation  of  the-  plan,  they  are  able  to  in- 
terpret their  agencies'  plans,  problems  and  operations.    As  professional  people,  they, 
serve  as  members  of  a  cabinet  of  technical  advisers  and  draftsmen  for  the  community. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Director  of  this  Study,  the  three  groups  discussed 
above  meet  the  essential  requirements  for  an  organization  which  can  effectively  plan 
a  coordinated  community -wide  program  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience.  An 
organization  of  this  kind  is  simple.    It  allows  for  agency  representatives  in  a 
legislative  and  executive  capacity  without  confusing  the  two  functions.    It  also 
provides  a  staff  with  independence  to  give  genuine  leadership  to  social  planning  in 
this  field. 

The  over -all  policy-making  board  for  play,  recreation  and  group  work 

could  be  a  division  of  a  larger  board  representing  the  whole  field  of  welfare,  or  it 

could  be  created  by  such  a  larger  board.    Given  a  qualified  director  of  planning, 

members  of  such  an  ever-all  policy-making  board  would  discover  that  social  planning 

is  creative,  challenging  work  which  fires  their  imagination  and  enthusiasm. 

Recommendation  69:    The  Survey  Committee,  the  Greater  Boston  Com- 
munity Fund  and  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council  should  co- 
operate to  provide  the  three  essential  requirements,  as  set  forth 
above,  faff  a  coordinating  and  planning  device  for  a  community-wide 
program  of  play,  recreation  and  group  experience. 


